, dasd body. in respect 
 digara what its decision will be of tha.mprtant 
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Mr. D. Do I make any personal insinuation ? 
‘Have I called any man here an inquisitor ? 
ased here. 

Moderator. 1 cannot permit such language to be 

Mr. D. Well sir, those who choose to give cur- 
rency to injurious insinuations against their breth- 
ren; may doso. Those who are determined to 
charge all the brethren of what is often called the 
New School,—because they are willing to hold a 
man in their affections although he may not re- 
ceive all the technicalities of a particular system 
—with heterodoxy and with heresy, may do so; 
but it is not righteous conduct; We are told in 
the Bible that the spirit of the gospel is Love; 
that the end of the commandment is cnarity: I 
trust we shall all learn this practically: at pre- 
sent, I fear, we are very far from exemplifying it. 

Mr. Simms, 1 feel quite as mach reluctance to 
condemn Mr. Barnes or his book as the last 
speaker: but he finds one objection in his way 
that I cannot find in mine: viz: that Mr. Barnes 
has had “no opportunity” to vincicate himself 
and his book. Sich an opportunity has certainly 
been offered to him: it has not only been offered ; 
it has been urged upon him: and he has declined 
it. if therefore his not answering shal] work any 
loss or injury to his cause, we are certainly not 
answerable for it. The evidence submitted to us 
is sufficieut to confirm me in the belief that his 
book contains errors utterly inconsistent with the 
doctrine of the Confessions and Catechisms of 
our Church: and not too see this is with me im- 
possible, unless black is white. Nothing short 
of this will ever prove that the book and the Con- 
fession agree. 

Mr. Davis. Those portions of Mr. Barnes’ 
book on which the charge of the appellant are 
founded I have examined for myself: besides 
which I have heard, in ¢ofo, his argument in sup- 

ort of them: and I think it is due to this Synod 
(than which perhaps a greater, numerically speak- 


- ing, has never been assembled since the Synod of 


Dort, nor on a more important subject,) to say a 
few words in explanation of my views of this 
case. Certain it is, if fama clamosa is any evi- 
dence of truth, that Mr. Barnes’ book, now under 


. trial, contains the errors charged on it by the ap- 


pellant, and we ought to consider the effects of 
this state of things not only on the Presbyterian 
-charch, but on all other churches in our land. It 
is but a few days since a gentleman said to me 
*‘you Presbyterians hold sentiments you are 
ashamed to advocate.’’ And are not the other 
‘charchés looking with eyes‘of intense interest to 
this Synod, which may be considered as a stan- 
. to matters of doctrine, to 


case now submitted to it. If fama clamosa may 
be trusted, thirty thousand copies of this book 
have already been sent forth into the world, and 
thirty thousand are ready to follow. Now whether 
a book thus widely diffused contains truth is not 
this Synod able to judge? It is no excuse what- 
ever to say that in voting on this appeal I am not 
passing judgment upon the appellee in propria 
persona, but upon the book. If Mr. Barnes has 
not answered the allegations of his accuser, whose 


fault, pray, is that? We surely are not to answer 


for that. Did not his Presbytery refuse us these 
records? and if we are left to proceed without 
them whose is the wrong? Is it not theirs ? and 
what may not be the consequence, if we procrasti- 
nate a decision until after the meeting of the As- 
sembly? Here are thirty thousand copies of the 
book just ready to go into circulation. Every 
error it may contain will be widely spread, and 
those which it is the most difficult to eradieate 
may thus be implanted in the minds of thou'sands 
of our children. Here certainly is a most serious 
evil. It is due not merely to the cause of truth 
and useful knowledge, but to Mr. Barnes himself, 
that there should be a decision of his case. For 
myself I have no hesitation in condemning the 
book. No book ought to be sent abroad into the 
world which requires its author to go along with 


- it to prevent its being misunderstood. I believe 


there is not a man here who with his hand upon 
his heart, can say that the book does not contain 
vital, radical error. I am ready to sustain the ap- 


= am fully prepared now at once to give a 


nal and decided vote. 
Mr. Davie. I feel that I am in peculiar circume 
stances, and so are my brethren of the Synod. I 


certainly would rather have heard the views of 
the brethren on the other side, and the defence of 


the accused ; but if Mr. Barnes chooses to let his 
cause go by default, it is surely no fault of this 
Synod. I cannot relieve my mind from the im- 
pression that the party accused not only enjoyed 
an opportunity, but a most abundant, unob- 
stracted opportunity to argue his own cause; 
which he did not choose toembrace. I think that 
whis declining to express his views has nothing to 
do with the final judgment in the case. TI look at 
itin view of the testimony, and of that alone; and 
i feel prepared to say that, with one exception, (I 
refer to the 4th charge,) the charges have been 
maintained. There seems some indistinciness as 
to the application of the word principle. I cannot 
believe that when the mind has acted, faith, all 
faith, is then gone with the action. I believe 
that having once acted, it will be ready and dis- 

osed to act again—and this disposition remain- 
ing in the mind I understand to mean the princi- 
ple of faith. In this sense, certainly faith is a 
principle—yet there are acts of faith. On the 
whole, I feel clear in saying that the charges 
have been eStablished. 

Mr. J. Patterson, (an Elder.) 1 cannot help re- 
marking that I have been much astonished at the 
apologies we have heard in most instances for 
coming to a conclusion without farther testimony. 
It must be evident that we have sufficient testi- 
mony to prove the facts alleged by the appellant. 
Of this 1 think no man who calls himself a Pres- 
byterian ought to feel a doubt upon his mind. I 
certainly have none, whether this man does or 
does not hold the faith and doctrine of our church 
and of the word of God. And I think it is time 
our people were awakened to their danger. 
have been astonished to hear reverend clergymen 
on this floor make a light and indifferent matter 
of the doctrines taught to the youth of the church. 
The fact that 30,000 copies of this book are ready 
to be sent forth to poison the public mind, shows 
it to be high time that the church knew where 
she is, and what is threatening her. A reverend 
father [Mr. Perkins] has told us that he has long 
heard these same sentiments maintained by worthy 
men and eminent ministers, and that there is no 
great difference between the two systems. This 
sounded strangely tome. It seemed very much 


_ like seattering fire-brands, arrows and death, and 


then 


about and 4 iy * Am I not in 
sport ti 


mean no harm.” 


e discretion of 


8 time we went 
forward to arrest these streams of poison before 
they shal} have done irreparable injury; and 


hold it to be our incumbent duty todo so. I am 
ready to sustain the appeal. | 

Mr. Kirkpatrick. 1 have heard nothing of this 
book of Mr,’ Barnes’, but what I have heard since 
I came into this houses. It seems to me to con- 
tain errors which ought to be suppressed : but as 
I have not read the book, I am not prepared to 
pronounce upon it. I am not therefore ready to 
vote one way or the other. 

Mr. Penny. 1 think the charges have been fully 
and honourably sustained. : 

Dr. J. Breckinridge. I have endeavoured in the 
spirit of candour and of justice, and as I hope, in 
something of the spirit of prayer, to look at this 
proceeding in all ita successive stages: and you 
are aware that from the beginning I have been 
(save on questions of mere order) for the most 
part, a silent spectator. I feel that it is a solemn 
and most impressive occasion. 1 have been de- 
sirous that those older and wiser than myself 
should take the lead in bringing it to its appro- 
priate issue. It is a discussion unavoidably con- 
nected with many evils, and one whose results 
cannot fail to affect, to a very serious extent, not 
only our own religious connection, but the cause 
of ‘truth and godliness throughout our whole 
country. We are approaching an issue of great 
solemnity, and while I look upon the difficulties 
and dangers which surround our path on either 
hand, I confess that my own mind feels exceed- 
ingly embarrassed. In such circumstances it be- 
comes me to speak to. you my heart with great 
freedom. However I may be conscious of the 
difficulties of our situation, still I am for the 
Synod’s doing its duty, whatever that shall be ad- 
judged to be, with decision and firmness, remem- 
bering that the eye of the nation, of the whole 
charch, and of the church’s Head are fixed upon 
us. Let us first do right: and then Jet as aim 
‘to do it wisely and well. As I said, I feel bound, 
on this occa$ion, to use some freedom in the strain 
of my remarks ; I shall endeavour to be brief, but 
very frank and undisguised in what I have to say. 

The first point which presents itself is the way 
in which we have been brought into our present 
position. The drafter of that resolution of the 
General Assembly which unites the two Synods 
into one, was together with myself a member of 
that body when it last met at Pittsburgh. The 
Assembly, on that occasion, was, as we must all 
remember, in the full tide of Old School princi- 
ples and influences, (be they right or wrong) and 
one of the measures which grew out of these was 
expected to have a direct and important bearing 
on the Assembly’s Second Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia. As soon as it became known that the 
advocates of Old School views had a majority of 
two thirds in that body, and were therefore able 
to do just what we pleased with regard to that 
Presbytery, Dr. Ely, a leading member of it, 
came forward with an overture of peace. Those 
who were present on that occasior. will not soon 
forget the emotion of general joy with which the 
proposal was received by the Assembly. Smiles 
of mutual congratulation were to be seen on every 
face, and many tears evinced the éepth of feeling 
which was called up by the prospect of having 
the breaches of our Zion healed. ‘The Assembly 
had just settled some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples in our system of faith and order, and had 
re-enacted others before decided on, when this 
overture from the skilful pen of the brother I re- 
ferred to made its appearence. *Dr. Miller, acting 
on behalf of the majority, signified their willing- 
ness td accept of the proposed arrangement, with 
a single word of qualification, to which no objec- 
tion was made. ‘I'he resolution was received on 
the understatiding. bona fide, that to this Synod, 
constituted as proposed, was to be remanded the 
a‘4justment of all existing difficulties in and about 
the city of Philadelphia. I presume there was 
not a man then in the House, who had not this 
impression as to its design and expected conse- 
quences. It was launched upon us unanimously, 
almost by acclamation: and every man rejoiced 
that when this Synod should meet, it was to make 
a final settlement of all these long disputed 
matters. This was taken for granted. The 
brethren of that Presbytery knew it. Heaven 
knew it. It was not a mere technical order but 
an understood thing in which all acquiesced, and 
the arrangement was a measure which added ho- 
nour to the name of a Judicatory representing one 
of the greatest religious bodies at this day upon 
earth. And it is because I am persuaded that 
such was the view taken of this resolution, at the 
time, that I now believe the course adopted by 
the Second Presbytery will stamp upon it the in- 
delible stain of departure from a bond of honour 
mutually pledged on that illustrious and memora- 
ble occasion. Yet in booking at the terms of the 
resolution by which the two Synods were to be 
made one, it appears that there is a chasm, an ab- 
scess, in its provisions, occasioned by the intro- 
duction of the little word **at.’? And, as it seems, 
we are to be defeated and exposed to public cen- 
sure in consequence of this lapsus in the techni- 
cals of legislation. As we are to have all the 
world condemn us on account of a matter that 
{ turns upon the pivot of one little word, it is prop- 
er that I should explain. 


When this Synod met, it was the general im- 
pression that the Presbytery from whose sen- 
tence Dr. Junkin had appealed, was desirous 
that Synod should take up the appeal and try 
brother Barnes. ‘That I know, was the distinct 
understanding of some of ovr Old-school bre- 
thren when they came here. For myself, I was 
unwilling that this body should touch the case. 
I thought the general impression abroad would 
be, that we were not sufficiently impartial to 
give an unbiassed sentence; and I wished the 
whole matter referred to the Assembly: but 
Synod determined otherwise, and I bowed to its 
will. The members of Second Presbytery, how- 


upon dissolving their ecclesiastical existence as 
a Presbytery, resolved to refuse our jurisdiction 
over the case. I believe myself, ard I presume 
the fact is susceptible of proof, that that resolu- 
tion was here taken for the first time. Mr. 
Barnes, it seems, was ready to go to trial; but 
as soon as the Presbytery discovered its danger, 
then, and not till then, was this abscess, this 
chasm, this omission of the act of Assembly dis- 
covered ! and in consequence of so notable a dis- 
covery, the records of the Presbytery were with- 
held from our supervision. Such is the state of 
facts: and all these circumstances certainly com- 
bine to render the case very peculiar in its cha- 
racter, as well as a case of great moment to the 
church. 


I apprehend that men of the world, and even 
very many members of the church also, can 
never be persuaded but that there has been, 
throughout this whole proceeding, a species of 
trick and management utterly unworthy of the 
parties concerned. The stroke of policy intended 
seems to be to obtain a set-off against the loss of 
influence on the part of the Presbytery, by occa- 
sioning a real or supposed irregularity on the 
part of those who were disposed to press the 
trial. Having arrived at this point in our pro- 
ceedings, the sentiment pressed itself with weight 
upon my heart, that something was due to the cir- 


J | cumstances in which we find ourselves: engaged 


as we are in the trial of such a man as this, with 
all these embarrassments in our way; and I felt 
afraid to advance lest we might take some false 
step, on account of which the whole case might 
be remanded by the Assembly, and another year 
of tempest and commotion might thus be thrown 
upon our church. Under this impression I thought 
it best, still, to refer the case: my promptings 
were all in that direction: but on pressing the 
measure, I found the majority here not disposed to 
pursue that course. We have therefore to issue 
the case. 

The book of brother Barnes is pledged by the 
appellant as the sole basis of the trial. The 
erasures and emendations which the author, by 
his own showing, has made in the Jast edition of his 
works, amount to a confession that it did contain 


ever, finding that this Synod was determined | 


some errors, and that the discussion it has ex- 
cited has done it good. We have this book be- 
fore us: but the party in defence is absent by his 
own choice. Under these circumstances, our 
clear course, in my judgment, would be, to pu- 
nish for contumacy those who withhold from us 
the Presbyterial records as well as him also who 
has refused to appear and answer. Here, how- 
ever, is the book: and its author is one of the 
most conspicuoug ministers in the church, not 
only made so by the circumstances of this trial, 
and by the metropolitan station of his church, 
but so intrinsically, from his talents and the love- 
liness of his personal character. The book and 
the man are both conspicuous. If the work is 
good, its influence cannot but be highly valuable: 
if evil, it is as important that the evil should be 
known, and as fat as possible arrested. Its au- 
thor is a man of sense, and the views he has 
adopted are by far too vital in their nature, to 
render it probable that there have been any essen- 
tial changes in his statements; indeed, he has 
avowed the fact, that he had made no alteration 
in his book, as to the doctrine, but merely as to 
the words in which it is conveyed. Now, while 
‘the end of the comma®dment is charity,” it is 
also written that “charity rejoiceth in the 
TruTH.’’ While we regard the one principle, 
we may not forget the other. | 

A brother, (Mr. Adair,) in delivering his opi- 
nion on the case, took occasion to quote a bdok 
which is justly eminent in the church, from 
which he read us several extracts; but it did 
amaze me to hear such a book used for such a 
purpose as that to which the brother applied it. 
He quoted it as exhibiting the views of the theo- 
logical professors at Princeton. I will take the 
liberty of reading from the same work, that I 
may show what Princeton really thinks of the 
book before us. She has deservedly great influ- 
ence here, and it ought not to be perverted. The 
writer in the Repertory has erected a pillar of 
light that streams its rays upon the darkness and 
confusion,.the errors and contradictions that pre- 
vail throughout this work. The very section 
from which the brother quoted, is entitled ** The 
contradictions’? of Mr. Barnes’ book. Now when 
a writer palpably contradicts himself, are we to 
say that all the erroneous parts of his book shall 
be overlooked, and those alone which are other- 
wise insisted on? But let us hear this authority 
on which the brother relies. . 


Mr. Adair having stated that ‘the Biblical 
Repertory had declared that Mr. Barnes teaches 
all the doctrines which he is accused of deny- 
ing,’ Mr. Breckinridge said he was astonished 
that the Rev. brother who so well knew the doc- 
trines of the Princeton professors, should utter 
such statements—and still more astonished that 
with the review charging Mr. Barnes’ errors 
upon him with so much fulness and force staring 
Mr. Adair in the face, he could give such garbled 
and unfair quotations. Mr. B. then read the fol- 


lowing extracts showing how greatly Mr. Adair 


wronged the Repertory, and Princeton. 


There is another view of this matter in which it as- 
sumes a graver aspect. Mr. B. has publicly and so- 
lemnly assented to the truth of an existing “system 
of doctrine.” It must, therefore, be to many an offen. 
sive declaration, that he dves not care whether what 
he teaches falls within or without the pale of that sys- 
tem. They understand it as meaning, that he does 
not care whether he really believes what he has so- 
lemnly professed to believe. ‘This we do not suppose 
to be the sense in which he makes the declaration; 
and yet this, without perversion, is a sense which his 
words may well convey. | 

* * 2 

But our standards say, “the guilt of Adam’s first 
sin,” i.e. exposure to punishment on that account has 
come on all men; and it is customary also to say that 
the blessed Saviour took upon him the guilt of our 
sins. These are points which Mr. B. denies; and he 
makes the first to teach absurdity, and the second blas- 
phemy, by making the word guilt to involve the idea 
of personal demerit. He does not speak merely of 
what ought in his judgment to be the meaning of the 
word, or that it is an infelicity or inaccuracy to use it 
as it is done in the catechism of the church, but he 
maintains such is its meaning, it always is so used 
and never expresses mere exposure to punishment 
without the idea of personal ill-desert. And accord- 
ingly he asserts that “the doctrine of imputation has 
been that infants are personally guilty of Adam’s sin.” 
And if this doctrine is true, he says, “then they sin- 
ned the very identical sin” that Adam did. ‘This is in 
a book designed tor passive recipients of knowledge; 
to circulate among Bible classes and Sanday schoois ; 
to make every human being who believes its state- 
ments, regard the standards of the church, and all the 
writings of the reformers as teaching unheard of tolly 
and wicked blasphemy ! 

* * * 


This is all very good, but he immediately turns the 
whole matter round, when he procceds, “ lt expresses 
a state of mind which is demonstrative of love to God; 
of attection for his cause and character; ot reconcilia- 
tion and friendship; and is THEREFORE that state to 
which he has been graciously pleased to promise par- 
don and acceptance.” ‘This gives a sadly erroneous 
view of the relation of faith to justification. 


* * # * 
This unfortunate and erroncous view of the subject, 
Mr. B. repeatedly presents. : | 


We are sorry to have to remark on the low view 
which Mr. B. takes of the object of Abraham’s faith. 


* * * 


* 

P. 103. He thus makes the main point of the promise 
to Abraham to be, that his posterity should be very 
numerous. It is, however, to be remembered, that it 
was expressly declared to the patriarch, that in him, 
or in seed, all the nations of the earth should be 
blessed. ‘This declaration we know trom Paul’s own 
explicit statement, included the promise of Christ; he 
was the seed in whom all nations were to be blessed. 


M. B. insists that Adam was not the representative 
and federal head of his race. “The words represen- 
tative and federal head are never applied to Adam in 
the Bible. ‘The reason is, that the word representative 
implies an idea which could not exist in the case—the 
consent of those who are represented.” p.121. ‘I’his is 
new to us. * 


~The grand question was whether men are justified 
by inherent, or by imputed righteousness. ‘This is the 
doctrine which even Fuller, as quoted by Dr. Wilson, 
says if he rejectcd, he “ should be at a loss for ground 
on which to rest his salvation.” Yet this is the doctrine 
which Mr. B. in words explicitly rejects. We say in 
words, because he himself teaches it in the passages 
just quotea, and many others in the course of his 
book. He often says, that works or personal obedi- 
ence is not the ground of our acceptance; that faith 
is not, it is only the instrumental causg, chap. iii. 3U. 
That it is by the obedience of Christ tha¥jye become, 

or are considered righteous, &c. 
* * 


As the book now stands, it must give great 
necessary offence, because it abounds with the most 
confident assertions at variance with the standards of 
the church, on all the vitally important subjects men- 
tioned above. * 


In the conclusion of this article we beg our readers 
to bear in mind, that our review is not of an aggres- 
sive character. The book which we have been exa- 
mining, contains a violent, and, as we must think, gra-’ 
tuitous attack upon some of the most important doc- 
trines of the church. If there be, therefore, an offen- 
sive and defensive attitude, in relation to this subject, 
‘we certainly are in the latter. * * #* Instead of 
simply stating and defending his own views, he fre- 
quently and at length, attacks those of the Confession 
of Faith. He goes out of his way repeatedly for this 
very purpose; introducing those topics where the 
passage on which he comments gives not even a plau- 
sible pretext for so doing. ‘That those who love and 
revere these doctrines as the sacred truth of God, and 
as intimately associated with the spiritual and eternal 
interests of themselves and their fellow-men, should 
feel anxious to show that the interpretations on 
which his objections rest are incorrect; that the doc- 
trines themselves, being misapprehended by the au- 
thor, are misrepresented, can be to no man a matter 
of surprise. 3 


Now, sir, is it possible that any man in his 


senses can believe that the Repertory is in any 


sense the advocate or apologist of Mr. Barnes’ 
errors? 


These are a few of the illustrations given 
by the writer in the Repertory, and they will 
serve to'show what an extraordinary use has been 
made of that work by the brother who introduced 
ithere. But freturn. The book upon the Ro- 
mans 18 itself the evidence on which we are to 
proceed. But the appellee is absent: and in view 
of the contumacy which has deprived us of the 
Presbyterial records, and has occasioned the ab- 
sence of the accused, I think, if we could in any 
stage of the proceeding have referred the case to 
the Assembly, it would have been the wiser 
course. The book, together with much that is 
valuable and interesting, contains, in my appre- 
hension, infolded with this, many dangerous and 
destructive errors, At the same time I believe 
the author to be a man of God: but there are 
many who may adopt his errors without his per- 
sonal piety, and may perish in them. Yet, as the 
man 18 not present, and has not been heard, I do 
feel an extreme reluctance against the infliction 
of any penal sentence. Now, brethren, I have 
told you all my heart. LTagree with those who 
are against the book; but while I concur in their 
views of its dangerous tendency, l am in favour 
of a second step, and desire that the case should 
now be sent up to the Assembly. I may, perhaps, 
with a few others here, be charged with making 
a speech on both sides of the question: but. that 
I disregard. {fam prepated to say that the evi- 


‘dence before us is sufficient to convict the author 


of this book of promulgating deeply dangerous 
sentiments. I agree, however, with some who 
have observed, that there is more want of logic 
than want of truth in the distinctions he has 
taken on the subject of faith. Ina word, I think 
that we have the facts of the case, but that the 
form is wanting : for though the paper which has 
been read were authenticated by an angel from 
heaven, still it is not that official proof which the 
constitution requires: and the reception of it has’ 
been effectually guarded against, by the appeal 
of the accused to the highest judicatory of the 
church. 

Mr. R. Breckinridge. Ido not intend to do 
more than give the heads of some of those reasons 
which will influence my conduct in the case be- 


fore us. Out of the multifarious offences commit- 


ted in the world against the laws of society, I do 
not suppose that one in a thousand is ever so 
much as attempted to be brought to trial or pu- 
nishment. Certainly there are many thousands of 
delinquencies perpetrated, whose authors never 
are tried for them. In the next place, out of 
those who are tried, not one in a great proportion 
is ever found guilty. Beyond all question there 
are ninety-nine guilty persons who escape for one 
innocent person who is punished. For my own 
part I never saw but one person suffer more than, 
from the testimony in his trial, I was convinced he 
deserved. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
the decisions in all our courts Jean to the side of 
mercy. This being so, in general, under the laws 
of civil society, where men are under restraints 
which the¥ do not like, and controlled by princi- 
ples they do not approve, and are bound, in some 
degree, to submit to laws to which they never 
yielded their assent, how infinitely removed from 
every thing like persecution, from all possible 
allegasion of severity must the present prosecu- 
tion be admitted to be? If we look at the vows 
the appellee voluntarily assumed, and which he 
has uiterly broken; when we remember that 
when he might have been a Methodist, he chose 
voluntarily to be a Presbyterian, and that every 
emotion of honour and every principle of truth 
bound him either to be a Presbyteriau or not to 
say he was one; when we then look at the ex- 
traordinary attempts to keep off a decision of his 
case,attempts made as well inthe public jour- 
nals as in our church courts, with what face can 
the accusation of unfair and oppressive dealing be 
brought against us? When the Act and Testi- 
mony had been signed by 2600. members, and 
members of the Presbyterian church, there were 
some who still believed that that paper stated a 
case which had no existence, and that its authors 
were no better than slanderers. We were then 
challenged to produce a case in which the errors 
of which it spoke were held by any minister in 
our connection. And now, when we produce a 
case, need I say what amazing departures froin 
acknowledged duty are resorted to ? what attempts 
are made to brow beat this Synod out of the pre- 
sent prosecution ; so that the very throne of grace 
itself has not been held too sacred to be converted 
into a vehicle of attack ? Let us hear no more of 
men who kee" their promise to our ear, but break it 
to our trust; and who, when called to account, re- 
sort to means like these to evade the just conse- 
quences of their conduct, being objects of perse- 
eution! Persecution? If ever a man was dealt by 
with tenderness, that man is the accused in this 
cause. Praised by the accuser: praised by his 
reviewer: praised by every body. Why, sir, I 
would almost consent to endure the trial myself 
to get the praises which have been lavished on 
this victiin of persecution. Never was an accu- 
sation farther from the truth. 


And what are the doctrines for the promulga- 
tion of which he has been called to answer? 
That they embrace the very worst kind of heresy 
none can deny. None can question that the 
charges, as set forth by the appellant, do embrace 
radical heresy. One brother may say that some 
one particular point is not very important, and 
another that some other one has not been fully 
proved; but that the sum of the charges, taken as 
a whole, does make out a regular system of here- 
sy is not to be denied. In my judgment, these 
doctrines do make up a system fundamentally at 
war with the gospel of God. They are directly 
against the nature of sin and the nature of faith 
and of repentance: and I cannot, for my part, con- 
ceive how such sentiments can possibly be held 
by aconverted man. Iam wholly unable tocon- 
ceive how such a person can be a child of God. 


Mr. Perkins. 1s such language in order? 

Mr. B. 1 said it not a#reflection on Mr. Barnes, 
but to show my deep conviction of the dangerous 
error he has taught. -I believe his book contains 
the identical system of doctrines described in the 
Actand Testimony. It is the same as the Assem- 
bly denounced as a pestiferous heresy. I believe 
it to be semi-Pelagianism. He denies a sinner’s 
justification by the imputation of Christ’s righte- 
ousness: that blessed truth which was the great 
discovery of the Reformation : which is the cardi- 
nal doctrine of Christianity, and which once ta- 
ken away, the system of the Catholics is truer 


than what is left. I say this\in the midst of a 


body in which my hatred to Catholicity is well 
known, in order that it may be equally known in 
what light I view the doctrine of this system. 

That this system of doctrine is held by Mr. 
Barnes, | for one do believe. The proof you 
have heard. The naked lauguage of our stan- 
dards does of itself prove the charges to be true. 
I believe them to be true, as [ shall answer it in 
the day of judgment, and 1 make the declaration 
here in my place, on my responsibility as a 
Christian minister. ‘The question is plainly be- 
fore us, and each man will say yea or nay, as his 
own conscience dictates. I offer no argument in 
support of the charges. 

_Bat there are one or two points of a collateral 
kind, on which I shall say a few words. An ex- 
ception is taken to the jurisdiction of this body. 
Now if ever a point was clear, this is of all tri- 
bunals the most legitimate. We are the court of 
the next resort: the next court above that ap- 
pealed from. ‘The duty has been laid upon us 
by a higher authority. According to my most 
sincere belief, the plea is not only futile but 
childish. Where is the constitutional objection ? 
We have said we would proceed upon the best 
proof we can get, in the place of that which has 
been ee with the approbation of the ac- 
cused. 1 say it was suppressed with his appro- 
bation, for he said in our presence that in the 


case of another he should have done the same 
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thing his Presbytery had done in this. All we 
have left is the next best testimony. It is said 
we have no jurisdiction: but when he came be- 
fore us ready for trial, then it seems we had juris-. 
diction enough: what took it away afterwards? 
It is said again that we have not all the proof be- 
fore us. I say we have all the proof, and that 
according to the nicest technicality of law. We 
have the very document which the Presbytery 
had. All has been read before us which was 
read before them. ‘his is admitted by all. If 
they had any other proof before them it was In 
his book. If he offered any other, he offered it 
as explanatory, or as a part of his argument. It 
was all taken out of his book. And I am told it 
is now in this house. Certainly there was no 
record proof which is not here. All that could 
have been read out of his book is present here 
now. Mr. Barnes had it in his own hands, and 
as I have no doubt it was written out at large. I 
say, therefore, that it is an uncandid allegation to 
affirm that the proof is absent. All the proof re- 
lied on by the prosecutor is here. And as to Mr. 
Barnes’ absence, he has friends here as able as 
himself to defend his book. 

But again: if this absent proof were all pre- 
sent, it is improbable it should have any weight. 
If a man asserts a fact, and then asserts a con- 
trary fact, he has the benefit of both so far as the 
one may explain the other. Butin moral truths, 
or truths of science, if he directly contradicts 
himself, it proves either that his system is in- 
volved in inextricable perplexity, or that the man 
himself is either knave or fool. If I should say 
that two and two make five: and then again 
should affirm that two and two make four, what 
effect would the last have but to show that the 
first assertion had not been made advisedly? So 
if a man shall assert that God is a tyrant, and 
afterwards shall affirm that the Devil is a tyrant, 
but God is not; it will only show that he knows 
not what he says, nor whereof he affirms. ‘There 
is an immeasurable difference between facts and 
principles. Suppose a man shal] be apprehended 
for a felon, is ita valid defence to show that in 
trying circumstances the man was honest? It 
may be very good proof in mitigation, or it may 
show that he has no moral principles. But once 
make out the perpetration of a moral delinquency, 
and all the proof of opposite conduct at other 
times will avail nothing. - So it is idle to depend 
on being able to show, from proof not now pre- 
sent, that the accused sometimes taught other 
doctrines which were not heretical. ‘Ihe Chris- 
tian ministry are not called to teach contradictory 
uncertainties touching the salvation and damna- 
tion of men. We have the truth laid down cate- 
gorically in our Confession: and any distinct de- 
parture from it is a breach of our ordination vows. 
For a man once and again to do this deliberately 
and knowingly, is to be false to his vow. Nor is 
it a defence to say that inconsistency is habitual 
with him. 

The man who contends for the production of 
the absent proof contends for that which does not 
exist: and which if it were here, could be of no 
benefit. Butitis said the appellee is not here. 
Well; if every criminal could put a stop to his 
trial by absence, how many 1 pray would be 
tried? Or if they could avoid a sentence by 
Standing mute, how many would be condemned ! 
lf by not hearing God the sinner could avoid his 
judgment, or by not giving the least recognisa- 
tion of his decision he could avoid its execution, 
how many would ever be sent to hell? We 
have done all that in the circumstances mortal 
men could do. We have cited him, and he has 
put in his declinature. A brother says we ought 
to have mercy. It is very true: but mercy on 
Mr. Barnes alone? Are we to have no mercy in 
the church of Christ? no mercy on the heathen ? 
If this book goes to our missionary stations will 
it do no harm? It is not the gospel of Christ 
which says that fallen man has ability to do holy 
acts. Itis not the gospel which says that Adam’s 
Sin was not imputed to his posterity, nor Christ's 
righteousness to believers. It is not only not the 
gospel, but it is contrary to the gospel. 
mmust have charity, let us show charity to the 
body of Jesus Christ. If we must have mercy, 
let us have mercy on all the thousands who look 
up to us for the light of doctrine and discipline 
ordained by God in his house. Let us show mercy 
to the man himself. ‘Those who would refuse it 
are his worst triends. lt is mercy to the erring 
brother himself. 

On the whole, Moderator, I am ready now, to 
say that the appeal ought to be sustained. And 
I consider it as our duty, a duty we owe to 
Christ, to the world, to the church, and to the 
appellee himselt, mercifully, but firmly, temper- 
ately and manfully, to say to him: ** the fune- 
tion of the Christian ministry is not to be held 
by a man holding and teaching such doctrine.” 

Here the Synod adjourned till to-morrow. 
Closed with prayer. 

Tuesday morning.—Synod met. 
prayer. 

A report was received from the Treasurer of 
Synod, and referred. Dr. Cuyler from the com- 
mittee on the arrangement of Presbyteries nade a 
report: and the question being between adopting 
the report and only putting it on the docket. 

Mr. R. Breckinridge said he wished it disposed 
of now. In all probability, said he, the Assem- 
bly’s Second Presbytery will be annulled, and 
the Second Presbytery Synodical also. But why 
do I wish the report disposed of now? Because 
if we leave it till the appeal of Dr. Junkin is 
issued, it will throw a temptation in the way of 
the Assembly’s Second Presbytery to take an ap- 
peal with a view to keeping themselves in exist- 
ence until that appeal shall be decided on. But 
if it is the mind of Synod to refer this question 
back to the Presbytery for final action in the case, 
instead of embarrassing, it will disembarrass the 
case to have it previously settled to which Pres- 
bytery Mr. Barnes is to belong. 


Dr. Me. Dowell, 1 do not object to taking up the 
report now for discussion. All I wish is to go 
into a full discussion and consideration of the 
subject and give every one a fair opportunity to 
express his views. I wish to place mine before 
the Synod. But we have another business com- 
menced and in a state of progress: it is a case of 
great interest: the appellee is anxious to know 
our decision, yet notwithstanding the deep inte- 
rest it excites I fear if we defer it we shall have 
a thin house by the time we come to the vote. I 
want, when the subject of the Presbytery comes 
up, that we shall have the entire arrangement, the 
whole fieid before us and discuss the plan as a 
whole. 

Dr. Cuyler. Can we orderly go into this matter 
unless we first vote to suspend the trial? 


Mr. Gilbert. If we dissolve that Presbytery now 
can you then go on with the trial at all? Itis an 
appeal from the act of the Presbytery. 

After a desultory conversation in which Messrs. 
McCalla, McDowell, Brown and Winchester took 
part it was decided to accept the report and put it 
on the docket for future consideration. 

Dr. Cuyler then made three other reports on the 
same general subject, one of them being on the 
division of the Synod, (the former having divided 
into four parts.) 

The question being on giving these reports the 
same destination as the first, 


Mr. R. Breckinridge opposed their being re- 
ceived at all. He thought that in the present 
alarming crisis, al! who were against the Sy- 
nod’s being divided should refuse to accept any 
report on that subject. 

Dr. McDowell. Let us at least hear the pro- 
position and consider it, and then we may reject 
if we please. 

The question being put, Synod was divided— 
and only 63 rising in the affirmative the question 
was lost. So the report on the division of the 
Synod was not accepted. 

The Synod now resumed the consideration of 


Opened with 


1. 
ey In order that my future course 


If we tact go over the passages. 


in: relation to this matter may be understood, I 
will offer a few words in explanation of my views 
of it. I regret greatly that we should be obliged 
to act under existing circumstances: but, with 
the evidence before me which I have heard I am 
bound to say that in my judgment the charges in 
general have been establisked, and that the ap- 
peal ought to be sustained. But while I say this 
I must also declare that I do not believe, afier a 
pretty full examination of his book, that brother 
Barnes does entirely reject the doctrines which 
he is accused of rejecting. Although I think he 
Is wrong to a considerable extent, I am not pre- 
pared to pronounce him a heretic: nor can J ac- 
cede to his deposition. His errors are not such 
as to justify so extreme a measure as that. While 
therefore I shall vote to sustain the appeal, 1 am 
not ready to act so far on that ground as some of 
my brethren. 


Mr. Phelps.—I entirely concur in a remark of 
the Appellant, that the responsibility of the Chris- 
tian ministry is fearfully great, and I doubt not 
there are many on this floor who have deeply felt 
that truth since the present trial commenced. It 
is one of our severest trials to behold a brother 
suffering, and the cause of truth suffering at the 
same time. But, on the question, sustain or not 
sustain. [am nevertheless compelled to say sus- 
tain. From the evidence-laid before us, it does 
appear that brother Barnes’ book contains such 
great deviations from the Confession of our 
church that they ought to be noticed. If I had 
been in the court below and heard his defence I 
might, perhaps, have voted differently, but as_ 
things are, I must sustain the appeal. I think 
that on the whole subject of the imputation of 
Adam’s sin, the proof is complete: and on that 
subject I suppose the Appellee himself will admit 
it to be so. Ido not consider the trial as being 
wholly ex parte. We have his book, if we have 
not his voice. But it is ex parte in this respect, 
the testimony has not been sifted by a man of 
talents and learning: and if there are in the book 
things which go to mitigate the fault of the author 
or weaken the force of the evidence they have not 
been stated. It is said, to be sure, that we pos- 
sess common sense, and that the book is its own 
expositor: but that is not a good argument even | 
when applied to the Bible itself: for that holy — 
book does contain on its surface many apparent — 
contradictions in word and letter: all ministers — 
know this, and all cavillers try to make the most 
of it, and hence the necessity of sound and able 
exposition. Now it has been said here, that Mr, 
Barnes’ book ia full of contradictions: we have 
heard a set of extracts on one side but we have 
not heard any of the opposite side. Certainly, to 
form a righteous judgment we should have both 
before us. Otherwise our decision will not be 
sustained by an intelligent community. We know 
that the writings even of the immortal Edwards 
admit of different meanings being put - upon 
them—and they have been quoted here to support 
different views of the imputation of Adams’ sin— 
and if this is true of the works of such a man, may 
it not be true of the works of others also? So far 
as the evidence consists of paragraphs all selected - 
in support of one view, it is certainly ex parte. I 
did not procure the book until just before the 
commencement of this trial. I have seen that of 
Professor Hodge, which is greatly eulogized. 
Mr. Barnes has certainly not followed out the 
beautiful parallel drawn by Paul between the first 
and the second Adam: I prefer greatly the expo- 
sition of Professor Hodge on this part of the 
Epistle. On that point 1 believe the charges are 
fully sustained. 


It is said, again, that he holds faith to be im- 
puted as the meritorious ground of justification : 
but in this book he most distinctly declares that 
‘itis not the meritorious ground of our salva- 
tion ;”” he says this in so many words. If he held 
the contrary he would certainly strike at one of 
the great fundamental pillars of truth, for then a 
sinner would be saved by his own works; but he 
emphatically contradicts any such idea. 1 will 
On the whole, while I 
do think that the doctrine of the imputation of 
Adam’s sin is denied, and that in this respect 
there is an important departure from our standards, 
I do not believe that the other charges have been 
fully sustained. It was asserted that Mr. Barnes 
rejects the doctrine that Christ’s sufferings were 
the proper penalty of the law: but what he de- 
nies is that the sufferings of Christ were like 
those of the damned in hell. And who teaches 
that they were? He opposes this on the ground 
that they were not the same in duration or same in 
kind. It has not been shown that he any where de- 
nies the great doctrine of Christ’s vicarious suffer 
ing and obedience. I have seen no expressions on | 
that subject Which may not be understood as mere- 


| ly denying a transfer of personal moral character on 


this point. 1 have often wosdered that brother 
Barnes, and the divines of New England scem 
uot to know that we deny a transfer of moral cha- 
racter of a sinner. Mr. Barnes distinetly declares 
that’ @ are saved through the merits of Christ. 
Now Salvation through the merits of another is the 
doctrine of vicarious suffering. He says that all 
the glory is to be ascribed to the Saviour alone. 


If called upon to vote I again say J must sus- 
tain the appeal. Any teacher who impugns the 
doctrine of original sin should be strongly disap- 
proved: but ldo not think that in his book-the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity are denied. 
If he had not been misadvised by evil counsellors, 
all might have beer settled without difficulty. 
We have been told that in the administration of 
our judicial affairs so much mercy preponderates 
that ninety-nine guilty persons are cleared to one 
innocent person that is condemned. Now with 
the same extent of observation as the brother who 
laid down this statement, I believe the fact to be 
very different. 1 believe that many innocent per- 
sons have suffered, and many have been destroyed 
who were only suspected. I was astonished that 
the member should speak with such force and 
positiveness when a case of the very opposite 
kind was within his own knowledge. A man 
whom rumour has compared to Saurin was exa- 
mined, tried, and condemned : that same man af- 
terward came into the Presbyterian church, and 
so did his examiner; and | trust both went into 
heaven: and at this day it requires great acute- 
ness to discover in what they differed. 


As to the doctrine that all sin consists in actual 
personal transgression, the book is notclear. | 
do not think on this point the charge is fully 
proven: if it were, Mr. Barnes would be nearer 
Pelagianism than I think he is. As to the extent 
of Adam’s knowledge I have no certainty. It is 
not revealed to us in the Bible how much Adam 
knew: nor has the appellant shown that this 
point is of radical importance. Adam had the 
promise and prophecy of a coming Messiah, and 
so had Isaiah: yet neither knew perfectly the 
full meaning and extent of the prophecy: and 
how can we show that Adam knew all that wag 
revealed in the days of Paul, or when the canon 
of Scripture had been sealed and completed ? 

It is said that the book teaches that a sinner 
can convert himself: but this is to me not so 
clear. I think some of its expressions have been 
misinterpreted. He has certainly contradicted 
such an idea in other parts of his book most ex- 
plicitly. Under the passage, * It is not of hiin 
that willeth or of him that runneth, but of God 
that showeth mercy,”’ he contradicts the idea. 
He there declares and teaches that it is the Holy 
Spirit who makes the sinner willing to repent 
and believe; he there says that the unrenewed 
heart never will desire conversion till the man ig 
effectually called by the Spirit. ‘The contradic. 
tion is direct, the proof indirect, and is drawn, as 
I believe, from misinterpretation. 

As to the eharge on the mode and nature of 
justffication, I admit that it touches a funda- 
mental doctrine of the Christian system; and } 
cannot but express my wonder that the author 
should, so frequently, nay, almost constantly, avoid 
the plain language we use on that subject. But 
though he does avoid this, yet he says that justi- 
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fication gives the sinner a title to eternal life. 


I could refer to many passages which declare 


that it is only throagh what Christ has done that 
eternal life is obtained, and that justification is 
not ante 

Mr. f. 


allude? 
_ Mr. Phelps. It is not proper here to mention 


names. The volumes of both their works are pre- 
served. I admit that purity is the bond of peace, 
and that the wisdom which cometh from above 13 


idge. To whom does the speaker 


Sirst pare, then peaceable, but if we are too rigor- 


ous in ifisisting on minor differences we shall go 
contending down to the grave. I do not say how 
far these remarks apply; but there certainly must 
be much discretion in the application of a general 
principle. While I say that great deviations from 
our standards should be noticed and censured, I 


do not think there are in this book such as should | 


silence a christian minister. 

Mr. Wm. Latta—Moderator, thought we 
were now delivering our opinions as judges, not 
making arguments as counsel. 

Moderator.—Both sides have been allowed 
equal latitude of remark. It would certainly be 
desirable if the brethren would observe greater 


brevity ;, but it i¢ impossible for the chair to draw | 


the line. 
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Trrms.—Two dollars and fifty cents tf paid in ad- 
vance ; or three dollars, payable in six months. Ad- 
vance payments always preferred. Remittances by 
mail at our risk, and when a ten dollar bank note or 
more is sent, they may be at our expense. 


ParenTAaL Responsisitiry.—Children constitute 
a sacred and interesting charge committed to pa- 
rents by the great Father of all; and with each 
child He may be regarded as distinctly uttering 
the command,—take this young child and bring it 
up forme. The duty is interesting, the responsi- 
bility thrilling. Parents are amenable to God for 
the manner in which they fulfil their obligations in 
relation to their offspring, and under no pretence 


ean they escape from these obligations or transfer 


them to others. Many efficacious means may be 
suggested to communicate religious instruction to 
children, but none of these can with propriety be 
regarded as lessening the responsibility of parents, 
or as superseding their assiduous personal atten- 
tion. They have peculiar duties which can never 
be performed by:proxy: ‘This sense of personal 
obligation is felt with sufficient force by parents, 
as far as it relates to the support, protection and 
temporal well-being of their children ; but this is 
not enough. Their children possess undying 
souls, and God has required them to cultivate their 
moral faculties; to restrain them from evil, to di- 
rect their thoughts heavenward ; and by earnest 
expostulation and tender intreaty, to induce them 
to remember their Creator in the days of their 
youth. They have, to a certain extent, a com- 
mand over the eternal destinies of their offspring ; 
they may by pious care train them for heaven; or 
by negligence, plunge them into ruin. How sel- 
dom is this relation of parent to child appreciated ; 
how seldom are its duties religiously fulfilled. 
The consequence is inevitable. An ignorant 


- childhood prepares the way for a thoughtless 


© 


youth, and this in its turn is the precursor of 
hardened iniquity in manhood. Fearful must be 
the future account of those parents, who from a 
want of religious principle, or to escape the toil 
and fatigue of instruction, permit their offspring to 
make their first steps in ignorance of God and in 
neglect of his commandments. It is a cruelty 
which will at length bring these objects of their 
natural affection to certain infamy and “everlasting 
remorse and ruin. When Christian parents be- 
hold the multitude of youth perishing in their vices 
through a defect of early religious instruction, and 
when they recollect that their own beloved off- 
spring are soon to be exposed to the dangerous 


: temptations of the world, how earnest should they 


be in fortifying them in religious principles, that 
the general plague may not come near their dwel- 
lings. 

LirErary.—We are gratified to learn that the 
Rev. Baynard R. Hall, Principal of the Bedford 
Classical and Mathematical Academy, has in press 
and will soon publish in this city, a new and com- 
pendious Latin grammar with appropriate exer- 
cises, analytical and synthetical. We have full 
confidence in the ability of Mr. Hall for the execu- 
tion of such a work. The work has been examin- 
ed in manuscript by competent judges who have 
given it their flattering commendation. "Dae Re. 
James W. Alexander, of Princeton College, says 
of it : 

‘¢ Asa whole, it strikes me as a 


capital work. After fifteen years’ acquaintance 
with you as a classical yrammarian of the old 


school, I could not suspect you of pointing out 


any ‘royal road’ tothe Latin. And as I have long 
known that you have laboured at this oar for ten 
years past, | was prepared for a book of research 
and accuracy. But the Grammar is even better 
than I had expected. It seems just the thing to 
meet the diseased state of the public mind re- 
specting summary and empirical methods, every 
day in teaching Latin I feel the need of such a 
manual. The Exercises are admirable. The Syn- 
tax, so far as I can judge, is accurate, thorough, 
and most happily arranged. Indeed, I regard the 
book as a marked improvement upon the grammars 
commonly in use. ‘The lucid: order and happy 
succinctness of the whole and of the several parts, 


give it a charm, which will attract all students. 
As soon as the book shall have been published, I 


will introduce it among my pupils” 


Orieinat Sin.—The dogma, that all sin con- 
sists in voluntary action, is intended to imply and 
teach that there is no original sin for which we are 
held accountable in consequence of our covenant 
relation with Adam. Dr. Junkin makes this doc- 
trine the ground of his first charge against Mr. 
Barnes. In maintaining this charge might he not 
have quoted from the 117th page of the Notes the 
following: ‘I understand it therefore, as referring 
to the fact that men sin, sin in their own persons— 
sin themselves—as indeed how cun they sin in any 
other way 2” This expression is used in the con- 
nexion, to show the absurdity of sinning in Adam. 
It is not generally known that the “ Notes on Ro- 
mans” impugns the doctrine of Christ’s Eternal 
Sonship. This point is not included in Dr. Jun- 
kin’s charges, 

Deara or a Minister.—The Rev. Dr. Speece, 
of Virginia, who has been long and favourably 
known in the Church, as a Scholar, well read 
Theologian, and faithful Pastor, departed this life 
suddenly on the 15th of February. His disease 
was Angina Pectoris. 

= 

Sreepers.—There are few ministers 
who have not reason to complain of this class of— 
we were on the point of saying—Aearers, but that 
would have been an egregious blunder—for such 


spersons come to the house of God not to hear but 
to place themselves beyond the reach of good. 


‘ 


Sleeping in Church, may, in some few cases, be 
attributed to constitutional infirmity, but when it 
is so, it will evince itself in other places as well as 
in the house of God. In such cases, from some 
peculiarity, which we leave to physiologists to ex- 
plain, drowsiness comes over the frame whenever 
brought to a state of rest. We cannot therefore 
excuse those on the ground of infirmity, who can 
be actively awake during the six days of secular 
business, and feel disposed to doze, only when 
they take their seats in church. ‘This practice is 
not only embarrassing to the minister, but irreve- 
rent to God. A person can have little solicitude 
for his own soul, and little respect for the ordi- 
nances of religion, who can habitually indulge in 
it. But how may the propensity be overcome. 
We answer, let the mind be fully occupied by re- 
ligious considerations when it approaches the holy 
altar of God, and it will then be in a fit state to 
overcome the weakness of the flesh. A deep 
sense of respect for God’s house; a persuasion 
that God is peculiarly present to notice the con- 
duct of worshippers; an attention deeply inte- 
rested in the great message which the ambassador 
of God is appointed to deliver; will do much to 
keep hearers in a proper attitude for public wor- 
ship. 

Physical means may also be employed as aux- 
iliary to those which are moral. Before repairing 
to the house of God let nature, if necessary, enjoy 
a short season of repose; this will often be a suffi- 
cient remedy. Besides this, let those who are ad- 
dicted to the practice, limit themselves to about 
one half their usual quantity of food on the Sab- 
bath. An individual does not require as much 
food during the quietude of the Sabbath, as he does 
while actively engaged in his secular calling. A 
full meal will consequently overpower nature when 
it is not forced to exert itself; and if the truth was 
known, the great majority of church sleepers, is 
from that class who even on the Sabbath forget the 
direction of Solomon, “ put a knife to thy throat, if 
thou be a man given to appetite.” 

If in despite of our directions, attendants upon 
public worship will continue to slumber,—for the 
sake of decency} and to avoid distracting the atten- 
tion of surrounding spectators, who are disposed 
curiously to observe their strange oscillations, let 
them retire to some remote corner in the gallery, 
where they may sléep undisturbed and undisturb- 
ing. We have often thought if a man sleeping in 
church could see himself as others see him, he 
would take our friendly advice and keep awake. 


MIsrREPRESENTATION.—The ‘ Address to the 
churches” published in a recent number of our pa- 
per has, as might have been expected, called forth 
some violent strictures in the Philadelphian. It 
represents it as having been adopted by the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia, which is utterly destitute 
of foundation. Its other representations are equal- 
ly veracious, standing in direct antipodes with the 
truth, as we could very easily show, if it were at all 
necessary. If the Philadelphian will consult the 
‘True and Complete Narrative”’ it will see a correct 
version of the affair which it has so unfairly stated. 
We have heard much just commendation of the 
** Address,” as placing all the transactions in rela- 
tion to Mr. Barnes in a true 4nd effective light. 
Few we think can read it without the conviction 
that the orthodox have nobly and consistently 
maintained the truth, and with a meekness truly 
remarkable, considering the storm of persecution 
which they had, on that account, to encounter. 


TemPeraNce.—Cotton Mather relates of John 
Eliot, that on one occasion when a glass of wine 
and water was handed to him, he pleasantly de- 
clined it, saying: “Wine is a noble generous 
liquor, and we should be humbly thankful for it; 
but, as I remember, water was made before it.”” 
Pittacus one of the seven wise men of Greece, 
enacted that if a man committed a crime when 
drunk, he should receive a double punishment ; 
a just law as we think. 

Solon also had a law that any Prince who 
should be found drunk, should be put to death. 
The Philosopher Zeno, was so strictly tempe- 
rate that his scholars had it as a maxim, * as sober 
as Zeno.” 3 

Fasuion 1N Dress.—If we may judge from the 
following extract from an old sermon, excessive 
devotion’ to fashion is not exclusively a sin of 
modern days. ‘Thus says the Rev. Mr. Alsop 
some hundred or two years ago: ‘“*O ye wanton 
folly of our times, when it’s almosteas easy to 
enumerate all the tackling of the Royal Sovereign 
as the accoutrements of a capacious lady ; and per- 
haps it requires not much more time to equip and 
rig out a ship for the Indies, as a whimsical 
madam, when she is to sail in state, with all her 
flags, streamers, penons, bound for a Court-voyage. 
With less labour did Adam give names to all the 
creatures in paradise, than an attire-herald shall 
give you the nomenclature of all the trinkets that 
belong to a lady’s closet. And yet all this is but 
to consume a whole morning to put on, which must 
waste the whole evening to put off. Elegantly 
Tertullian saith, a vast estate is inclosed in one 
small locket; a necklace of almost £8000 value, 
hangs on one single string ; a slender neck carries 
lordships and manors, and the thin tip of the ear 
wears a jewel or pendant, that would defray the 
charges of house keeping a twelve-month.” 


CoNGREGATIONALISM.—Several churches in Illi- 
nois have formed themselves into a Congregational 
Association. The New England Spectator in ad- 
verting to the circumstance says, ‘‘ we are rejoiced 


rate themselves from a church full of divisions, and 
to form themselves into the primitive simple so- 
cieties of the Apostles and early christians.” 

The separation of all such churches is an abso- 
lute advantage to the Presbyterian Church. Of 
such it may be truly said, “They went out from 
us, but they were not of us; for if they had been 
of us, they would no doubt have continued with 
us; but. they went out that they might be made 
manifest that they were not all of us.”’ 

We can therefore cordially partake of thg joy 
expressed by the N. E. Spectator at the event, and 
only wish that our joy might abound more and 
more. We repeat it, the Presbyterian Church can 
lose nothing by the formal separation of those, 
who were never in any proper sense united with 
her in faith, affection, or sympathy. We deserve 
the taunt, that our Church is * full of divisions ;”’ 
but who, we inquire, has created these disorders ? 
The very men who now revile us. They have in- 
vaded our peaceful heritage ; they have attempted 
to transplant into our hitherto fruitful soil their 
noxious errors, and now interpret the resistance 
they have met, as an indication of our quarrelsome 
temper. 


to find our brethren at the West beginning to sepa- | 


A man enters your habitation to despoil | byterian Church. 
your goods; you boldly resist his efforts, and he} they say, “the Church will be ours.” 
forthwith proclaims to the world that you are so! warned fore-armed. 


pugnacious, that he can have no furtherfintercourse | 
with you! Who has the best reason to be satis- 
fied at such a determination? The complacence 
and confidence with which the Editor of the Spec- 
tator claims the “ Apostles and early Christians” 
as the founders of Congregationalism, are truly 
amusing. The Bible says nothing on the subject ; 
collateral history is equally silent, and 

His optics must be sharp I ween 

Who sees what is not to be seen. 

Larce Papers.—We are frequently advised to 
enlarge our sheet. To this we have two objec- 
tions; the first is the expense, which we are not 
able to encounter; and the second is, that the 
quality of a newspaper does not depend on its 
size. It may be so large as really to become for- 
midable and unreadable. From what we have 
observed, we are inclined to believe that the con- 
ductors of these mammoth sheets are under a 
strong temptation to insert articles merely for the 
purpose of filling up ; and accordingly they are in- 
cumbered with documents which few are disposed 
to read. Within our limits we cemprise much 
miscellaneous matter; a full abstract of Foreign 
and Domestic Intelligence; practical articles, as 
well as every thing which tends to sustain the 
Presbyterian cause, against the insidious measures 
of innovators. We publish no voluminous docu- 
ments merely for the purpose of filling up. Those 
who have the opportunity of comparing our sheet 
with those of larger size are requested to make the 
comparison. It is true that at present, we devote 
a large space to the controversies of our church, 
but this is absolutely necessary and we hope that 
no true Presbyterian who is aware of the import- 
ance of these controversies, will find fault with us 
on that account. | 


Dr. Junxin’s Puea.—Dr. Junkin is preparing 
to issue his plea in the case of Mr. Barnes, in two 
extra numbers of the Presbyterian. The first half 
of this plea we have read, and are prepared to say 
that as an argument it is satisfactory and masterly, 
and places the subject in a much stronger and 
more effective light, than the report of it in the 
New York Observer. Stenographical reports are 
in all cases inadequate, and in such cases as this, 
must necessarily be greatly defective. Mr. Barnes 
is represented before the public by his own care- 
fully written and elaborate ‘* Defence,”’ and it is 
but fair that the public should possess and read the 
written argument of Dr. Junkin. We have no fear 
in placing these papers by the side of each other, 
and we express it as our confident opinion that Dr. 
Junkin’s proofs cannot be rebutted, and that his ar- 
gument must remain unanswered. ‘The necessity 
for his appearing in this form, has arisen from the 
strange and partial conduct of the New York 
Observer, in attempting to forestall public opinion 
by publishing to the world Mr. Barnes’ Defence, 
without any regard to the order of events; and its 
subsequent refusal to let Dr. Junkin be heard 
through the same medium. A correspondent in 
another part of our paper has placed this conduct 
in its just light. The argument of Dr. Junkin has 
all the advantages of a response to Mr. Barnes’ 
Defence, and exposes its insufficiency. 


Like Persecution.—<An influential New School 
man recently declared it as his opinion, that the 
only way to subvert the orthodox, would be #9 starve. 
them out by refusing all aid to the Ecclesiastical In- 
stitutions of the Church! This is now therule of 
action in the New School Churches—not 4 dollar 
is to be contributed to the Boards of Missions and 
Education, and to the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton. Such is the avowed principle of 
men who profess to be Presbyterians ; and yet in 
the hopeless and useless attempt to secure the fa- 
vour of such, many true Presbyterians are propos- 
ing terms of compromise! It is wrong. The 
line must be drawn, and those who would sustain 
the Church must stand fast and meet the conflict. 
The persecuting spirit evinced in the remark above 
alluded to will probably awaken a spirit of coun- 
teraction. A gentleman of orthodox principles and 
of great munificence, on hearing the circumstance, 
calmly replied, * by the favour of Providence, they 
shall not starve them out.’? His words will be 
responded to by many. Let it be known then that 
our Keclesiastical Boards depend solely on the or- 
thodox for their existence, and in our opinion the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton must depend 
on the same aid; and if by the decisions of the 
next Assembly, the interests of orthodoxy are se- 
cured, we have no doubt, that the affections of the 
Church will rally around these institutions, and 
bear them along triumphantly. 


Munirrcent Donation.—We learn that Henry 
W. Delaven, Esq. of Albany, has contributed, 
through the Rev. Dr. Campbell, one thousand dol- 
lars, towards the endowment of the Professorship 
of Pastoral Theology in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton, New Jersey. 


John Thalhimer was in- 
stalled as Pastor of the Ist Pres. congregation in 
Knowlesville, Orleans co. N. Y. on the 16th Febru- 
ary, by the Pres. of Niagara. Sermon by Rev. R. 
G. Murray, of Niagara Falls. 

Rev. Milo N. Miles, was installed by the Pres- 
bytery of Buffalo, Feb. 9, pastor over the church 
in Mayville. Sermon by Rev. E. J. Gillet, of 
Jamestown. 

Rev. A. T. Hopkins wa8 installed pastor of 
the First Presbyterian church in Buffalo, New 
York, on Wednesday the 17th February. Sermon 
by Rev. BE. J. Gillet, of Jamestown. 3 

Rev. Wm. C. Dana was ordained and installed 
pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church in Charles- 
ton S. C. by Charleston Union Presbytery, on Sab- 
bath Evening, 14th February. Sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. Leland.~ | 


v 


Prriopicats.—We are pleased to see the Ist. 
No. of a new Periodical in pamphlet form, devoted 
to the cause of learning, entitled “ The School 
Master and Advocate of Education” edited by J. 
Frost, and published in Philadelphia by W. Mar- 
shall,& Co. It affords fair promise of being a 
useful journal. 

The Rev. N. L. Rice has issued the first No. of a 
religious newspaper in Bardstown Ky. entitled the 
Western Protestant. We wish the Editor ample 
success in his attempt to assail and overthrow po- 
pery in its strong hold in the Great Valley. 


Stavery.—It is said that the New School very 
seriously intend to agitate the question of Slavery 
in the next Assembly, with the express hope and 
expectation of forcing the Southern churches to 


_ RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Hoean and Txompson of this city have publish- 


ed in two octavo volumes, embracing 1268 pages, 


the History of the Church of Christ by the late 
Rev. Joseph Milner, with additions and corrections 
by the late Rev. Isaac Milner D. D. from the last 
London edition. The publishers deserve much 
praise and patronage for the handsome manner in 
which, they have issued this truly valuable work. 
Milner will ever be a favourite with the pious stu- 
dent of Ecclesiastical History ; such will find it 
much safer to travel over this ground with him as 
a guide, than with Mosheim, however excellent he 
may be in many respects. 


Key and Bippte have published a new, enlar- 
ged, and improved edition of the Outlines of Sacred 
History from the Creation of the World tothe Des- 
truction of Jerusalem; intended for schools and 
families. ‘This work has been noticed by us be- 
fore. 

The same publishers have reprinted, in a hand- 
some duodecimo, Dick on the Mental Illumination 
and Moral Improvement of Mankind. Dick is well 
known and much admired in this country as an in- 
structive writer. In the present volume he has 
given a mass of various and entertaining know- 
ledge, and: while we consider his opposition to re- 
ligious instruction by means of Catechisms as ab- 
surd and indefensible, “fa distrust him as a guide 
in Christian Theology, we have consulted his 
works with pleasure and profit. 


Howe and Bates of New York have published 
‘‘ Awful Disclosures of Maria Monk.” ‘This indi- 
vidual professes to have been a Black Nun in the 
Hotel Dieu Nunnery at Montreal, and discloses the 
dark transactions to which she was there privy. 
If the statements made be authentic, no govern- 
ment should tolerate such establishments. That 


| such scenes have occurred in European nunneries 


we verily believe, and that they might occur in 

Montreal is very probable ; but still we are of opi- 

nion, that no such statements should be made pub- 

licly without a well founded conviction of their 

authenticity. Deeply as we abhor nunneries we 

would not render them more abhorrent by the aid 
of false testimony. The persons engaged in this 

publication are morally obliged to take measures 

to verify this narrative or to withdraw it from circu- 
lation. Our beliefin it is for the present suspend- 
ed. Could not the civil authority in Montreal in- 

stitute a scrutiny and call upon Maria Monk asa 
witness ? If the managers of the nunnery should re- 
sist such an investigation it would be strong proof 
against them 


Pampuiets.—An Address delivered before the 
Eucleian and Philomathean Societies of the Uni- 
versity of New York; by the Rev. John Breckin- 
ridge, D.D. ‘The object of the address is to enforce 
upon American youth the sacred obligation of main- 
taining and cherishing the free institutions of our 
country, which has been selected by Providence 
as the great depository of liberty. ‘The style of 
the Address is fervid and patriotic ; and the gener- 
al view it presents are deeply important at the pre- 
sent juncture. The author dwells emphatically 
upon the dangers which threaten our liberty from 
foreign interference, particularly in the attempt to 
establish among us the great spiritual despotism 
of popery. Protestantism and liberty are closely 
associated; popery and slavery are identical. 
Our danger lies in an unchecked immigration from 
the Roman Catholic countries of Europe. As the 
author beautifully remarks ; ‘‘ we were launched as 
a life-boat for the nations, from the wreck of human 
liberty and hope in the old world; and now we 
are ready to be overwhelmed in a sea of troubles 
by those whom we have attempted to save”’ 

‘¢ An Appeal in behalf of Oglethorpe Universi- 
ty, Georgia.””» We hope the appeal may prove 
successful, in behalf of this Presbyterian institu- 
tion. 

A Sermon by the Rev. J. L. Wilson, D. D. of 
Cincinnati, occasioned by the decease of the Rev. 
Daniel Hayden. ‘The memory of a truly excel- 
lent manis worthily commemorated in this sermon. 

The Ministerial Office, a sermon by the Rev. D. 
L. Carrol, D. D. a well written and appropriate 
discourse. 

Inaugural Address, by Rev. Gilbert Morgan, 
President of Western University of Pennsylva- 
nia—The Address contains enlarged, liberal, and 
scholarlike views. 

For the Presbyterian. 


PRAYER FOR THE CHURCH. 

Mr, Editor—Sir, the ** hint to all” in your pa-' 
per of the 11th ult. in relation. to prayer on behalf 
of our distracted Church, is both timely and im- 
portant, and commends itself to the heart and con- 
science of every true Presbyterian. To whom 
indeed, should we look for help, in a day like 
this, but to the God of Isracl, the hope of his peo- 
ple in all generations ; the hearer and answerer of 
prayer? Voto them that go down to Egypt for 
help, and stay on horses, and trust in chariots, 
because they are many, and in horsemen because they 
are very strong, BUT THEY LOOK NOT UNTO THE 
Hoty One or NEITHER SEEK THE LorD! 
‘Truly vain is the help of manin such a case as 
ours! Why then are we slack to humble our- 
selves before the Lord? Why do we not repent 
—and confess and forsake our sins, and turn to 
him with full purpose of heart? Why not with 
{one accord, by prayer and supplication, night and 
day, seek the turning away of his anger from us, 
and his gracious and timely interposition, to save 
obr beloved Zion from evils which are even ready 
to bury herin ruins? The Lord will not abhor 
his own inheritance—for Ais name sake he will 
not cast us off if we seek him aright. Butif like 
the stubborn Jews we remain unhumbled, in vain 
shall we cry, ‘+ the temple of the Lord, the temple of 
the Lord, the temple of the Lord are these,”—he will 
not regard his temple, neither spare, if we honour 
him only with our lips, and trusting in external 
privileges, do not thoroughly amend our ways. 

Is not this, sir, a day of wrath and rebuke, not 
to our own particular church only, but to the 
whole of the American Israel? ‘True it is, there 
is external prosperity, and much activity in many 
departments of religious enterprise,—but alas, 
what is this, compared with the corruptions of 
doctrine and heresies, which like vultures are 
preying upon the very vitals of the whole body! 
Because the evil works in a great measure, un- 
seen and unobserved, it is not the less real; but 
far more dangerous, and difficult of remedy. Here 
is the danger and a great one,—that while the 
most think that there never was a generation so 
wise and holy as the present, and some even talk 
as if the conversion of the world were at our very 
doors—there are all kinds of destructive errors 
abroad in the chaurches—and very few faithful 
watchmen, to sound an alarm. It seems as if} 
the solid foundations of many generations were 
breaking up! What instability, what innova- 
tions in every department. ‘The press groans and 
labours, but its productions are too often but va- 
nity and confusion. What striving and contend- 
ing, in many cases, about nothing—straining ata 
gnat and swallowing a camel—tithing ** mint and 


anise and cummin,” and omitting “ the weightier | ject of interest in that body,” 
matters, of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith!” | ston of the net 


But understand me not to speak lightly of the 
present controversy in our church. 


this is acase of unparalleled importance to the | tions, and 


secede from their present connexion with the Pres- 
we can accomplish that,” 


present and to all succeeding generations. Lonk | drawn.” estlo 
at our churches—look at the nation—consider the | sider of such vital importance, 
Fore-| prevalence of errors—their tendency to multiply | for once, 
and spread; take a prospective view, and what| Yes; I say, 


an appalling issue, supposing nothing to arrest 
their progress! What barrier, then, shall be in- 
terposed ? or, what counter influence shall roll 
back this fearful tide of evils? We read (and 
blessed be God for the assurance!) * When the 
enemy shall come in like a flood the Spirit of the 
Lord shall lift up a standard against him.” Now 
is not this blessed Spirit given in answer to 
rayer? And will not God be sought unto by 
his Church in her troubles? ‘Call upon me” 
(says He) in the day of trouble: I will deliver thee 
and thow shalt glorify me.” A want of just confi- 
dence in the Lord Jesus Christ, as ** Head over 
all things to his Church,” and a want of prayer- 
fulness, on her part in times of danger are fearful 


ways betokens deliverance at hand. Let every 
one, then, who loves God, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and who seeks his glory in the prosperity 
of the American Presbyterian Church, stt apart 
(after the example of some, as in your ** hint,””) a 
portion ‘of each Saturday evening for special and 
secret supplication to God, in behalf of the 
Church in her present distracted state, and parti- 
cularly that God would so enlighten, strengthen, 
and direct the next General Assembly, as to bring 
the present controversy to such a termination as 
will honour the truth and promote the Divine 
glory.”” Why, sir, overthrow true Presbyterian- 
ism—overthrow our Scriptural and admirable 
Standards of faith and practice, and what remains? 
What other church in our land has any thing to 
offer, so likely as our forms to prove, in God’s 
hand, an adequate and effectual barrier against 
the universal spread of pernicious heresies ? ‘Take 
these forms out of the way, then, and manifold 
errors, like giants, undisguised and unopposed, 
would stalk with prodigious and destructive 
strides, through the length and breadth of our 
land: which calamity, may God for Christ’s sake 
avert, 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE COURSE OF THE NEW YORK OBSERVER 
IN THE CASE OF MR. BARNES. 

Mr. Editor,—1 am not a subscriber to the Pres- 
byterian, but to the Observer; yet a reader of both. 
In reading the New York Observer from week to 
week, 1 have been inclined to drop them a few 
lines expressive of my opinion, on the course 
they have pursued. My intention was changed, 
when I read in their paper of February 20th, that 
they could not publish Dr. Junkin’s Jetter to Dr. 
Spring. I have therefore concluded to send it to 

ou. 
: ‘The case of Mr. Barnes is one of long standing, 
and known throughout the church. ‘The trial of 
Mr. Barnes before the Presbytery was extensively 
known. ‘The appeal of Dr. Junkin from the deei- 
sion uf the Assembly’s Second Presbytery was 
Known as far as the religious press would carry it. 

The appeal of Dr. Junkin was to the Philadel- 
phia Synod. Mr. Barnes’ Presbytery and his 
friends, there-appeared expecting the trial. So 
far there can be no dispute. 

The editors of the New York Observer were 
aware of this. In their paper of November 7th, 
they write as follows. ** The interest excited by 
the trial of Mr. Barnes for heresy before the Synod 
of Philadelphia, induced us to send our reporter to 
aitend the meeting in York. He has full notes of 
all that is important, which he will fill out soon.” 
They knew that his trial would come up there. 
Their stenographer by their authority, was on 
the ground to report the proceedings of the Sy- 
nod, not the cut-door proceedings. ‘Their reporter 
is the same person that reported the doings of the 
last Assembly ; the meeting of the Board of Mis- 


these matters, t¢ should have been at this time, 
Their own published declarations in respect to 
reporting required it. ‘The church requited it; 
common honesty required it. 

Instead of acknowledging in any way, that 
they have made a mistake, they insist upon it that 
they are right, and that Dr. Junkin has no ground 
to consider that he has been wrongly treated. 
Yea, they even go further, and appear from their 
last paper (February 20th,) to be angry with the 
Doctor for expecting of them to do away an im- 
pression made by them, which is contrary to the 
truth. 

Their course in the whole case from the above 
hasty examination is, in my opinion, far, very 


signs of approaching ruin, while the contrary al- pfar from that, that should be desired by any set 


of men who pretended to act fairly and honour- 
ably by both parties. 

The New York Observer has secured many of 
its subscribers, from the impression that they 
would not interfere with these questions in the 
church, or that when ‘they did so, it would be to 
d@equal justice to both sides. Believing this, I 
have subscribed for it, and have exerted myself 
to get it into circulation. Have 1 not then a 
right to complain, when a case, the whole par- 
ticulars of which I desired to see; and one which 
every Presbyterian should desire thoroughly to 
understand, is presented to the public in the way 
which ] have above mentioned? © 

What had Mr. Barnes’ Defence to do with the 
Report of the Synod’s doings? Nothing, even 
the Observer will answer. But he was not heard, 
and justice requires that he should be, say the 
Editors. Why was he not heard, I ask ? did not 
the Synod give him the offer in every possible 
way of ahearing 2 But the Editors will say they 
wished the case to come fairly before the the pub- 
lic. Why then did they not ask Dr. Junkin for 
his accusation before the Presbytery—and then 
publish the defence? The proceedings of Synod 
would then have followed in order. Another 
course is adopted. 

Is there no way in which we can have Dr. 
Junkin’s plea in full, (as that published as his 
speech is only a part of it,) and presented to all 
those who feel an interest in the decision of this 
great question? I ask this because from the Ob- 
server of the 20th, I see no hope of having Dr. 
Junkin’s plea before the public in that paper, in 
which Mr. Barnes’ Defence appeared at length, 
and enlarged on from what it was when delivered 
in Presbytery. 

It appears to me that very Jittle discernment is 
needed by any reader to perceive that the neutral 
paper has become umpire, to judge in this matter, 
which of the parties are right, and what course 
things should take. Politic men, are sometimes 
impolitic in theit measures. W. D.S. 


For the Presbyterian. 
NEW HAVEN. 


Mr. Editor.—An article appeared in a late No. of 
the New Haven Religious Intelligencer, entitled, 
‘** Union and Disunion,”’ in which a recent deci- 
sion of the Presbytery of Georgia, has been rather 
captiously canvassed, and a freedom of personal 
Teflection indulgee towards some of its members, 
which seems to demand notice and reply. A resi- 
dent within the bounds of the Georgia Presby- 
tery, intimately acquainted with the facts in ques- 
tion, begs permission, Mr. Editor, to offer a few 
remarks upon the veracity of these statements. 
And if it shall appear that not one of all the im- 
portant particulars mentioned, is in strict accord- 
ance with ¢ruéh,—and that the spirit of the piece 
does greater violence to the law of love, than the 


' sions at Baltimore; and the trial of Dr. Beecher 
of Cincinnati. So far as I know, (I was not 
there,) he did his duty. He took down what he 
heard, the speeches that were made, and the busi- 
ness that was transacted. With the written docu- 
ments that were kept in pocket undelivered, he had 
nothing todo. 

He sent to the editors his report; a report of 
what was done, not of what was intended to be 
done. What else did they send him there for? 
Was it not for this very end? Was it not done 
with the intention of publishing? Every reader 
of the Observer, even a child would have so un- 
derstood it. I expected it,—fairly—candidly— 
honestly. I looked for nothing else. 

By letter, the reporter communicated the deci- 
sion of the Synod, which letter was published 
in the New York Observer of November 14th. 
The week following, on the 21st, appears the 
Defence of Mr. Barnes, occupying the first page 
of the paper; the second containing the first part 
of the Synod’s doings. The Defence was con- 
tinued in the papers of the 28th and December 
5th, and probably concluded in the 12th, (owing, 
as I suppose, to the great fire in that city, this 
number did not come to hand,) filling a large part 
of four numbers. 

When they gave the report up to January 9th, 
the editors make the following remark: ** We 
have now arrived at the opening of the plead- 
ings; we have not yet received the manuscript 
from our reporter, but presume that Dr. Junkin’s 
speech and the opinions of the court, are all that 
remain to complete the trial. Those of our 
readers who are dissatisfied with the great space 


remember, that this is now the prominent sub- 


| ject of interest in the Presbyterian church, and 


must remain so, until after the meeting of the 
General Assembly in May next.” They have 
just arrived ut the opening of the pleadings on the 
9th of January, and the Defence of Mr. Barnes 
at length, was concluded in the same paper on 
the 12th of December, just four weeks before. 
The part of his appeal from the decision of the 
Synod to the Assembly, that had not been treated 
of in his defence, appeared in the Observer of 
December 28th. On the 19th of this same 
month (December) also, we have Mr. Barnes’ 
speech before the New York Young Men’s Edu- 
cation Society; and on the 23d of January, the 
case of Mr. Barnes, copied from the Phz/adel- 
phian, containing a long letter to his congrega- 
tion, on the course he intended to pursue in res- 
pect to the decision of Synod. : 

On the 16th of January Dr. Junkin’s plea be- 
gins,—his plea before Synod. The case until 
then is not plainly before the public. On the 
23d of January nothing appears, and no reason is 
given by the editors. January 30th, notice is 
given that the proceedings shall be continued 
next week, but no reason for the delay. On the 
6th of February, Dr. Junkin’s plea is continued, 
but not the least intimation of the cause of post- 
ponement. I have not the 13th by me, but my 
impression is, that the blame was thrown upon 
Dr. Junkin for neglecting to forward the matter. 

Now, be it remembered, that all this business 
of reporting belongs to the Synod. ‘The editors, 
instead of publishing the proceedings of Synod, 
and the plea of Dr. Junkin, begin with Mr. 
Barnes’ Defence before the Presbytery enlarged 
upon. They have every word of it published, 
Mr. Barnes’ appeal from Synod, his addresses, 
&c., and yet, not one word of Dr. Junkin’s plea 
has appeared. What had Mr. Barnes’ Defence 
before Presbytery to do with the report of Sy- 
nod? Can the editors answer? Yes. They 
decide that justice was not done Mr. Barnes, 
and they publish his defence before Presbytery. 

I must confess, that I was not a little surprised 
at this. And then their refusal (after publishing 
Mr. Barnes’ written defence,) to publish Dr. Jun- 
kin’s accusation before Presbytery, written out 
in full. I say, I was surprised. The editors 
were not bound by law to publish Dr. Junkin’s 
plea as written out by him. But in honour they 
were bound. Impartiality required it. 

The Observer has always plead the ground of 
neutrality. ‘They say that they never take sides 
in these great and agitating questions. Being a 
constant reader, I have often thought 1 saw a 
little leaning. While it did not go too far it was 
well enough, there was very little complaint. 
But when a case comes before the church, which 


9th.) **is now the prominent sub- 
and that, the dect- 


General Assembly in relation to this 
matter, will probably determine whether the Presby- 


No, Sir, | terian Church is to be divided into two denomina- | 


if it is divided, where the line will be 
A question which these editors con- 

required of them. 
to act on the ground of strict impartiality. 
if ever they acted thus in relation to 


which the report occupies in our columns, should. 


piece itself to strict veracity ; how shall we ac- 
count for the fact, that it has a place in a ** Chris- 


tian Intelligencer,” unless upon the principle. 


that ** the end justifies the means.” 

And Ist. The Georgia Presbytery, is, with a 
sneer, styled an ‘* Act and Testimony Presby- 
tery” —for what reason, or on what evidence, does 
not appear, unless it be found in the fact, that it 
presumed to refuse ordination to a New Haven 
student, because be could not honestly subscribe 
the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. It seems 
to be taken for granted, that every Presbytery that 
does its duty must be an * Act and Testimony 
Presbytery,” which is probably paying a higher 
CONge-nexAt to that instrument, than the writer in- 
tended. But what are the facts? The Presbytery 
as a body never acted on that subject, and not an 
individual of the Presbytery ever signed it. The only 
apology for the writer is, that a member of the 
Georgia Presbytery, when commissioned to at- 
tend the General Assembly, was also directed to 
attend the Pittsburgh Convention, and vote for the 
general good, but whether the Presbytery were in 
favour, or opposed to the Act and ‘Testimony did 
not then appear, nor is it now known, except at 
New Haven. 

2d. No alumnus of Yale College in the Geor- 
gia Presbytery, has become possessed of **men- 
servants and women-servants” by matrimonial 
connection with large estates, however, well they 
may think of ** southern institutions :” but this 
disclaimer, be it observed, is not made from the 
slightest shrinking from comparison with the 
Friend of God, and Father of the Faithful, but 
simply to show with what recklessness, the 
writer in question, makes his assertions, and with 
what reverence he uses Scripture phraseology. If 
the venerable holiness of Abraham is no protec- 
tion from the sarcastic pen of the Christian Intel- 
ligencer, we cannot wonder that the labours of 
humbler servants of God, should be depreciated ; 
and they held up to the popular odium of an abo- 
lition community. If the writer has made} his 
assertions from common report, or from the testi- 
mony of some kind friend, who has a fellow- 
feeling and common sympathy with his opinions, 
he should learn to trust with caution the *‘ fama 
clamosa” of the present day, as well as the co- 
loured representations of prejudiced correspond- 
ents. 3 

3d. ‘These alumni of Yale College, whose cha- 
racters and circumstances seem to have been so 
intimately known, and so kindly, and with such 
good intentions exposed, have not so far forgotten 
‘*the hole of the pit whence they were digged, 
that the theology of that New England which 
gave them birth has become odious in they 
sight.” On the contrary—while they are free to 
confess, that they have no sympathy with the 
present theology of New Haven, they hold in the 
highest veneration and esteem, their Alma Mater. 
The President and Professors they will never 
cease torevere. ‘lhe theology of that institution, 
eizhteen years ago,—the theology of Dwight, of 
Edwards, and of nearly all New England at that 
period, is essentially their theology. They tis- 
tened to the whole doctrinal system of the vene- 
rable president, as he himself delivered it— 
joined the church under his ministry, and have 
ever since made his valued work a part of their 
library, and the subject of their frequent study ; 
and yet affirm before God and the churches, that 
they believe the present theology of that school 
differs fotv calv, from the theology of Yale, aad 
of almost all New England eighteen years ago. 
This belief has arisen from the constaat perusal 
of the Christian Spectator, and from the doctrines 
preached in our pulpits, by at least four persons 
who received their theological education in that 
seminary. This impression may be attributed to 
a want of discriminatlon—to prejudice—to having 
become “rich in men-servants and womep- 
servants,” or accounted for by some equally kind 
and liberal insinuation: but so itis, that, common 
Christians, who understand not the refinements of 
the improved theology, inquire, what these things 
mean—and whether the doctrines of these bold 
innovators is, indeed, the faith of the Presbyterian 
chureh ? 
Who, then, have * forgotten the hole of the pit 
whence they were digged,” the men who claim 
to be the representatives of the theology of New 


turning the faith of their fathers; or those, who, 
although at a distance from their own beloved 
New England, are endeavouring to perpetuate, 
and extend the principles of their Puritan ances- 
tors. ‘** The theology of New England has be- 
come odious to them,” it is said; yes, of that 
New England, ** where the contributions of the 
churches educated them for the ministry. ’ To 
this sentimental flourish, it is a sufficient reply, 
that these alumni of Yale, received their whole 
theological education at /’rincelon; and whatever 
of doctrine was teceived during their academical 


England, and, under this assumption, are over- | 
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- honest that they were ever made. 


““weep over those he had slain.” 


> 


course, was derived from the venerable Dwight, 
and has, as yet, undergone no essential change. In 
their minds, the divinity of the New England 
churches, is far from being indentified with the 


new divinity of New Haven. They love to think} p 


of the church, as she was in their earliest recollec- 


s tions, when her faith was a grave and solid struc- 


ture; resting on * the foundation of the prophets 
and apostles,” and they shrink with pain from 
the,distressing metamorphosis, which has con- 
vetied it into a school of * philosophy and vain 
deceit.” 
. 4th. Another assertion of this writer, is the fol- 
“Jowing—* On the ground that Mr. Magill made 
it appear, that every man becomes a sinner by his 
own act, and not by the act of hia progenitor, or 
of his Creator, he was rejected by a unanimous 
vote of Presbytery.” Now the fact was, Mr. 
Magill was not rejected for any such reason, but be- 
cause he rejected the Confession of Faith of the 
. Presbyterian church, if it “* were to be understood 
according to the obvious meaning.’”’ ‘The Pres- 
bytery were all favourable to Mr. Magill, and 
ardently wished him to labour among them, but 


_he being much more honest than many whose 
- # Orthodoxy passes muster at Princeton,” frankly 


acknowledges that he holds fully, and entirely 
the doctrines pf the New Haven School ; thus, 
virtually, avowing his opposition to the Presby- 
terian doctrine and government. Mr. Magill con- 
siders it no slander to be identified, in his theolo- 
gical sentiments, with Dr. Taylor, and the other 
members of the Triumvirate, and the inquiry is 
respectfully submitte , whether Messrs. ‘l'aylor, 
Fitch, and Goodrich,4conld, without perjary, join 
the Presbyterian chu rch by adopting her Confes- 
sion of Faith? If they could not, why arraign the 
Georgia Presbytery, for rejecting one who agrees 
with them in every particular? Again, it is 
said, Mr. Magill may have expressed unsound 
opinions, bat to “* impute his errors to the Institu- 


- tion at which he studied, would be as anjust, as 


it would be, to impute the Unitarianism of Holly 
to Dr. Dwight, or that of Dewry to Dr. Woods.” 
These students of Dr. Dwight and Dr. Woods, 
were originally orthodox, and came from their 


tuition Unitarian, it would seem to be as fair an 


inference that there is something ‘ rotten in the 

state of Denmark,” as that the depravity of every 

child of Adam has some sort of connection with 

the depravity oftheir progenitor. If Mr. Magill’s 

were an isolated case, such an imputation might, 

indeed, seem unfair; but when every New Haven 

student, has the same prin we think that 
the Institution at which they styttied, may justly’ 
be made responsible.; 

‘There is one other item which deserves a pass- 
ing remark, ** he (Magill) felt himself bound to 
labour at the South and for the South, and not the 
less so, because fe had seen, that Northern born 
ministers going Southward, become too Southern 
to be very useful.” Was this modest communi- 
cation received from Mr. Magill himself or was it 
indeed, one of those happy guesses which seem 
to characterize this writer? ‘+ He had felt and he 
had seen—now as no one could feel and see for him, 
it would seem that he has identified himself as 
furnishing this information. It would not become 
the **Northern born ministers’ of the Georgia 


_ Presbytery to defend themselves from the impu- 


tation of ** having become too Southern to be very 
useful :’’ and they have very little inclination to 
attempt such defence with those who claim to be 
fifty years ahead of their brethren in usefulness as 
well as Theological light. They have no fears but 
that the Southern Church will do them justice. 
To them it is a very small matter to be judged of 
some men’s judgment—for ** behold their witness 
is in heaven, and their record is on high.” 
There is one part of their labour, however, that 
should have been appreciated. They contributed 
in no small degree to the introduction of the fight 
of New Haven into this region of country, through 
some of those, who probably would never have 
seen a College, nor entered the ministry but for 
Northern born exertion.”” Whether this exer- 
tion, freely made, was useless, they are not com- 
petent to determine ; it is left for the decision of 
those, who feel it necessary to bolster up their 
orthodoxy by depreciating the services of their 
brethren. 

Having now disposed of all the assertions of the 
Christian Intelligencer, the matter is left with 
the public to-decide how far it was Christian and 
The members 
of the Georgia Presbytery have neither time ror 
inclination for,controversy, they will not feel 
bound, therefore, to reply to any further attack 
from New Haven, unless their ministerial charac- 
ter should be again aspersed, or the churches, with 
which they are connected, misrepresented. ‘To 
disabuse their Presbytery, and their Churches, 
has been more their object than self-defence.—To 


~ these Churches, and to God, the Judge of all, they 


are accountable, and not to any self-constituted 
tribunal, to which they never were, and never can 
be amenable. 


For the Presbyterian. 
MUSIC, A DIVINE INSTITUTION, 

Not only revelation, but the nature of music it- 
eelf, evinces this fact. Music had its origin in 
heaven. It was designed to give to the devotion 
of cherubim and seraphim, its most lofty expres- 
sion. On earth, doubtless, it was first found in 
paradise. The science of sound is in itself, mys- 
terious, wonderful, and interesting. By examina- 
tion we find that in this science, the most immu- 
table system prevails. Throughout the great 
variety of tones, semitones, dieses, and commas, 
there is a fixed relation, and perfect order, which 
manifests the arrangement of a Divine hand. 
Every sound has its own peculiar nature, bears 
its own peculiar relation to all the other sounds, 
and produces its own peculiar impression upon 
the mind. Some are discordant in their nature, 
and will by no means associate. Others will 
mingle in the most, flowing harmony. In man, 
there is a constituted, a close connection between 
the tones or sounds of the voice, and the affections 
of the heart. The harmony of music entering by 
the ear, corresponds with the feelings, and con- 
trols the emotions of the mind. This is manifest 
from the fact, that under the performance of certain 
‘compositions of harmony, the passions of love, 
grief, fear, &c., are produced on the audience ac- 
cording to the design of the composer, and nature 
of the peace. ‘* Abnarder the Great, by a skilful 
performance of music, was made to grasp his 
sword for the slaughter, when no enemy was 
‘near; and by achange of key and expression, to 
Says St. Augus- 
tine, ** How abundantly did I weep before God, 
to fsear those hymns of thine, being touched to 
the very quick, by the voices of the sweet church- 
song. The voices flowed into my ear, and the 
truth pleasantly instilled into my heart, which 
caused the affections of my devotions to overflow, 
and my tears to run over; and happy did I feel 
therein.” It can not be supposed that the Al- 
mighty has constituted this connection without 
having some wise end in view, nor, that he has 
not provided the means for the improvement, and 
does not demand the cultivation of this faculty, 
80 as to exert its greatest possible influence over 
the affections of the heart. With this view of the 
subject we are led to admire the wisdom of the 
Creator in giving to different voices different 
Spheres of action. One will ascend a heightin vain 
‘attempted by another, wha may enjoy an equal vic- 
tory in exploring the downward deep. Yet, more 
‘to be admired is the phenomenon, that the female 
voiee is, by universal law, a whole octochord 
above that of the male. This displays the wis- 
dom and design of the Creator, in giving to each 
its different sphere of expanded space, that he 
may add strength to the moral machinery, by 
uniting the greater number of harmonical sounds 
dn music, the magic of whose power the world 
has ever ackncwledged to be irresistible. 
the heathen nations have ever supposed music to 
be the handmaid of religion, and invested with 
sacred dignity. Music upon its first introduction 
into all nations, was devoted to religious pur- 
osesa. Greece and Rome held it sacred. ‘The 
gyptiaos, as soon as it became corrupted in its 
use, prohihited by law, their children being in- 
structed in the science. From these and similar 


* proofs, we conclude that this gift to the intelligent 
race, which has such a mighty control over all 
the emotions and affections of the heart, was de- 
signed of God tq be an engine of mora] power in 
favour of truth. - But we are net left to determine 


Even 


its origin a8 a divine institution to its nature 
alone. Revelation gives it new dignity, and com- 
mends it to us with imperious authority. In all 
ages of the chureh, music has had a prominent 
lace in the worship of God. Says Buck, * Sing- 
ing has always been a branch both of natural 
and revealed religion, in all ages and periods of 
time!! « Young men and maidens, old men and 
children”’—** persuns of every age and sex, have 
their part to bear, in this part of the worship of the 
great congregation.” ‘ Let them praise the name 
of the Lord for his name alone is excellent; his 
glory is above the heavens and the earth!! Reve- 
lation teaches that the angelic host are continually 
singing the praises of God; that the anthem of 
the redeemed millions is appointed to be heard in 
heaven throughout eternity. ‘To celebrate the 
work of creation, the morning stafs sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” ‘To 
celebrate the Redeemer’s birth, a multitade de- 
scended to earth, and in accents heard by mortal 

ears, filled the air with triumphant praise.”’ Moses 
and the children of Israel sang unto the Lord, 
“QO come let us sing unto the Lord.” ‘*Itis 
good to sing praise unto the Lord.” In the 
schools of the prophets before king David’s time, 
music was cultivated. The king himself was a 
poet and musician of no common merit. Soon 
after Saul was anointed king by Samuel, he met 
a company of prophets descending from the hill 

of God with instramental and vocal music. ‘ At 
midnight Paul and Silas sang praise unto the 

Lord.”? These with various other precepts and ex- 
hortations in the\revealed rule of faith and prac- 
tice, particularly the hymn sung at the institution 

of the sacramental supper, we think, establish the 

divine authority of music in the churches, beyond 

a rational déubt. If then the nature of music 

itself, as well as revelation, establish its divine 

authority, what is the duty of the church? If 
God himself has appointed it a part of the service 

of the church, is not this sufficient to show its im- 

portance? Dage Christians safely neglect to cul- 

tivate sacred qnusic, that it may be conducted 

heartily and in érder? The church, and the church 

alone is bound to attend to the cultivation of this 

science. Most certainly, this subject is not 
viewed in its proper light by the church. She has 

forfotten to use this arm of her power. Guilt 

lies at her door in this matter. How often are 

her ministers and private members disturbed in 

their worship, and the good impressions made by 

a solemn sermon in a great measure banished by 

the unnatural or discordant performance of the 

music—the very opposite to that for which it was 

instituted as a part of church service. ‘These 

things ought not so to be. D.F. W. 


MISSIONARIES TO CHINA. 


The ship Morrison, Ingersoll, from New York, 
arrived at Canton on the 4th of October, with 
Messrs. Hanson and Lockwood, Missionaries, of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, being the first 
of that denomination who have entered upon the 
arduous duties of a Chinese mission. The Can- 
ton Register, in commenting upon this arrival, 
says—** America is now foremost in the honour- 
able pursuit of civilizing the natives of this em- 
pire, but we hope she will not be left alone in her 
attempts to do that mighty task.” | 

The first annual meeting of the Society for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge in China, was held 
on the 19th of October, in the American hong, 
No.2. The President and Secretary of the So- 
ciety both being absent from Canton, Mr. Wet- 
more was called to the chair, and the Rev. Mr. 
Bridgman appointed Secretary. The annual re- 
port was read, and various resolutions were of- 
fered. . 

The following gentlemen were chosen a com- 
mittee for conducting the business of the society. 
Wm. Jardine, Esq., President; Robert Inglis, 
Esq-, Treasurer; J.C. Green, Esq., R. Turner, 
Esq., Russel Sturgis, Esq., Rev. E. C. Bridg- 
man, and Rey, C. Gutzlaff, Chinese Secretaries ; 
J. R. Morrison, Esq., English Secretary. 

The receipts from donations and subscriptions | 
were announced to be 950 Spanish dollars. 


A NOBLE ACT. 


We have heard of many pleasing instances 
connected with the late severe disaster which 
befel the Methodist ‘Episcopal church, in the 
destruction of their ** Book Concern,” by fire, 
yet we know of no one which has given more 
general satisfaction, than the act of the American 
Bible Society. Knowing that the Sabbath-schools, 
under the care of the Methodist church, would be 
great sufferers by the destruction of the Scriptures 
intended for their use, the Board of Managers of 
the American Bible Society, at their regular meet- 
ing last evening, unanimously voted a donation of 
jive thousand Bibles and ten thousand Testaments, 
for the nse of the schools under the care of the 
Methodist Episcopal church.— Y. Com. Adv. 


JOURNAL OF MR. LOWRIE FROM CALCUTTA. 


City of Paina.—Population.—Manufactures,— 
Mission.—Sikhs. 


Sept. 1.—Having had a fine wind, and the 
course of the river being very direct from Bar, 
I reached Patna this morning—about 370 miles 
by land, and 500 or 550 by water, from Calcutta. 
The appearance of this city from the river is cer- 
tainly superior to that of most India towns I have 
yet seen. It is built chiefly along one street, oe 
the south bank of the river which is here morn 
than usualiy elevated above the water; and many 
of the houses are quite large, constructed of 
brick, and abutting on the river. Yet a nearer 
view shows that many of the buildings are going 
to ruin, while scarcely any of them are in a 
better style than what is seen in Hindu buildings 
elsewhere. The population is variously esti- 
mated. Probably it is not leas than 150,000. 
The number is so large that the city extends six 
or seven miles along the river; though in no part 
is the width perhaps more than half or three- 
fourths of a mile. Among the manufactures of 
this city, a kind of cloth resembling diaper and 
damask linens, and wax candles, are of most 
note in other parts of India. The Company have 
some of their depots for opium at this place; of 
which article, as of salt, they retain the monopoly. 

There are two missionaries at Patna; one a 
very devoted, interesting gentleman of fortune 
who is not in connexion with any society; the 
other a Baptist. Neither of them have been very 
long here, and have not as yet had the privilege 
of seeing any converts from among the Heathen. 
The Sikhs have a place of worship at Patna of 
considerable repute. It would be interesting to 
ascertain how this solitary branch of that religion 
was planted so far from the parent stock. After 
staying a few hours with a kind Christian family 
to whom I had letters, and where I had the addi- 
tional pleasure of meeting the former mentioned 
missionary, I started again in the afternoon, and 
made a few miles, mooring for the night opposite 
to Bankepur. 


Towns of Bankepur, Deghad, and Danapur.— 
Baptist Missionaries. 


Sept. 2.—Passing Bankepur, where the civil 
servants of the Company, engaged in administer- 
ing justice and collecting the revenue, chiefly re- 
side, and then passing Deghah, I stopped between 
the latter place and Danapur, and spent the rest 
of the day with another Baptist missionary who 
is stationed at this place. Here I enjoyed the 
satisfaction of much Christian intercourse with 
this family and the other Baptist missionary who 
had come to spend the day with them. These 
brethren, in addition to their duties among the 
Heathen, in preaching and talking to them and 
distributing tracts, have each an English service 
attended by some of the Europeans or others 
who speak English. Patna, Bankepur, Deghah, 
and Danapur, form an almost continuous city of 
twelve or fifteen miles in length. Deghah is a 
considerable village, and Danapur, the scene of 
Henry Martyn’s .pious labours, is one of the 
largest military stations; and has also a native 
population of probably 15,000 or 20,000. There 
is usually a King’s regiment, European, a Com- 
pany’s, and a large artillery detachment, at this. 
post, who have fine substantial barracks. The 
church also makes a good appearance. With 
the chaplain I did not become acquainted. From 


tion but little, if any better than when the faith- 
ful Martyn was here, or than is described in the 
Journal of Bishop Heber. 


The Gandak, Gogra, and Soane Rivers. 

Sept. 3.—This morning, there was a fine breeze 
which raised quite a sea in the broad expanse of 
water over which we sailed. The river is here 
several miles wide at this season. In the course 
of to-day’s sail, we passed the mouths of three 
large rivers which enter the Ganges ; the Gandak, 
(Gunduk) which is said to take its rise in Thibet, 
and in whese waters the stricter Hindus are for- 
bidden to bathe; the Gogra, also from the Hima- 
laya mountains, after a course of 500 miles ; and 
the Soane, from the south, after an equally long 
journey. But owing to the lowness of the banks, 
and the extent to which the waters are spread 
over the face of the country, I could not distin- 
guish the places where their streams unite with 
the great river. 


Towns of Chaprah and Bazar, Eligible Mission 
Station. | 

About twenty miles above Danapur, we passed 
Chaprah, a fine looking native town, of some 
30,000 inhabitants, situated on the north bank of 
the river. It is the capital of the district of Sa- 
ran, in the provinces of Bahar, and is the residence 
of an English magistrate, a collector, and perhaps 
asurgeon. ‘This town presents many advantages 
as a situation for a mission family. ‘The district 
of which it is the chief town contains 2500 square 
miles, and its population in 1801 was estimated 
by the Governor-General from revenue statistics 
at 1,200,000. Probably, the number at present is 
not less than a million and a half. 3 

Sept. 4.--In the evening, reached Baxar (Buxar) 
where there is a dismantled fort, the situation of 
which completely commands the river, contracted 
here to a little more than a quarter of a mile in 
width. Baxar is one cf the stations for invalid 
soldiers ; of whom ‘there is always a considerable 
number, under proper officers. It is also one of 
the places where the Company have an establish- 
ment for rearing horses for the cavalry. ‘The na- 
tive town is quite large, and said to be chiefly 
composed of Mussulmans. 


Karamnasa River, Fabulous Belief. 
Sept. 5.—Passed to-day the mouth of the Ka- 
ramnasa river, said to be a small winding stream. 
For the reason which prevented my seeing the 
place of junction of the the Soane I did not enjoy 
the gratification of seeing that of this river with the 
Ganges—Bishop Heber gives some account of 
the popular belief concerning this river, which is 
worth transcribing. [ts name means * The Des- 
troyer of Good Works,” which it receives ‘+ from 
the circumstance of an ancient devotee, whose 
penances had exalted him to India’s heaven, hav- 
ing been precipitated headlong by Siva. His sa- 
crifices broke his fall half way, directly over the 
stream in question, and he now hangs in the air 
head downwards, and his saliva flows into the 
water, and pollutes it in such a manner that any 
person who bathes in it, or even touches it, loses 
the merit of all his antecedent penances, alms, 
and other acts of piety ; reserving, however, the 
full benefit of his misdeeds of whatever descrip- 
tion —Al]] Brahmans, who pass it (and it lies in 
the way to some of the most illustrious places of 
pilgrimage, especially Benares,) are in the great- 
est terror. They are sometimes carried on men’s 
shoulders ; sometimes ferried over ; but, in either 
case, if they are in the least splashed or wetted, 
it amounts almost toa matter of damnation, with- 
out hope or chance of pardon.’’—The inhabitants 


ted by other Hindus ; though their aversion to the 
Karamnasa continues as great as ever, and they 
always cross it with the utmost caution. ‘The 
banks of the Ganges are now higher, the trees 
scarcer, and the innumerable villages more uni- 
formly characterised by having a tope or vrove of 
mango trees in their immediate vicinity. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Unprecedented Coid.—Cayuga Lake was frozen across 
at Kidder’s Ferry, an event unknown to the earliest set- 
tlers. The lower Lachine Rapids, on the St. Lawrence, 
were also frozen across to the head of the nearest Island. 

Females, Beware of Fire!—Mrs. Lane, wife of Michael 
Lane, Sea-sireet, was shockingly burnt on ‘Mhursday even- 
ing, by her clothes taking fire from shavings used on the 
hearth. She was removed to the House of Industry yes- 


terday, and died on Friday morning, afier great suffering, 


leaving six children, four of whom, including an infant, 
were also removed to South Boston. 


the House of Industry, from similar burns, and several in 
the city. —Boston Journal. 


Norfolk, March 1.—The U.S. ship Delaware, Commo- 
dore Patterson, got under weigh yesterday afternoon 


headway through our harbour to the Navy Yard, Gos- 

ort. ‘he evening was raw and rainy, but she had no 
sooner made sail, thau the people began to crowd to the 
wharves. Sle presented a beautiful spectacle, and our 
pride as Norfolk-men, was not at all diminished in seeing 
such a mighty cruiser, with all her armament on board, 
moving as lightly and as gracefully in our harbour as the 
veriest cock-boat that dangled at her stern. 


Deaf and Dumb.—Sundry inhabitants of the Eighth 
Senate District of this State having applied for the estab- 
lishment of an institution in that district for the instruc- 
tion of deaf and dumb, the Committee of the House of 
Assembly to whom the petition was referred, have re- 
ported against it; on the ground that this unfortunate 
class of persons can be better and more economically in- 
structed in a large institution, than in a number of sinall 
ones. For the same reason they recommend that the in- 
stitution at Canajoharie be united with that in the city of 
New York. The amount paid by the State since 1819 
for the support and instruction of deaf and dumb, is 
$100,621 79, and for buildings $33,600.—N. Y. Jour. 
of Com. 

Great Postuges.—To give an idea of the immense 
amount of postage paid in Wall street alone into the 
public treasury, we give the following sums in round 
numbers trom the ten bunks located in that street. They 
are as follows:—United States Branch. $5000; Phoenix, 
$4300; Mechanics, $4200; America, $30U0; Merchants, 
39000; Manhattan, $2500; Uuion, $2000; New York, 
$1200; National, 800; Cuy, 600. Total paid during the 
year 1833, $26,600.—N. ¥. Com. Adv, 

New British Minister.—We have information from Rio 
aneiro, that Col. Fox, the new British Miuister to the 
United States, has taken his departure trom that Court. 
Mr. Ouseley remains in Brazil as Charge. Col. Fox, is 
the nephew, and not the son of Lord Holland, as has been 
stated. He is a bachelor—a fact to be deplored, as um- 
bassadresses are greatly wanted in Washington.—Jd. 

The British brig of war Wanderer, Capt. Delbo, ar- 
rived at Annapolis, Md., on Thursday last, and on Friday 
landed Mr. Fox, who succeeds Sir C. R. Vaughan as 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary from 
Great Britain to the United States. 


- Sacrilege —On Sunday afternoon, 28th ult., the Chapel 
of Dr. Spring’s Church was forcibly entered, and the 
door leading to the offices of the Colonization Society, 
and to the study of the Pastor were broken open, evi- 
dently with the bope on the part of the villain or villains 
who committed the crime, of finding money in the pre- 
mises, Being disappointed in this, they carried away 
the subscription buoks, and also the subscription papers, 
of a collection made in the Chapel recently for the 
benefit of the Princeton Theological Seminary. As 


course ‘* no 


Lncendiury.—The Boston Courier of Tuesday says :— 
**Some bold and daring villain succeeded in setting fire 
to this and the Centinel oilice, adjoining, at about a quar- 
ter before eleven o’clock, last night; both at the same 
time, and in a similar manner. ‘Tne lamps, usually kept 
in the entries, were removed trom their situations and 
placed against the doors, up one flight of stairs, both ot 
which were in a flame when discovered. The villain 
barely escaped detection, as our compositors, who had 
just done, and one of our pressmen, Who was coming to 
work, met on the stairs, aud were the first to discover it; 
a minute could not have elapsed from the time he com- 
mitted the act.” | 

Au atiempt similar to the above was made to set fire 
to the building No. 17 Court street; a lighted Jamp was 
placed agaiust the door of the office of E. G. Austin, and 
the flames had penetrated into the room, where it was 
happily discovered. An attempt was also made to set 
fire to the office of the Commercial Gazette. 


Lead Ore in New York.—The specimens lately disco- 
vered upon the lands of Mr. George Parish, near Rossie, 
St. Lawrence co. are unusually rich, Several tons bave 
been raised, and the mine promises to be inexhaustible. 
The samples yield 70 to 80 per cent. with a small portion 
of silver. What an immense acquisition will this prove 
to our resources, especially if the Black river canal ts 
opened. ‘The discovery of a hidden treasure, points out 
strongly the necessity of an immediate geological survey 
of the State. 


Distressing Occurrence.—On the morning of the 7th ult, 
Mr. Adam P. Dennis, his wife and child, who resided in 
the village of Pine Plains, in this county, were found 
dead in their bed. It seemed that on retiring at night, 
they had placed a furnace of lighted coal in their bed 
room for the purpose of warming it. During the nigbt, 
Mr. D. arose on account of the sickness of his wife and 
daughter, and awoke his mother, informing her that they 
had been suddenly seized with vomiting. He then filled 
up the furnace with coal and again retired to bed, where 
they were all three found in the morning lifeless. —Pough- 


all I have heard, religious matters are in a condi: 


keepsie Telegraph. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


on its banks claim an exemption, which is admit- 


Within a few weeks, three other females have died in ' 


about 5 o’clock, and with foresail and jib made rapid 


these papers can be of no use to the rogue, it was of 


Church Burnt.—With sentiments of deep regret we 
announce the loss, by fire, of the First Presbyterian 
Church, in Salem, under the pastoral charge of the Rev. 
John Whiton. On Sunday morning 28th ult. just after the 
bell had tolled 10 «clock, the ceiling of the session rooin 
(in the second story of the front of the building) .was dis- 
covered to be on fire. Exertions were promptly made to 
arrest its progress, but in vain. lu a few moments the 
belfry and steeple and roof of the house were in a blaze. 
The heavy timbers of the steeple continued burning long 
after the clap-boards were consumed: which, with the 
bell, finally tumbled into the body of the church with an 
awful crash. 

This was a sad spectacle and one that will long be re- 
membered by many. The members of the church and 
congregation had assembled to worship their God, in the 
temple that was reared to his name, by their fathers. Jn 
mournful silence they gazed on the burning pile; no ef- 
forts of their’s could resoue that sanctuary trom the insati- 
ate element. We regret that there was no insurance on 
the building. What makes the loss to the congregation 
peculiarly severe, is the fact that the church lately under- 
went a thorough repair, at the expense of twenty-eight 
hundred dollars. The probable loss to the congregation 
will be five thousand dollars.— Washington County Post. 


Fires in New York.—On Thursday morning at 8 
o’clock, the old two story houses, ie 102 and 104 
Broadway, just above Wall street, were destroyed, with 
almost their entire contents. No. 102 was occupied by 
Charles De Behr, bookseller, whose stock was quite valua- 
ble, consisting chiefly of works in foreignlanguages. Mr. 
De Behr lodged in the second story, atid had barely time 
to jump from the window into the street, without stopping 
to dress himself. 

Mr. Astoin, an assistant of Mr. De Behr, who was up 
and dressed, had great difliculty in rescuing his wife and’ 
infant child. Nothing was saved but a part of the books 
of account. The loss is sixty or seventy thousand dollars, 
less than halt of which was covered by insurance, not 
from any neglect on the part of the unfortunate occupant, 
— from the unwillingness of the fire offices te take the 
risk. 

No 104 was occupied by James Gilchrist, manufactu- 
rer of Manifold Writers ; Felix Effray. Confectioner, and 
Kimba!l and Rogers, Boot makers, who Jost their entire 
stocks, though of much less value than Mr. De Behr’s. 
The fire originated in the apartment of Mr. Gilchrist, 
which was originally only a hall of entrance to one of the 
houses, and separated from them by materials which 
rather helped than hindered the fire. 

. His boy, in lighting the fire for the morning, filled the 
stove with combustibles, and then leaving the cover off 
to expedite the ignition, stepped into the adjoining store 
for five minutes ; but when he attempted to return, the 
small apartment was enveloped in flames, which spread 
immediately in all directions, and so rapidly as to render 
it impossible to save more than life. 

No. 100, a good brick building occupied by J. Cooke, 
dealer in Cabinet furniture, suffered in some degree, and 
but for the efficient help of the hydrants which were near 
at hand, must have been destroyed, and probably much 
other property.—Com. Adv. 

At half past 50’clock, Thursday morning, a wooden 
house in the rear of No. 84 Canal street, on the north 
side, just beyond Green street, took fire and was burned 


(to the ground. We are sorry to say, that Mr. Andrew 


Lester, a member of Engine Company No. 31, while fore- 
most in duty, holding the hose pipe, was buried under 
the chimney in its falland badly wounded, though it is 
believed not dangerously. 

At the same time a fire broke out in a frame building in 
the rear of No.6 Wooster street, occupied by Mr. William 
Pye, as a lock factory.—The building was consumed 
with all its combustible contents—nothing being saved, 
not even the books. Mr. Pye’s loss is estimated at 
$3500—no insurance. 

A fire broke out a little before 9 o’clock Wednes- 
day evening, which destroyed 4 four-storied stores on 
Maiden Lane and South street, extending through to 
Fletcher street. The wind was light at the time, other- 
wise the conflagration would have been more extensive, 
as the state of the streets is so bad that but few of the 
engines were able to reach the place in time to afford as- 
sistance, and the flames were extinguished by the hose 
from the hydrants. —N. Y. Papert 


Indiana.—Tudiana has so rapidly increased in popula- 
tion that it is computed she will have by the census of 
1810, fourteen representatives in Congress, instead of 
seven, her present number. 


| Bennington, ( Vt.) Feb. 23.—As the daughter of Mr. 
‘Pierce, about seven years old. of this village, was dipping 
water from the creek which runs nigh bis house, she fell 
‘in and floated under the ice. Some one seeing the acci- 
| dent, seized an axe, ran about twelve rods below, cut a 
“hole through the ice, and succeeded in taking the child 
out, Which was apparently lifeless. Medical aid was 
soon procured, and the child restored to life, 
DPistressing Occurrence—Thursday afternoon two fel- 
‘lows driving dirt carts, commenced racing in Water 
street, and when near the Screw Dock, one of the carts 
‘ran over a child about six years old, who was at play in 
the street. On seeing the mischief which he had done, the 
cartman lashed his borse and set off full speed. pursued 
by several persons who saw the occurrence. Finding it 
impossible to escape with his cart, the fellow jumped from 
it and fled, leaving it to be takeu possession of by the citi- 
zens. The cart and horse were conveyed to the Police 
where it will be detained until applied for. ‘The child, we 
nnderstand, lies in a very dangerous condition.—N. Y. 
Courier, ‘ 
Charleston and Cincinnati Ruil Road—The Cincinnati 
Whig, of the 24th ultimo, says,—*‘ The Bill incorporating 
the Charleston and Cincinnati Rail Road, we are rejoice 
to learn, passed the Senate of Kentucky, on Friday last, 
by a vote of 26 to 8. It was immediately approved by the 
Governor, and js therefore a Law! On the receipt of this 
news, evening before last, the towns of Newport and 
Covington were handsomely illuminated, and other mani- 
festations of joy were elicited. Great rejoicing took 
place, also, in this city. Cannons were fired, bonfires 
were made, and some of the houses were illuminated.” 


Wool Trade at Poughkegpsie—The Poughkeepsie Eagle 
mentions several large tramsactions in the wool market in 
that town. One house has recently sold 70,000lb at 63 
cents, another 10,000 pounds at 68 cents, and another 
15,000 at 65—the former to a Boston house, the two latter 
to dealers in this city. Large lots were sent to Boston 
and New York, during the summer; and during the whole 
time, the great manufacturing establishments of the country 
have been working wool into cloth—V. Y. Cour. & Eng, 


Remarkable Incident—A \unatic from Albermarle, whose 
name we have not heard, under an escort to the Williams- 
burg Hospital, was lodged on Friday night at the Bel] 
Tavery in this city. Eluding, by some means, the vigi- 
lance of his guards, at about 9 o’clock of that evening. he 
leaped out of the three story window upon the cellar door 
in front, and was thrown forward into the street gutter. 
To the surprise of every one, he was taken up uninjured— 
there being no sign of break or bruize on his person. 

How truly inscrutable are the ways of Providence! 
~The noble structure of reason overthrown, yet the frail 
habiliment of mortality preserved unharmed, during a 
perilous and appalling leap, from which, destruction 
seemed inevitable.-—Richmond ( Va.) Cour. 

Military strength of New York—By the report of the 
Adjutant General it appears that the number of the mili- 
tary forces of the state actually enrolled, is as follows: 


Cavalry and Horse Artillery. 8,167 
Foot Artillery, 11.666 
Infantry and Riflemen, 168,530 

Total, 188 663 


Steam—The Portsmouth, N. II. Journal has certain 
statements going to show that steam is cheaper than 
water power, for manufacturing purposes in sea port 
towns. ‘I'he argument professes to be based apon actual 
experiment, and it is stated that the cost of operating a 
mill at Lowell of 100,000 spindles, is $150 a week, while 
a steam mill of the same power, mav be operated at 
§125—a saving of $25 a week.—New York Cour. 


Buried in a Snow Drift.—A Mr. Taylor, of Monroe, in 
Franklin county, Mass., was lately attempting to ascend 
the bank of Deerfield river, after the great snow storm, 
when a drift which he was trying to struggle through, 
broke away from the bank and taking him with it some 
distance, left him fixed with his head downward with five 
or six feet depth of snow above him. In this situation he 
remained two hours, after having struggled most violently 
tu extricate himself, without effect. Some persons, how- 
ever at a distance, saw nis disaster, and after great diffi- 
culty in finding where he was buried, dug him out, in a 
state of insensibility, from which he was slowly and with 
much difficulty recovered. ; 


United States Bank.—Matthew L. Bevan, Esq., has 
been elected President of the Board of Directors of the 
Old Bank of the United Staies, vice N. Biddle, Esq., re- 
signed. Mr. Biddle has been elected President of the 
State Institution. | 


Width of the Ohio River at Cincinnati,—The citizens 
of Cincinnati took advantage of the ice recently, to as- 
certain the exact width of their river, and it was found 
by an accurate admeasurement to be precisely fifteen 
hundred feet. 

Winter of 1835-6.—A friend has obligingly favoured us 
with the following correct list of Snows, that fell from 12th 
month, (December) Ist, 1835, to 2d month (February) 
29th, 1836. both days included. 

1835.—J2th month, Decamber—2—11—18. 

1836.—Ist month, January—4—7—8 —9—10—11—1 
—18 —22—24—25—26—31. 

2d month, February —3—6—7—8—11—12—14—15— 
17—19—20—26—29. 

In all, 29 different days that it snowed, in the winter of 
1835 and 36—U. S. Gaz. 


Foreign Capital.—It seems that the attempt to negoti- 
ate the New York City Water Loan in Europe has not 
been successful. 


Pittshurgh.—The Pittsburgh Manufacturer of Saturday 
says, ‘‘ The Ohio Rive: is now in excellent navigable or- 
der tor steamers of any class. The business season is 
commencing briskly, and steamboats are leaving our 
wharves hourly, heavily freighted with merchandize for 
the lower country.” 

New Y¥crk Bank Convention.—In obedience to the direc- 
tions of the statute, I do hereby designate the twenty-third 
day of March next, as the day for the meeting of the dele- 
gates of the several monied corporations, as specified in 
the twentieth and twenty first sections of the act to create 
a fund for the benefit of the creditors of certain monied 
corporations, and for other purposes, passed April 2d, 
1829. ‘The delegates from the first, second, and third 
Senate Districts are notified to meet in the City Hall of 
the city of New York; and from the remaining Senate 
Districts at te Court House in the village of Auburn. 

Given under my hand and the privy seal of the State 
of New York, this twenty-second day of February, one 
thousand eight huadred aud thirty-six. 

W. L. MARCY. 


Melancholy Aceident.—On Friday afternoon, as several 
labourers were ongeged m clearing away the snow from 
the pavements and entrance of the First Presbyterian 
cburch, Washington Square, one of them met an awful 
and immediate death iu the following manner. Four men 
were employed in lifting the large aud heavy gate from 
its hinges, in order to remove the ice and snow that had 
collected underneath, when it fell over, and striking One 
of them on the forehead, crushed it in, and mangled it in 
the most shocking manner. He died almost instantly. 
Phil. Gaz. 


Fire in Wheeling.—On Sunday morning last, a fire 
occurred in Wheeling, which was near destroying the 
printing office of the Wheeling Times. We regrei to learn 
that the office suffered a loss of about 500 dollars and 
others occupying the same black of. buildings, about 
400 dollars—no insurance. The editor informs his read- 
ers, that the publication of the paper will not be sus- 
peuded on account of the accident. 


Fire.—The large and handsome meeting-house occupi- 
ed by the orthodox congregational church and society at 
Meredith- Bridge, N. H. together with the mansion house 
and out buildings belonging to Lyman B. Walker, Esq.. 
and a blacksmuh’s shop, were entirely destroyed by fire 
last week. ‘I'he flaines were first discovered in the porch 
of the meeting house, supposed to have taken from the 
stove funnel. 


THE WAR IN FLORIDA. 


The Washington Globe of Satarday says, ‘* We learn 
that information has been received in this city, that Gen. 
Gaines, with about twelve hundred men, took up his line 
of march from Tampa bay on the 15th ultimo, and en- 
camped the first night about six mites trom the fort, on 
his way to Fort King. He will pursue the route taken 
by Major Dade, and thus pass through the country occu- 
pied by the hostile Indians.” 

We observe in the Key West Inquirer of the 13th ult., 
a contradiction from the collector, of the story which 
has been running through the newspapers, that the In- 
dians had been supplied with arms by the Spanish fisher- 
men. ‘‘ Thus,” says the editor, ‘do mountains grow out 
of mole hills.” 

The same paper contains a letter from Lieut. Avord, 
dated at Tampa Bay. in which he states that the com- 
manding officer had burnt the quarters at Fort Brooke, 
and that scarcely a vestige is left of the cantonment. 


(From the Charleston Patriot, Peb. 29.) 

There was seven hundred mounted men arrived at 
Jacksonville on the 21st inst., from Georgia and South 
Carolina, they would leave next morning for Picolata. 
An express arrived from Picolata just as the Mills was 
leaving St. Augustine, which stated that Gen. Scott had 
arrived there—eighteen or twenty reports of cannon were 
at the time heard in the direction of Picolata. 


Office of the Florida Herald, Feb, 23, 1836.—Since our : 
last we have heard nothing further of any movement of 
the Indians. They have ravaged the country, and com- 
mitted all the depredations that lay in their power, and 
now they seem to be resting from their labours of destruc- 
tion and rapine. The steam boat Dolphin, sailed on 
Thursday last on a reconnoitering expedition to Mos- 
5 ge with two Companies of United States troops, un- 

er command of Major R. M. Kirby. They returned on 
Monday last, having proceeded up the Halifax river as 
far as Heriot’s plantation, four or five miles above Dun- 
lawton, without having seen any Indians, or discovering 
any signs. The body of aman named George Turner, 
was found near Depeyster’s landing. He had been shot 


have been dead about three weeks. 


[From the Charleston Courier, Feb. 26.] 
From Key West.—The United States mail sebr. Laura, 
Captain Walker, arrived at this port yesterday,’in 6 days 
from Key West, by which vessel we received the follow- 
ing letter from our correspondent, and a Key West paper 
of the 12th inst. 


“Key West, Feb. 15. 

‘‘ Gentlemen,—-A few days since an arrival from Cape 
Florida brought us intelligence from that quarter up to 
the 10th inst. The Indians had not yet been to the Light 
House, nor to the plantations in its immediate vicinity. 
They had paid a seeond visit to the plantation of Mr. 
Cooley, at New River (whose family was massacred on 
the 5th January, as you are aware) and taken away every 
thing which they left behind them the first time; the near- 
est house has also been ransacked—the furniture destroy- 
ed—heds ripped open, &c. 

‘‘Mr. Cooley’s black boy, who, it was supposed, had 
been carried off by the Indians, has since made his ap- 
pearance, having escaped at the time of the massacre, 
by means of a boat. He states that the outrage was com- 
mitted by Indians well known to him and the other inha- 
bitants of that part of the peninsula—and who had often- 
times had intercourse with Mr. Cooley’s family. They 
were ahout fifteen in number, and, it is said, were prompt- 
ed to the execution of the diabolical deed by revenge for 
the murder of an old chief named Alibama, who was shot, 
and his hut burnt, some months since’ Suspicion rested 
upon a man, who was in censequence taken up, and con- 
fined in jail for some time at this place, but at the last 
term of the court, as no evidence appeared against him, 
he was discharged. It is presumed the Indians are im- 
pressed with a belief that Mr. Cooley could have aided in 
bringing him to punishment—and hence the dreadful ven- 
geance hurled upon the heads of the defenceless inmates 
of his house. 

‘Mr. Cooley, who is at present in charge of the Light 
House at Cape Florida, as temporary keeper, with four or 
five men for his protection, writes to the Collector, that 
the smoke of Indian fires can be seen from the Light 
House, in various directions on the main land. 

‘‘Tt is thought that the perfect possession which the In- 
dians have of that portion of the Territory, will inevitably 
cause it to be resorted to by large bodies of them, so soon 
as a reverse of fortune attends them on their northern 
boundary; and there can be no doubt of the fact thata 
force sent to scour the coast from Cape Florida, on both 
sides of the Peninsula, penetrating the everglades with 
boats as far as may be practicabie, would render essential! 
service in preventing the Indians from availing themselves 
of so well known and advantageous a place of retreat as 
South Florida affords them. By the departure of the 
vessels of war for Pensacola, we are again thrown upon 
our own resources.” 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


TEXAS. 


By some papers received from the west of this State 
we Jearn that Gen. Samuel Houston bas issued a quasi 
proclamation, calling on the Texians to declare them- 
se!ves ap independent and sovereign people; and denounc- 
ing those who are desirous of forming a confederacy with 
some of the eastern Mexican States. This indicates too 
strongly a division among the ‘Texian leaders ; and may 
seriously prejudice the interests of Texas, as the Mexican 
people have made the contest a national affair. 

General Sesma, a nobleman of wealth and bravery, 
will command the Mexican expedition against Texas, and 
Santa Anna will remain at home to attend to his own in- 
terests.— New Orleans Bee. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Texas, under the 
command of Gen. Houston, to his brether, in Baltimore, 
dated “ Goliad, Jan. 18, 1836. 


‘““We arrived here, from Bexar. a few days ago, after hav- 
ing a hard fight to take the town. We were five days and 
nights without scarcely any thing to eat. We tought, 
however, like men, and succeeded in taking the town; 
alter which the treaty was made, and the enemy marched 
out with 1700 men. We had but 216 when we took it, so 
you may know we fought hard. It was the strongest 
fortified place in Texas. IT could tell you more about it, 
but have not time. We are now on the march for Meta- 
moras, with about 400 men, and expect about 400 more 
to join us in a week or so.” — 


MEXICO. 


By letters received from Vera Cruz, dated 2d of Feb, 
the accounts from St. Anna were, that he was waiting in 
San Louis, under a pretext of augmeniing his force, to 
march against Texas. and they already amounted to be- 
tween 7000 and 8000 men as reported, but that in fact, 
there were only from 2000 to 3000, and although much 
was said about his campaign against Texas, he will not 
go in person, fearing (from appearances) that there is a 
gathering storm at hand, and that he may be hustled from 
power; it is also stated, that the Mexican government 
view with distrust, all pledges on the part of the United 
States, in preserving her neutrality. 


PARA. 


By letters received by the Amethyst, arrived at this 
port from Maranham, dated 28th Jan. and 4th Feb., we 
learn that Para was still in possession of the revolutionists 
and in a desperate condition. Advices had just been re- 
ceived from Pernambuco of the arrival there of a part of 
an expedition destined against Para, from Rio, said to 
consist of about 500 men. Hopes are entertained that 
they may regain the city; but a far greater force will be 
required to keep it. ‘The new President, who accompa- 
nies the expedition, is said to be a person of energy and 
experierice. A fast sailing Brazilian vessel of war was 
cruising outside the blockading squadron at Para river, 
to order off vessels attempting to go in.— Salem Observer. 


CHILI. 


By the arrival of the re Henry Tuke, at Boston, let- 
ters have been received from Valparaiso, to November 
17th. Political affairs in Chili were without change; ad- 
vices had been received from Lima of the 23d October. 
Gen. Gamarra, Elespura and Bujando, two ministers of 
state, Salmon, captain of the port of Callao, and some 
others, have been arrested and sent to Tisco, the head 


him. Gen. Santa Cruz progresses very slowly towards 
Lima, and it is said not to be his intention to venture 
there yet. Salaverry had attacked Cobija, took posses- 
sion, spiked the guns, and withdrew. “He also holds 
Arica, but Orbegoso has possession of Tfacua. An at- 
tempt was made to bribe the officer at Arica for 10.0 00 
dollars to pass over, which failed. The officer at Arica 
got possession of the money, and retained the bearers as 
prisoners. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


The following is taken from the ‘‘ Supplement to the 
Kumu Hawaii,” dated Honolulu, Oahu, October 19, 
1835 :—-* The Missionary Packet, captain Procter, had 
recently returned from the Georgian and Society Islands. 
Rev. Mr. Baldwin, who took passage in her for his health, 
was much gratified with his visit. ‘he mission was 
thought to be more prosperous than at some former 
periods. Traffic in ardent spirits was prohibited at most 
of the Islands. The South Sea Academy was continued 
under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Simpson, and coutaiued 
fourteen girls and four beys.” 


- BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


Acknowledgment of monies received by the Treasurer 
during the month of February, 1836. 


and scalped by the Indians, and from appearances must }. 


quarters of Salaverry, charged with conspiracy against | 


From Philad. 10th Pres. Ch., Mrs. G. N. 
Rogers, $50, Hugh Dickson 910, Wm. 
Curran $10, Wim. Kirk $5. - - 

Do. 7th Pres. Ch., Samuel Woodward, Fes 

Do. lst Ch. Pen» ‘Township, per Robert’ 

Do. 2d Pres. Ch., William McKinley, - - 

Brockport, N. Y. Female Muss. Society, 

per Rev. Dr. Hunter; - - 

Lexington, Ky. (obtained by Rev. A. O. 

Patterson, rec'd per Delan, E-q.) 

Jas. Weir, $100, David A. dayre $50, 

Wm. H. Raney $10, 160 00 

Newbern, N. C., Elias Hawes, per 8. 

Troy Presbytery, Cambridge, N.Y., 28 78 

Dr. Snodgrass’ Ch. ‘Troy, - 50 OU 

Troy, Mr. D. Sackett, - 10 00 

Albany Ladies Miss. Soc. 2d.Ch. 150 00 

Charleton Ch. balance of subser’n, 8 63 

A few individuals, ‘ - 483 

Albany, Archibald M‘Intyre, - 25 

Bethlehem, N. Y. in part, - 17 73 

Per Rev. Jno. K. Davis, Ag’t. 

Gettysburg, Pa. from Moses M‘Clean, exo- 

cutor to the estate of Miss Mary 

Leckey, per Rev. James C. Watson, 

Harmony Presbytery, S. C., ‘Treasurer of 

do. per Rev. Malcolm D. Frazer, Agt. 

Ballston, N. Y. balance of subscription, per 

Rev. Mr. McMaster, pastor, 13 338 

Troy, N.Y., Ladies of the 2d St. Ch. 

per Rev. Dr. Snodgrass, pastor, 167 62 

Waterford, N. Y., Rev. Reuben 

Sinith, Pastor, -. 55°00 

per Rev. Jno. K. Davis, Ag’t. . 

Saml. ‘Thompson, ‘Treasurer, at Pittsburg, 

Newville, Pa. Rev. Robt. McCacliren, : 

Washington, Guernsey Co. Ohio, per. Rev. 

Baltimore, Ist Pres. Cli., George Morris, 

100 dollars; Alex’r Fridge 100 do.; 

George Brown and Mrs. Brown, 100 
do.; Wm. A. M‘Donald, 40 do.; Wm. 
A. A. Murdoch, 30 do.; Jas. Camp- 
bell, 20 do. ; “Mr. Gilmore, 15 do.; Jas. 
Armstrong, 15 do.; Mrs. Willams, 1U 
do.; James N. Brown, 10 do.; R. Gil- 
mer, 10 do.; Mrs. Nichols, 5 do.; P. 
Gibson, 5 do.; Dr. Gibson, 5 do.; D. 

Harris, 5 do.; G. H. Morton, 5 do.; J. 

Mashier, 5 do.; H. Pearce, 5 do.; F. H. 

Smith, 5 do.; P. H. Coakley, 5 do.; Jno. 

Bradford, 5 do.; R. Rooker, 5 do.; D. 

Stewart, 5 do.; J. Zalar, 6 do.; Cash, 

5 do.; Cash, 5do.; W. B. Bool, 6 Bi- 

bles, 3 do.; Jno. Haskell, 2 do.; M. 

Coleman, 1 do.; W. Haskel, 1 do.; D. 

Stewart, 1 do. ; Cash, 1 do.; Cash. 1 do.; 

E. W. Ecles, 50 cts.; Collection in 

Ch. 51 dolls. 

Per Dr. W. A. M‘Dowell, : : 
Balt. 3d. Presb. Ch., in part, per do. 
Do. 2d. Presb. Ch., in part, per do. 

Gen’] Wm. M'‘Donald, 100 dolls.; Rev. 

R. J. Breckenridge, 50 do.; Archibald 

George, 20 do.; John Bingham, 10 do.; 

J. Beattie and family, 10 do.; G.Car- 

son, 10 do.; Mrs. Kelso and Family, 

9 do.; Mrs. Breckenridge, 5 do.; E. 

C. Dubois, 5 do.; Jos. Drew, 5 do.; 

Margt. Brown, 5 do.; Jas. Armon, 5 

do.; Wm. H. Beattie, 5 do.; James S. 

of Va. 5 do.; Jno. Wilson and Family, 

6 do.; Jas. Spilman, 2 do.; Mrs. H. 

Graham and family 3 50; Mrs. Ab- 

borge, 2 do.; Peter Fenby, 2 do.; Mrs. 

Trimble, 1 50 cts.; Wm. F. Giles, 1 

do.; M. L. Pettit, | do. ; W. S. Belt, 1 

do.; N. M. Clendenin, 1 do.; D. C. 

Springer, 1 do.; Eliza Parvion, 3 do. ; 

M. Cown, | do.; Mary A. Duff, 1 do.; 

Capt. H. Purvance, 1 do.; Mrs. Mary 

M‘Conkey, 50 cts.; unknown, 4 dolls. 
New York, Murry st. Ch., in part, Collec- 

tion, 126 dollars; R. and H. Stewart, 

50 do.; Mrs. Stewart, 2U do.; Wm. G, 

Bull, 20 do.; D. Childs, 10 do. ; George 
Ireland, 10 do.; E. M. Morgan, 10 do.; 
Isabella Donaldson, 5 do.; A. King 1 
do. - $252 00 

Per Rev. Mr. Backus. 

Scotchtown, N. Y., Legacy of Ferdi- 

nand Bailey, per Samuel Millspeaugh, 

Executor, per Rev. J. K. Davis, 

Ag’t. $500 00 

Do. balance of 100 dollars from the 

Pres. Ch. Rev. Mr. Baldwin, pastor, 

per do. “ae - - $20 Ou 

New York, Ladies of Mr. 

Krebbs’ Ch. - 321 00 


$ 70 00 
15 09 


17 56 
0U 


« 


295 17 


260 00 
429 00 


586 50 
50 00 


276 50 


. 893 00 


N. B.—Of this sum 626 dollars were ac- 
knowledged in the report for January, 
as from N. York City, per Rev. Mr. 
Backus—items not published. 


| $4024 10 
WILLIAM NASSAU, Sen., Treasurer, 
281 Market Street. 


MARRIED, 


On the 17th of February, by the Rev, Alexander Boyd, 
Mr. James Love of Chester county, to Miss MARTHA 
W. M’Nair of Upper Makefield, Bucks couaty. Pa. 


ACKOWLEDGMENT. 


The undersigned acknowledges with much pleasure 
the receipt of Z'wo Hundred Dollars, from * A Friena to 
the Colonization Cause,” and, agreeably to the request 
of the generous donor, has paid over the same to the 
Treasurer of the Young Meu’s Colonization Society of 
Pennsylvania. H. A. BOARDMAN. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 26, 1836. 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE. 


By request of the Managers of the Philadelphia Insti- 
tute, a Sermon will be delivered on Sunday evening next, 
at half-past 7o’clock, in Grace Church, corner of Twelfth 
and Cherry streets, by the Rev. Mr. SuDvARDs, to the 
Young Men of the Institute. ‘The young men of this city, 
generally, are invited to attend. The whole of the lower 
part of the church will be reserved for them. 


PHILADELPHIA TRACT DEPOSITORY. 


Has recently been removed to Wo. 42 North Sixth-st. 
between Market and Arch streets, where all the Publica- 
tions of the American Tract Society may be obtained, 
and also the Tracts of the Doctrinal Episcopal, and 
Presbyterian Tract Societies. 

Philadelphia, March 10, 1836. 


NORTHERN LIBERTY INSTITUTE. 


By request of the Managers of the Northern Liberties, 
Spring Garden, and Kensingion Institute, a sermon will 
be detivered on Sunday evening next, at half-past seven 
o’clock, in the Temperance Hall, to the Youog Men of 
the Institute and others, by the Kev. Mr. M’CRoskry. 
ITTELL’S MUSEUM.—The March Number of Lu- 
tell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, Science, and 
Arts, is published this day at No. Ll Bank street, where 
subscriptions are received. 
ConTENTS.—1. Colley Cibber’s Apology for his Life; 
2. A Murderer’s Death Bed; 3. The Pirate—continued; 
4 Life of Admiral Lord Exmouth; 5. Pringle and Moodie 
on South Africa; 6. Japhet in Search of a Father; 7, Mau- 
rice de Saxe; 8, Au Excursion in Ceylon; 9. The Last iu 
the Lease; 10. Elton’s Poems; 11. Memoirs of Luther; 
12, Japhet, &¢.—concluded; 13. The Huguenot Captain; 


14 A Song; 15. Earl of Mulgrave; 16. Mrs. Trollope’s 
Work on France.—Terms, $6 a year. 
March 10—It. E. LITTELL. 


ATEST PUBLICATIONS.—Recollections of the 
4 Private Life of General Lafayette; by M. Jules 
Cloquet, M. D.; embellished with 45 engravings. Traits of 
the ‘l'ea Party; being a Memoir of George A. T. Hewes, 
one of the last of its survivors, with a History of that 
Transaction, &c. &c.; by a Bostonian. Slavery in the 
United States; by J. K. Paulding. On the Mental Ilumi- 
nation and Moral Improvement of Mankind, &c.5 by 
Thomas Diek, L.L. D. Contributions to the Ecclesias- 
tical History of the United States of America; hy 
Francis L. Hawkes. ‘The Book of Cems, or the Poets 
and Artists of Great 53 in the 
cc. WC. or sale DY 
style of Rogers’ ltaly, &c HENRY PERKINS, 
No. 134 Chesuut strest, 


March 10. 


"BLICATIONS.—The Life of Joha Calvin; 
Beza; Translated by Francis Sib- 
of Trinity College, Dublin; with Copious 
rican Editor, Popery 
, Yivil and Religious Liberty an angerous 
by W. C. Brownlee, D.D., of New 
York. Dr. Breckinridge’s Adddress ; An Address De- 
livered July 15th, 1835, before the Eucleian and Philo- 
mathean Societies of the tent of the City of New 
York: by John Breckinridge, D.D. The Female Siu- 
deat, or Lectures to Young Ladies on Female Educa- 
tion for the Use of Mothers, Teachers, and Pupils; by 
Mrs. Phelps. Recollections of the Private Life of Gene- 
ral Lafayette, by M. Jules Cloquet, M.D.; with 47 Ea- 
gravings, 10 9 vols. J2mo, A View of the Americag 
Slavery Question; by ag * Barrows, Jr., of New York, 


or sale bY WHETHAM, 
No. 22 South Fourth strees. 


sou, A. B., 
Notes by an Ame 


March 10. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


TEMPERANCE HYMN. 


. At recent grand Temperance celebration in 
Boston, the following original hymn was sung. Kk 
was written for the occasion by Mrs. Sicournry. 


We praise thee,—if one rescued soul, 

While the past year prolonged its flight, 
Turned shuddering from the poisonous bowl, 
To health, and liberty and light. ‘ 


We praise thee,—if one clouded home, 
Where broken hearts, despairing pined, - 
Beheld the Sire and Husbend come, . 

_ Erect, in his perfect mind. 


No more a wife to mock, 

*T ill all her hopes in anguish end— 
No more the trembling child to shock, 
And sink the father in the fiend. 


Still give us grace, Almighty King! 
Unwavering at our posts to stand, 
*Till grateful, to thy shrine we bring 
The tribute of a ransom’d land, 


Which from the pestilential chain 

Of foul intemperance, gladly free, 
Shall spread an annal, free from stain, 
To all the nations, and to theo. 


From the Colonization Herald. 


YOUNG MEN’S COLONIZATION SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Board of Managers of the Young Men’s 
Colonization Society of Pennsylvania, laid be- 
fore the Annual Meeting of the Society, held 
on the evening of the 22d February, in the 
Rev. H. A. Boardman’s Church, the following 


REPORT. 


Our former report, embracing the history 
of the operations of the Society during the 
nine months it had then existed, announced 
the sailing of our first expedition by the ship 
Ninus, on the 24th October, 1834, and her 
safe arrival off. Liberia, on the 9th December 
following. 

Subsequent advices apprised us that the 
purchase of the contemplated territory at Bas- 
sa Cove had been consummated on the 2d of 
December. The emigrants and cargo were 
safely landed at Edina, on the opposite side of 
the St. John’s River, and such was the zeal 
and energy displayed by the colonists and E. 
Y. Hankinson, the agent who accompanied 
them from this country, that on the first day 
of the new year, a plot of ground had been 
cleared, and the agency family removed to a 
house built in the interim, on our own terri- 
tory. As fast as others could be erected, the 
colonists were removed from Edina, where 
their industrious example had been productive 
of no little benefit, to their respective allot- 
ments of land ; and by the first of June, all of 
them were not only comfortably accommodated 


. in eighteen houses, with lots presenting a 


bright prospect of luxuriant crops of various 
kinds to repay their toils and minister to their 
comforts, but ten additional houses were also 
erected to receive the emigrants to be sent out 
by the second expedition. The agent also 
prepared a large and substantial Government 
House 20 feet by 50, and two stories high, 
with a well stocked. garden of two acres, sub- 
stantially enclosed, and cleared upwards of 40 
acres of land ;—the smith shop, with a pit of 
coal, was nearly ready for operation ;—a kiln 
of lime burned,—and six head of native cattle 
procured, and partially broken to the yoke. 

What rendered thispicture more peculiarly 
pleasing, and cause for devout and humble 
gratitude, is the fact that this display of the 
benefits of civilized life was achieved on the 
very spot where a slave factory had long stood, 
and from whence no less than 500 victims had 
been shipped during the one month preceding 
our purchase. An extensive and kindly in- 
tercourse, promising the happiest results, had 
been opened with the surrounding tribes ; and 
even the more distant had begun to appreciate 
so far the blessings following in the train of 
colonization, as to promise the early extirpa- 
tion within their respective territories, of that 
odious traffic in flesh and blood, which has so 
long afflicted: Africa, disgraced Europe, and 
oppressed America. Our location was ad- 
misably adapted, just beyond the territorial 
limits of the American Colonization Society, 
and commanding, at the same time, the mouth 
of the St. John’s River, and the only harbour 
occurring for many miles beyond, to repress 
that nefarious traffic along a considerable por- 
tion of coast. 

It is not therefore to be wondered at that 
the slavers regarded our enterprise with ill- 
disguised hostility, and that they should seize 
the very first opportunity for laying waste so 
fair an Eden, blooming where one of their 
favourite marts had so recently flourished. 

About this time, a slaver arrived in the vi- 
cinity, and finding that no Government ship. 
had for a long time been on the coast to re- 
press the traffic,—protect our peaceful com- 
merce and infant colonies, hovered about the 
Cove until he found an opportunity to arouse 
the cupidity of a petty chieftain in our neigh- 
bourhood, and to incite him to deeds of blood 
by the guilty use of ardent spirits. A petty 
case of alleged grievance was made the ex- 
cuse for assailing our unoffending people, and 
on the night of the 10th of June, when appre- 
hending no hostile movement, three men, four 
women, and thirteen small children, were 
slain by the savages under the influence of 
men more savage than themselves. Thus has 
our benevojent enterprise been temporarily 
impeded, and the survivors forced to seek 
shelter at Monrovia. : 

The news of this painful catastrophe was 
received on the 4th of October; but while it 
pierced our hearts with anguish, it strength- 
ened our previous position that the slave trade 
could not survive amid the salutary influences 
exercised by civilized colonies on the sur- 
rounding pagan darkness. A calm and dis- 
passionate view of the subject must irresisti- 
bly lead to the firm conviction that these an- 
tagonist principles cannot exist together ; and 
though the littie beacon-fire which we kindled 
on that dark shore has been quenched fora 
moment, yet its light has not been shed in 
vain. It hasalready operated most favourably 
for the interests of humanity ; and since Octo- | 
ber, 1834, the various tribes in our vicinity 
have been so impressed with the superior ad- 
vantages of agricultural industry and legiti- 
mate commerce, that very few if any slaves 
have been sold there. | 

Believing that we were alike bound to ex- 
tend the most immediate relief to our suffer- 
ing people, and to sustain the benevolent en- 
terprise into which we had entered, under a 
conscientious sense of duty, the course which 
we ought to pursue appeared very manifest. 
We well knew that the timid would be dis- 

heartened,—that the captious would cavil,— 
and the enemies of colonization rejoice. 

When the trials and the difficulties conse- 
quent upon the prosecution of our beneficent 
designs in favour of a long-suffering and de- 

graded race, were compared with those’ en- 

dured by our own pious ancestors in founding 


a forest sanctuary for themselves and their | 


ehildren against the oppressions they must 


otherwise have endured in Europe, we had 
every thing to encourage us. 

o We could not but gratefully acknowledge 
the goodness of God in preserving, as in the 
hollow of his holy hand, the feeble germ 
which, though in great weakness, was yet 
planted in prayer, and watered with tears:— 
nor could we forget that even with means 
the most inadequate, and forced to contend 
at the same time with opposition the most 
determined and unrelenting at home, and 
with the obstacles necessarily occurring on a 
distant and savage coast, one star after another 
has risen upon that benighted shore, and the 
success of half-a-dozen little colonies, has 
triumphantly vindicated the system of coloni- 
zation against the evil auguries of its adver- 
saries. 

Impelled by these considerations, and cheer- 
ed on by the confidence that our fellow-citizens 
would sustain us in this work of mercy, we lost 
no time in ministering to the necessities of our 
destitute colonists, and chartered the good brig 
Independence, of 260 tons, which, at a cost 
of about $10,000, was despatched on the 23d 
of November last, with ample supplies to meet 
the exigencies of the case. We cannot omit 
this opportunity of expressing to the Ladies’ 
Colonization Society of Wilmington, Del., our 
deep sense of their kindness (at a period when 
every evidence of the sympathy of our friends 
was peculiarly grateful,) in soliciting and send- 
ing towards the outfit of this expedition, several 
hundred dollars in money and various useful 
articles. | 

The intention of the Board had been an- 
nounced to despatch a reinforcement of colo- 
nists on the 24th of October; but this tempo- 


idea of sending other emigrants than those 
who were actually on their way to embark. 
In addition therefore to Thomas Buchanan, 
Esq., late Secretary of our Board, who went 
as Colonial Agent, we only sent John Wil- 
liams, a native African, with Jonas Huin- 
phreys, wife and daughter, a highly respect- 
able coloured family, from Sackett’s Harbour, 
who intend devoting themselves to the instruc- 
tion of the natives, and the establishment of 
Sabbath-schools. 

Our agent, while instructed to carry out the 
original design of the Society, by prosecuting 
our humane and benevolent purposes in a 
spirit of affectionate regard for the best in- 
terests of the natives, and using every effort 
for the preservation of the most friendly rela- 
tions with them, has been furnished by the 
Navy Department with the means of defend- 
ing the people under his charge against any 
fresh aggressions. From the well known 
characteristics of those tribes, it is believed 
that the very fact of the colonists being pos- 
sessed of the means of defence, will, in the 
language of our Constitution, operate as a 
‘*‘ dissuasion from warfare,” and induce them 
to reject any future overtures of the slavers. 
Indeed, from the contrition manifested by 
King Joe Harris for the course he had been 
incited to pursue, and his solemn assurances 
of a sincere desire for peace, we have every 
reason to hope for its continuance, until these 
benighted pagans shall be amalgamated with 
the colonists, and under the Divine blessing, 
brought to a more just appreciation of their 
social and moral duties. The first step has al- 
ready been taken, and so strong a desire mani- 
fested for the instruction of their children, 
that there is now under the care of this So- 
ciety a very promising lad, who was entrusted 
to us by his father, King Peter Harris. He is 
making good progress at school; and on be- 
ing told of his uncle’s treachery, expressed 
hls sense of the iniquity of the slave trade, 
and of his intention to impart to his people a 
knowledge of the blessings of civilized life— 
of agriculture and of commerce. 

John Williams, before alluded to, is a 
member of. the Bassa tribe—his family re- 
sides three days walk in the interior; and so 
ardent was his thirst for knowledge, that he 
worked his passage here on board a colonial 
schooner, and remained at the same school 
with young Harris, until the approach of our 
unusually severe winter warned him, though 
very reluctantly, to return home, but ex- 
pressing the strongest desire to renew here 
his studies in the spring. 

It is cheering to observe that the Christian 
community appears to feel more and more 
deeply the just claim which Africa has upon 
our sympathies and our efforts. The Ladies’ 
Liberia School Association, with their charac- 
teristic zeal in the cause of African im- 
provement, early resolved to send out in the 
Ninus, teachers for commencing with the 
earliest settlement of the new sceagy a 
Manual Labour-school at Bassa Cove. This 
inestimable boon has been delayed by the 
severe illness and subsequent return of the 
worthy couple (E. Y. Hankinson and wife,) 
who had kindly volunteered their services in 
this labour of love; but from the numerous 
indications of the healthy growth of this feel- 
ing in various portions of our country, it can- 
not be long ere a flood of light will be poured 
into that land of thick darkness. 

We are happy to know that our enterprise 
continues to receive the approbation of most 
of the leading religious denominations of our 
country. In proof of which, we desire thank- 
fully to acknowledge the almost simultaneous 
action of the Methodist, Baptist, and Episco- 
pal churches, in sharing the labours of the 
noble missionary field presented at Bassa 
Cove. In June last, the New-York Coloni- 
zation Socicty despatched from Savannah the 
ship Indiana, with a reinforcement of sixty- 
three emigrants, several of whom, in addition 
to the possession of considerable property, 
are persons of intelligence and education. 
With them, the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist church, sent the Rev. Mr. Barton, 
who has entered vigorously upon the prose- 
cution of his important duties. The testi- 
mony of the Rev. John Seys, of the same 
mission, and whose pious efforts have been 
so blessed at Monrovia, affords so much cal- 
culated to vindicate the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of our enterprise, and to sustain us In 
its prosecution, that we subjoin to this report 
the statement made by him at the last anni- 
versary meeting of the sister Society at New 
York. | 
About the same time, the Baptist Board of 
Missions delegated the Rev. Messrs. Milne 
and Crocker to labour in the same field. 
They also contemplate adding to the estab- 
lishment, a printing press and a physician. 
The Episcopal Board of Foreign Missions 
has just announced the pleasing fact, that the 
American Colonization Society having offered 
to cede to them Factory Island, near the 
mouth of the St. John’s River, they had in- 
structed James M. Thompson and wife, long 
favourably known, and extensively useful in 
the old colony, to take early steps for com- 
mencing a Mission-school on that beautiful 
and appropriate spot, for extending among 
the natives the united blessings of literary 
and religious instruction. | 

As the principle of entire temperance was 


7 


rary derangement of our plans, forbade the 


adopted by this Society at its formation, our 

friends and patrons will be gratified to know 

that each of our three expeditions has sailed 

without a drop of ardent spirits, and that our 

colonists, pledged to total abstinence, have 

not in any instance been known to violate it. 

It is pleasing to find that the same principles 

have taken deep root in the old colony. 

Within sixty days after Dr. Skinner assumed | 
the agency, five hundred and four persons 
joined the Temperance Society; and on a 
recent visit to the colony, Capt. Abels ascer- 
tained that no spirit was sold at any house of 
entertainment in Monrovia. 

If adequately sustained by the confidence 
and support of an enlightened community, 
we indulge the cheering hope of being made 
instrumental in securing the blessing of lib- 
erty to the hundreds of choice slaves now 
gratuitously offered to us by their benevolent 
owners, and conferring upon them, in the 
land of their ancestors, more ample privileges 
than we can obtain for them here. We 
would dig wells in the moral desert of Africa, 
which once opened, will flow for ever to bless 
her uncounted millions—not raise the cup 
of Tantalus to her exiled son, only to iname 
his thirst, and then dash the chalice from his 
parched and feverish lip. Nor do we intend 
merely to transfer him from this country to 
Liberia.;;; Ours being a system of benevolent 
action, which eschews idle theory and empty 
declamation as eminently calculated to per- 
petuate the very evils they pretend to re- 
}move, we propose, in addition to the means 
indicated for mural, literary, and religious in- 
struction, to embrace every opportunity for 
advancing the mechanic arts and agriculture. 
For this purpose we deem it important :— 

To establish a public farm on which expe- 
riments may be made in the most economical 
and judicious modes of cultivating valuable 
productions, both native and exotic : 

To introduce agricultural implements and 
farming stock. 

To erect a Hospital, where, by early atten- 
tion to such of the colonists as need medical 
care, they may be speedily prepared to oc- 
cupy their farms, and by their own industry, 
obtain from a prolific soil, abounding with all 
the rich and varied growths of the tropics, 
the means of an ample support, and open up 
the sources of a commerce only needing skill, 
industry, and moderate capital to enrich both 
countries. 

We need not stop here to notice the fierce 
and unmitigated hostility with which our sys- 
tem, and those who have the moral courage to 
sustain it, have been assailed. In the incep- 
tion and early stages of every truly good and 
great work, this has ever been the lot of the 
benefactors of the human family. We need 
therefore only recapitulate the principles upon 
which this Society was organized, and in ac- 
cordance with which it has been conducted ; 
and relying on the purity of our motives, leave 
the result with those who shall live to witness 
and enjoy the fruit of our toils—with God 
and our country. They are— 

— Ist. To provide for civilizing and christian- 
izing Africa, through the direct instrumen- 
tality of coloured emigrants from the United 
States. 

2d. To promote, by all legal and constitu- 
tional means the intellectual and moral im- 
provement of the African race. 

Art. 3. The principles upon which this 
Society bases its operations, are peace and 
temperance in aid of re!igion—dissuasion 
from warfare on the part of the colonists, and 
the prohibition of the acquisition of territory, 
except by fair purchase from the native 
princes and proprietors of the soil. 

It is however consolatory to know that they 
need not wait for the verdict of posterity ;— 
the united receipts of the various Coloniza- 
tion Societies having far exceeded, during 
the past year, those of any preceding one, 
and thus evincing the growing favour with 
which the system is regarded. 

Let us then thank God and take courage. 
Let us determine that Pennsylvania, ever 
prompt to obey the calls of benevolence, shall 


| not be found wanting in this. 


It is thus that we may most emphatically 
promote the cause of peace on earth—good 
will toward men: and relying on the sure 
word of prophecy, that Ethiopia shall soon 
stretch out her hands unto God, hasten the 
day when unhappy Africa shall be freed from 
her shackles, and once more restored to her 
place among the nations of the earth. 

At the above meeting an election of officers 
was held, and the following persons chosen 
unanimously 
Patrons. 

Hon. James Madison. - Elliott Cresson, 
Rt. Rev. W. White, D. D. Wm. Short. 


President. 
Rev. Joun Brecxinripce, D. D. 


Vice Presidents. Hon. Jos. R. Ingersoll, 
Rev. A. Barnes, Dr. Jno. Bell, Matthew New- 
kirk, Benj. Naglee, Hon. Jos. M’Ilvaine, 
Rev. W. H. De Lancey, D. D. Rev. H. A. 
Boardman, Stephen Colwell, of Pittsburgh, 
Hon. S. Breck, Jno. McDonogh, of N. Or- 
leans, Chas. S. Wurts, Gerard Ralston, Dr. 
Mitchell, Joseph Dugan, Rev. S. H. Tyng. 
D.D. Rev. J. W. James, Rev. C. C. Cuyler, 
D. D. Rev. C. Van Rensselaer, W. Kirkpat- 
rick, of Lancaster, Solomon Allen, John Elli- 


ot, Josiah White, Rev. S. Keppler, W. E. 


Sherman. 
Life Director.—WuartTon CHANCELLOR. 
Treasurer.—Lioyp Mirrtin— 
Secretaries. 
Foreign Correspondence—Elliot Cresson. 
Domestic Correspondence.—Rev. W. A. 
M’Dowell, D. D. 
Recording.—Topliff Johnson, 
Managers.—Samuel Jaudon,, Rev. G. W. 
Bethune, Wm. M. Muzzey, George W. 
North, Rev. J. A. Peabody, Solomon Cald- 
well, Charles Naylor, Clark Culp, H. S§. 
Spackman, Benjamin Coates, Robt. B. David- 
son, Dr. Gebhard, James N. Dickson, W. M. 
M’Main, Charles M. Morris, Wm. G. Mentz, 
Lr. C. Morris, Charles E. Lex, Jasper Corn- 
ine, J. C. Pechin, Andrew Adams, Paul Jones. 
John Gilder, Francis N. Buck. 


SPIRIT OF POPERY. 


The Mexican Congress have passed a de- 
cree declaring the Roman Catholic religion 
the established religion of that country, and 
that no other will be tolerated. 

Now upon the above fact we have only one 
question to ask. Supposing a neighbouring 
state, in which Presbyterianism was the pre- 
vailing religion, should in this 19th century 
pass a similar act, declaring that no tolera- 
tion should be given to any religion but Pres- 
byterianism, how would Americans look upon 
the spread of that religion amongst them, and 
what kind of reception would its foreign min- 
isters be likely to meet with as they came here 


to propagate their intolerant dogmas 1S. 
Louts Observer. 


> 


POWER OF THE HUMAN EYE. 


The over mastering power of the human 

eye upon the lion, has been frequently men- 

tioned by travellers. From my own inqui- 

ries, I am perfectly satisfied of the fact ; and an 

anecdote that was related to me by Major 
Mackintosh, proves that this fascinating effect 
is notconfined exclusively tothe lion. An of- 
ficer in India having chanced to ramble into a 
jungle suddenly encountered aroyal tiger. The 
encounter appeared equally unexpected on both 
sides, and both parties made a dead halt ear- 
nestly gazing on each other. The gentleman 
had no fire arms, and was aware that the 
sword would be no effective defence in a 
struggle for life with such an antagonist. But 
he had heard that even the Bengal tiger might 
be sometimes checked by looking him firmly 
in the face. He did so: in a few minutes, 
the tiger, which appeared preparing to take 
his fatal spring, grew disturbed, sbrunk aside, 
and attempted to creep round upon him be- 
hind. The officer turned corstantly on the 
tiger, which still continued to shrink from his 
glance; but darting into the thicket, and 
again issuing forth at a different quarter, it 
persevered for above an hour in this attempt 
to catch him by surprise ; till at last it fairly 
yielded the contest, and left the gentleman to 
pursue his pleasure walks. The direction he 
now took, as may easily be believed, was 
straight to the tents, at double quick time.— 
Thompson’s Southern Africa. 


DISTRESSING SHIPWRECK. 


Falmouth, Eng. Jan. 7.—The brig Ange- 
nora, from St. John, N. B. arrived here last 
night, and furnishes the following melancho- 
ly account:—The ship Francis Spaight, of 
Limerick, S. Gormon, master, sailed from St. 
John, night of December 3; she was struck 
by a heavy sea whilst lying to, which threw 
her on her beamends. By great exertion the 
men cut away the weather lanyard of the fore 
and main lanyards of the fore and main rig- 
ging, which leaving the masts unsupported, 
they soon went overboard and she righted. 
The mate and two men were drowned, all the 
provisions were lost and every thing movea- 
ble on deck was washed overboard. They re- 
mained in this dreadful condition from the 3d 
to the 18th, when, finding it impossible to 
sustain themselves any longer without food, 
they came to the dreadful resolution of draw- 
ing lots which should be killed to sustain the 
survivors. One poor fellow was eventually 
killed, and the survivors fed on him till the 
20th, when another became deranged and he 
also fell a victim to necessity ; another also 
became deranged, and he shared the same 
fate on the 23d. A providential occurrence 
prevented any more such heart sickening ne- 
cessities ; for, on the morning of the 23d they 
were descried by the brig Angenora, being at 
that time in lat. 47, and lon. 37 21. The 
captain and crew of the Angenora, at the 
great peril of their lives, succeeded in rescu- 
ing the wretched creatures from the wreck, 
consisting of the captain and ten men, whose 
miserable condition language fails to de- 
scribe. 

DEAF AND DUMB. 


Dinner speeches and toasts are affairs by 
no means uncommon at the present day. 
The following have some novelty, from the 
circumstance that the guests and performers 
were deaf and dumb. We copy the account 
from a late French paper. 

On the 6th of December, at the Calf’s Head 
tavern, Chatelet Square, the deaf and dumb, 
of various professions and different countries, 
residing at present in Paris, celebrated for 
the second time the anniversary of the birth 
of their beloved father, the Abbe |’ Epee. 
M. Berthier presided at the banquet, where 
we remarked several gentlemen of distinguish- 
ed merit. This gentleman is a deaf and 
dumb Professor at the Royal Institute of 
Paris. He gave a discourse, by signs, which 
excited, at every sentence, a salvo of applause. 
M. Berthier concluded by proposing, in the 
following terms, a subscription for a bust of 
the Abbe l’Epee, which was received with 
the most ardent acclamations. 

‘¢ All the deaf and dumb shall take part in 
it according to their ability ; the obolus of the 
orphan will no more be rejected than the 
gold of the affluent. Our speaking friends 
will also join us. ‘This bust will become the 
standard of our fraternal association. We 
will place it for the whole year in a sacred 
oratory, and when the anniversary comes of the 
birth of our chief, we will raise it anew amid 
the transports of our joy.” 

Discourses were afterwards pronounced by 
Messrs. Lenoir, deaf and dumb Professor at 
the Royal Institution, Fonstier, a tutor in the 
same school, and Gouin, a painter, and they 
produced the most profound impression on 
the guests. 

Young Ryan, an Englishman of eighteen 
years old, then arose amid the general cu- 
riosity, “It is here,” said he, among other 
things, ** that we see how much our universal 
language is superior to all the partial Jan- 
guages of speaking men, which are confined in 
a greater or lessdegree. Honour tothe Abbe 
!’ Epee! He belongs to the whole world, by 
the creations of his genius, and the immensi- 
ty of his benefits. Union between the French 
and English deaf and dumb. 

The President thought he could not more 
properly terminate this banquet than by pro- 
posing a toast, the effect of which it is im- 
possible to describe. 

‘The Press, it may well be said of it, that 
it has performed miyacles. It has given ac- 
cents to the people, so long dumb. It has 
done: more—it has forced the great, so long 
deaf to that powerful voice, finally to lend an 
attentive ear to it. ‘The Press—as much, and 
more than our fellow citizens we place our-| 
selves under its Augis. It 1s to the Press we 
will appeal if fools attempt to debase us, and 
to deny to us an equal intelligence which 
gives us equal rights in the human family. 
Grateful deaf and dumb, the Press.” 


EFFECT OF LIGHT ON VITALITY. 


Frogs, in passing from the egg to maturity, 
go through an intermediate state, in which 
they are called tadpoles. They then not 
only have no limbs, and possess a tail, but, 
like fishes, live in water, and breathe by 
means of gills, instead of lungs. Dr. Ed- 
wards took a considerable number of frogs 
in this state, and dividing them into two 
portions, placed them under water in per- 
fectly similar circumstances, except that the 
one portion was exposed to light and the 
other was excluded from it. This difference 
had the very remarkable effect of retarding 
the transformation of the latter to the state 
of perfect frogs. Whilst the tadpoles in the 
light had undergone this change, several of 


form, but had greatly increased in size. 


those in the dark retained their he Gf 


The effect of the absence of light appears. 
likewise to be shown in the colour and struc- 
ture of the proteus, and some other animals, 
which inhabit situations into which light 
never enters.— Saturday Mag. 


MURDER OF WILLIAM, PRINCE OF ORANGE. 
‘A man condemned by the Pope may be kill- 
ed wherever he is found.”—La Croix, vol. 
1, p. 294. | 


Philip II. King of Spain, one of the most 
despotic monsters that ever submitted to the 
papal yoke, desired the death of this excellent 
Prince, and by the sanction of the Pope, is. 
sued proclamation, offering “ five thousand 
golden crowns, a patent of nobility, all Wil- 
liam’s estates, which could be seized,” and 
other immunities to any person who would 
take away his life, or deliver him up alive or 
dead, into Philip’s power. When the price 
was raised to twenty-five thousand golden 
crowns, or twenty-eight thousand ducats, an 
immense sum at that period, a Spanish mer- 
chant persuaded one of his clerks to perpe- 
trate the assassination. He was accordingly 
confessed by a Dominican priest, absolved 
and promised paradise. On the assurance 
that a spell should be put upon him by which 
he could enter the presence of the Prince in- 
visibly, and with the monk’s benediction, and 
a title to future saintship guaranteed to him, 
he prepared to commit the atrocious deed. 

The attempt was made on the day specified. 


| The ball of the pistol which had been conse- 


crated with all the ceremonies of mass, en- 
tered William’s throat, broke one of his teeth 
and passed out through his cheek. ‘The as- 
sassin was killed on the spot. In his pocket 
was found the name of his confessor, and other 
accomplices, who were duly punished; also 
the charms given to preserve him—frog’s 
bones, filthy rags, the Jesuit’s Catechism, 
and a prayer to the angel Gabriel, imploring 
his intercession with the Almighty and the 
Virgin Mary, to speed him in the murder. 
These criminals were afterwards recognised 
by the Jesuits as worthy of the Holy Church! 

Two years after, another ruffian, at the in- 
stigation of the Jesuits of Dole, effectually 
executed his design. Three bullets conse- 
crated by these monkish butchers, passed 
through his body, and he expired, having only 
time to offer a short petition, that his people 
and his own soul might enjoy the compas- 
sionate mercy of Christ. When the murderer 
was reproached as a traitor, he thus justified 
himself—** I am no traitor; I have done as 
the King of Spain, and the priests commanded 
me. If I have not slain him cursed be my ill 
fortune 

Thus perished by the hands of a wretched 
priest-ridden assassin, one of the most digni- 
fied Christian philanthropists and patriots on 
the long catalogue of immortalized Protes- 
tants. 


COAL TRADE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


To give some idea of the progressive in- 
crease and magnitude of the coal trade of 
Pennsylvania, we copy from the Harrisburg 
Intelligencer a short extract or summary from 
a report lately made by the Board of Trade 
to the Coal Mining Associations of Schuylkill, 
Pa. It should be remembered, as that paper 
observes, that the statement comprises only 
the Schuylkill, Lehigh and Lackawanna dis- 
tricts. ‘The Susquehanna trade has not yet 
burst itself upon the world. When the Sus- 
quehanna canal is finished from Columbia to 
tide water at the Chesapeake Bay, the largest 
Anthracite coal field in the world will be 
filled with miners, and the waters of the 
Chesapeake, will be covered with coal vessels. 
The trade in bituminous coal will also com- 
mence at the opening of this channel, which 
will one day rival that of Great Britain her- 
self. In fine, the Intelligencer expresses the 
opinion that the whole Cotton trade of the 
South, great as itis, will not equal the Coal 
trade of Pennsylvania. The following is the 
quantity of anthracite coal shipped from the 
Schuylkill, Lackawanna and Lehigh mines, 
since the commencement of the coal trade to 
January 1, 1836. 


YEars. Tons. YFars. Tons. 

1820 865 1828 77,0916 
1821 1,073 1829 112,083 
1822 2,240 1830 174,734 
1823 5,823 1831 182,820 
1824 9,541 1832 353,871 
1828 34,893 1833 484,986 
1826 48.574 1834 374,136 
1827 63,434 1835 556,935 
Total, 2,497,547 


Two millions five hundred thousand tons 
of coal since the commencement of the trade, 
and more than half a million of tons during 
the last year! 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE .—The semi-annual exami- 
nations will take place on the 28—30th March, 
when the Winter Term will close. The Summer Term 
will open on the 28th of April, and continue twenty-one 
weeks. 
Besides the advantages of the regular college classes, 
in reference to which we have here nothing peculiar, the 
students enjoy the opportunity of acquiring [in the Aca- 
demical Department] a business education and a know- 
ledge of the German, French and Italian languages, 
without extra expense. 
Besides the principal, we have now, a Professor of An- 
cient Languages, a Professor of Mathematics, a Professor 
of Modern Languages a Professor of Chemistry, and a 


Master of the Academical Department. 


Applications for admission should be made to the Pre- 
sident of the College some time previously to the com- 
mencement of the term: and students should be punctual 
in attendance at the day, for anew class in Latin, Ger- 
man, &c. is formed in term, and only one. 

The Principal and three others of the instructors reside 
the college. 

A lecture is delivered on the Sabbath for the benefit 
ofthe students, and according lo age, they are divided 
into two classes of Biblical instruction, in addition to 
which they have access, at will, to public worship in the 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, German Reformed, Episcopalian, 
or Methodist Church. 

Parents and guardians are requested to state in writing 
at which of these services their sons or wards are to at- 
tend, as also what course of studies they wish them to 
pursue, viz: whether a regular classical course, or only 
the business course, which may include German, French 
or Italian. Every student must furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence of good moral character, and those who are under 
16 it is very desirable sbould not be furnished with pocket 


oney. 
Students furnish their own ruoms, and are charged as 


For boarding, tuition, fuel in recitation rooms, 


room reat, facilities of manual labour and use 


of library, winter term, 23 weeks, $57 00 
Summer term, 21 do. 53 00 
For fuel in private rooms and attendance, 3 33 
Washing at 30 ceats per doz, and oi! [about] 11 67 


Entire college charges, 125 00 
From which is decucted the value of labour [3 hours 
per day.} ‘Ihis of course is very various, from six to 
sixty percent. The term ones payabie half in ad 
vance and with those under 16 a deposit should be made- 
with the Principal to meet contingencies, the disburse- 
ment of which appears on the term bills. Such as enter 
before the middle of the term pay tuition tor the whole ; al 
ter the middle any time one half. if a student leave before 
the close of a term no drawback or reduction will be 
made, except in case of sickness, or other inevitable ne. 


| cessity of which however the — must judge. 


M. PORTER, 
President of the Board of T'rustees. 
GEURGE JUNKIN, 
President of the College. 
Editors friendly to the cause of Education would con- 
fer a favour on an Infant Institution, struggling with ma- 
ny difficulties, by a few gratuitous insertions of this no- 


ce. 
Easton, Pa. Feb, 10, 1836.—eow—Sm. 


——- -- 


3 yer: published and in Press, by Wm. Marshall 
» and Co. corner of Chestnut and Filth Street. Bishop 
Griswold’s Famil Prayer Book, adapted to various oc- 
casions of Social Worship, for which provision is not 
made in the Book of Common Prayer, by Alexander V. 
Griswold, Bishop of the Eastern Diocese. A Walk about 
Zion, by the Rev. John A. Clark, Rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Philadelphia, author of the Pastor’s Testimony 
&c. new Edition. ‘The Pastor’s Testimony, by <he Rev. 
Joho A. Clark, Rector of St. Andrews Church, Philadel- 
phia. Library of Christian Knowledge, Vol. Ist, McLau- 
rin’s Essays on Happiness, Christian rhage Prejudice 
against the Gospel, &c. by the late Rev. John McLau- 
rin, of Glasgow, with an Introduction containing some 
notice of his life and character, by the Rev. Herman 
Hooker, M. A. In Press, Library of Christian Know- 
ledge, vol. 2. The Better Covenant, Practically Consi- 
dered from Hebrews viii. 6, 10, 12, with a supplementin — 
Philippians, ii. 12, 13, to which are added notes on the 
Sinai Covenant, the Sympathy of Christ, &c. &c. by the 
Rev. Francis Goode, M. A. Lecturer of Clapham, and 
F ellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Library of Chris- 
tian Knowledge, vol. 3 and 4; Russell’s Letters, chiefly 
Practical and Consolatory, designed to illustrate the na- 
ture and tendency of the Gospel, by Damel Russell of 
Dundee, with an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. 
Henry A. Boardman, Pastor of the 10th Presbyte- 
rian Church, Philadelphia, 2 vols. 12mo. in Press.— 
Library of Christian Kewkinian Vol. 5. Hooker on 
Popular Infidelity, a treatise inferring and disclosing infi- 
delity in the unconverted, from their views and treatment 
of God and his Word, by Rev. Herman Hooker, M. A. 
Scriptural Examinations on the Church Catechism, con- 
taining a Manual of Divinity for Sunday Schools. Bible 
and Catechetical Classes and general use, originally com- 
piled for the use of a Sunday-school at Leeds, by Joshua 
Dickson ; revised and adapted to the Liturgy of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United States, with Notes 
chiefly selected from standard authors, by Rev. Geo 
A.Smith. The Book of Common Prayer and Adminis- 
tration of the Sacrament and other rites and ceremonies 
of the Church, according to the use of the Protestant Epis- 
copa! Church in the United States of America, together 
with the Psalter or the Psalms of David. Plain sheep, 


| calf extra, calf extra gilt-edge. Gathered Fragments, by 


the Rev. John A. Clark, Rector of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Philadelphia, Author of the Pastor’s Testimony, A Walk 
About Zion, &c. ‘The Mourner’s Book, A Manual fer 
those who are afflicted by the loss of Friends, by a Be- 
reaved Parent. 


EW BOOKS.—A Commentary on the Episile to the 
Romans by Joha Calvin. Lectures on Scepticism, 
by Lyman Beecher D. D. second edition. Burton’s Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy, what it is, with all the kinds, causes, 
symptoms, eeereses. and several cures of it. In three 
partitions, With their severe] sections, members, and sub- 
sections, philosophically, medicinally, historically, opened 
and cutup &c. Introduction to the Criticism and , eon 
pretation of the Bible, designed for the use of Theological 
Students, Bible Classes, and High Schools. By ce E. 
Stowe, Prof. of Biblical Literature, Lane Seminary 
Cincinnati. Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan, 
with Sketches of Anglo-Indian Society, in 2 vols, By 
Emma Roberts. Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap Book, by Ber- 
nard Barton, for 1836, with 20 beautiful illustrations. The 
Puritan: A Series of Essays Critical, Moral, and Miscel- 
laneous, by John Oldburg, Esq: in 2 vols. 
For sale by HENRY PERKINS 
Chestnut street. 
(> H. P. has recently made large and valu iti 
to his stock of Theological Recs 


PUBLICATIONS—The British Pulpit, con- 
Ld sisting of Discourses by the most eminent living Di- 
vines, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, accompanied 
with Pulpit Sketches, &c. by the Rev. Wm. Suddards 

Rector of Grace Church, Philadelphia. History of the 
Peloponnesian War, from the Greek of Thucydides by 
William Smith, A. M., a new edition, corrected and re- 
vised. Illustrations of the Bible, consisung of views of 
the most remarkable places and objects mentioned in the 
Old and New Testaments, from origina) sketches taken 
on the spot, splendidly bound in morocco, gilt. The Al- 
bum Wreath of Music and Literature, in 1 vol. 4to. Hlus- 
trations of the Passes of the Alps, by which Ihaly commu- 
nicates with France, Switzerland, and Germany, by 
William Brockedon, F.K.S., with more than 100 splendid 
illustrations. The Great Teacher. characteristucs of our 
Lord’s Ministry, by the Rev. John Harris, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay by Heman Humphrey, D.D. Barnes’ 
Questions on the Acts of the Aposiles, complete in 1 vol. 


For sale by HENRY PERKINS 
134 Chesnut st. ] door west U.S. Bank. 


IRGINIA PARED PEACHES—in fine order, for 
sale low. Also New York dried plums and Dela- 
ware dried apples of first quality, for sale at the Tempe- 
rance and Grocery store, 8. W. Corner of Dock and 
Second street. | JAMES R. WEBB. 


( NALVIN ON ROMANS.—A Commentary on the 

/ Epistle to the Romans, by John Calvin; translated 

by Francis Sibson, A. B., Trinity College, Dublin. First 

American, from the last London edition, this day is pub- 

lished. Symington on the Atonement and Intercession 

of Jesus Christ. A fresb supply eo and for sale by 
WHE 


No. 22 South Fourth street. 


OCHESTER FLOUR—60 bbls. white wheat Ro- 
chester Flour. | 
Also, 20 kegs of Fine Malaga Grapes, in beautiful clus- 
or sale atthe Temperance Teaan r 
S. W. corner of Dock aaa Second streets. wai i 
JAMES R. WEBB. 


TRACT AND SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SOCIETY—have published the follow- 
ing tracts, which can be had at No. 9, George street 
Philadelphia. 


No. I. Presbyterianism the truly Primitive and Apos 
tolical Constitution of the Church of Christ; by Samue 
Miller, D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History and. 
Church Government in the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, N. J.,96 pages, 12mo. Price 12} cents per 
single copy, $1 374 per doz. and $10 per hundred. 

No. H. Qualifications and Duties of Ruling Elders in 
the by the Rev. Wm. M. Eugles, 26 
pages, 12ino. rice 6} cts. per single copy, 60 cent 

No. Ill. The Scriptural Doctrine of the Atonement 
Illustrated and Defended ; by J. J. Janeway. D, D., Vice 
President of the College of New Brunswick and Professor 
of the Evidences of Christianity and of Political Econo- 
my, 24 pages 12mo. Price 64 cents per single copy, 60 
cents per doz, and $4 00 per hundred. 

No. IV. The Duty of Catechetical Instruction ; by 
Archibald Alexander, D. D, Professor of Didactic and 
Polemic Theology in the Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton, N. J., 12 pages, 12mo. Price 3 cents per single copy, 
30 cents per doz. and $2 25 per hundred. : 

No. V. The Shorter Catechism of The Westminster 
Assembly with Proofs from the Scriptures. Revised and 
collated by the Committee of Publication. 36 pages, 
18mo. Price 64 cents per single copy 60 ceuts per doz. and, 
$4 00 per hundred. 

No. VI. Love to the Doctrines of the Bible an essen- 
tial element of Christian Character; by the Rev. Edward 
W. Hooker, 20 pages, 12mo. Price 5 cents per single. 
copy, 50 cents per doz. and $3 00 per ented: 

No. VII. The Doctrine of the Perseverance of the 
Saints Illustrated, Proved and Applied, by the Rev. She- 
pard K. Kollock, 22 pages 12mo. Price 5 cents per single 
copy, 50 cents per doz. and $3 per 100. 

_Presbyteries and Auxiliary Societies ordering Tracts, 

will be entitled to five per cent discount from the above ~ 

prices. 

All orders from a distance should be addressed to the 

subscriber, No. 9, George Street. : 
WM. 8S. MARTIEN. 


HOLESALE TEMPERANCE «+ GROCERY 
STORE.—The Subscribers having opened a 
Wholesale Temperance Grocery Store, are prepared to 
supply all who may favour them with a call with the usual 
variety of Goods in their line of business on as good ters 
as can be had in the city. They design to do aes in 
the most liberal and satisfactory manner. The usual 
credits given, or discounts for cash. 
The patronage of all Temperance Store Keepers is re- 


spectfully solicited. 
S. COLTON & CO- 
Philadelphia, 


No. 25 north Water street, 
march 


) EW PUBLICATIONS.—Milner’s Church History, 
2 vols; Meutal Dlumivation, and Mora! Improve- 
ment of Mankind, or an inquiry into the means by which, 
a general diffusion of knowledge and moral principle 
may be promoted ; illustrated with engravings, by Thos. 
Dick. L. L. D. Horne’s In reduction, An Jutreduction to 
the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Serip- 
tures, by Thomas Hartwell Horne, B D. of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, &c., new edition from the seventh. 
London edition, corrected and enlarged; illustrated with 
humerous maps and Fac Similes of Biblical Manuscripts 
in 2 vols. Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of 
the United States of America. By Francis L. Hawks, D.D, 
Rector of St. Thomas’ Church, New York. For sale by 
J. WHETHAM, 
22 South Fourth street, 


HE LIFE OF CALVIN.—Iu press and will shortly 
be published by J. Whetham No. 22 South Fourth | 
street, The Life of John Calvin, by ‘Tneodore Beza, trans- 
lated with Notes by Francis Sibson, A. B. Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, 1 vol. 12mo. embellished with a portrait. 


ACRED GEMS.—Consisting of Scripture Texts, and 

verses, handsomely put up in fancy covers, price 
four cents. Sabbath Text Book for the year 1836.—Con - 
taming an appropriate text, and verse of poetry, for each 
Sabbath in the vear, price six cents. Published by the 
American Sunday School Union, at their Depository, 146 
Chesnut street. Where may be found a choice assortment 
of uearly six hundred books, prepared expressly for 
youth, aod sold from half a cent to 624 cents each. 


HE MURDERED MOTHER; a short story which 

ought to be read by every boy and girl in the land ; 
showing that by a sinful course of conduct, children may, 
and sometimes do, bring down the grey hairs of a parent 


Written for the American 


sith sorrow to the grave. 


Sunday School Union, and sold at 146 Chestnut street, 
jan 12-1f 


and at all their depositories, 
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ies 


eféating;and \et-them come up to their solemn and important 
wt@tk, without any bias of judgment; and for this end also, f was 
_ ‘wety.desirous to have had the case brought upto the Assembly 


Of Mrs Barnes - T answer, because, new rights result from 
sew Wrongs. I have no right to thrust with violence a man out 

house who comes in peaceably and lawfully : but if a man 
Ass enter for villainous and unlawful purposes, Thave a right to eject 
torong in refusing to plead before the bar of hisown choice, 


‘Synod,of Philadelphia, was a hasty sketch, and the report in the 
New York Observer a mere skeleton of that sketch. 


been prepared at intervals of time picked up, chiefly whilst from 
home on a collecting agency. There is no time to me for re- 
vision :- it must: therefore appear from the original rough draft, 
and if attacked on the score of literature, it will find in me no 
defender. An apology for its inaccuracies, may be found in the fact, 
that I did not expect it to be published entire, until I should have 
had time to write it over: but the emission of some thousands of 

’ extra Philadelphians, with the “ Derence” of Mr. Barnes, seems 
to render an earlier emission proper ; and, having public appoint- 
ments in various parts of the country, I must let it go even as it 
is. It may appear hereafter in another form. 


He jis the servant of the Most High, and*to his own Master he 
myst render an account of the service he may perform, of that 
‘which he may neglect, and of the manner and spirit of both his 


of this account conspire to fill the mind with | 
conc 
conv 


that set forth in the sacred volume as the consummation of all 
poe the Son of Man shall be revealed in his glory, and 


cial renk. The minister of God must, as an individual sinner, in 
common with other men, respond to the interrogations of the final 
Judge as to the manner in which he spent his brief day upon earth. 
But. besides this, he must answer to hin who called him to take 
part of this ministry, for the substance of its duties and the manner 
yo their performance, or the reasons of their neglect. As a sub- 

luate o 


ia that day before.an assembled universe. There will be the people | 
to whom he ministered, or should have ministered, in holy things. 
Spectators they shall be and witnesses for or against him. Souls of 
immortal mould, lost by his neglect, or saved through his instru- 
~._. mentality, clustering round will encircle the dread tribunal to 
mark the accuracy of his statements. 
Judge shall be upon him and upon them—that eye which now 
beams mercy and compassion, will then as now look through his 
being. But then, as it doth not now, will it expose to naked gaze 
the totality of that being, its attributes and its entire actinzs— 
especially, however, its official actings. ‘These may be summed 
up under the two heads of doctrinal instruction and pastoral vigi- 
lance, “Take heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine; continue 


ution tall, the possession of thoughts is indispensable: to the 
of the performance and of the results of the operation, 


~ 


envy, or the rancid dust-thickened oil of prejudice ; this is best af- 


Hence in all litigated questions between man and man, 


ot In the case of the Rev. Albert Barnes, I was applied to by a 


my argument was made from very 


~~. ofsiaat year, before the whole land should be excited into preju- 
T'therefore declined the publication, and have still perse- 

_ véred in the belief that this is the correct course. It appears to. 
me, that, as in civil affairs, it is criminal to prejudice the court; it 

" cannot be altogether innocent in ecclesiastical matter. There is 
indeed & difference in the cases. Ours relate to matters of doc-. 
trinal. belief,.and admit. free discussion on the general principles; 

butetill’ where: personel ‘interests are allied to doctrinal opinion, 
atid official character is at stake, prudence should teach parties 

. 6 and back. We, the parties, stand at the judicial bar; to 
that we have appealed; and I conceive we have no night, during 

the pending of our own cause there, to litigate at another bar; 

_ ‘we haye no right, and we can have no right in the very nature of 
right, to. trial at two different tribunals at the same time, and 


| bine afraign lighed me at the tribunal of the people: not, you will 


“* Duvence” is made at a bar where no bill had been preferred 
against him, until after he there appeared. Not satisfied with 
the legitimate courts of Christ’s house, he has actually spread be- 
fore the world in tens of thousands of copies, his entire written ar- 
gument.’ ‘Will not the reader justify me in sending my argument 
for the truth, after this “ Defence,” though it should lag far behind? 
Justice, wherever her throne be, is the same in her essential cha- 
racters.and indispensable-requisites. Whether in the popular bo- 
#omi or on the supreme bench; she must have her balances and 
her facts, In the premature effort of my brother, she has had her 
scales thrown indeed into a very forbidding attitude, one hung to 
the ground by its ponderous load, the other empty. This however 
will soon be rectified. Her hand is even now lowering to restore- 
the empty scale to its just equipoise, and receive my argument; 
' ‘when this is fairly in, let her hand rise, and the Church of God, 

yea, the world itself judge where abides eternal truth. 


Mz. 
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‘Case of the Rev. Albert Barnes. 
_ ‘Pas understanding of man is that faculty of the mind or soul 
by'which he judges. Judging is that operation in which the un- 
derstahding compares thoughts or ideas and marks their agree- 
ment or difference or both. To the mind’s performing this ope- 


precision of thought is necessary, and the latter must be in pro- 
‘portion tothe former. If a man have not the precise materials 
detached from all others to place in the balances of a just judg- 
ment, he cannot weigh‘them and tell their relative value. Know- 
ledge therefore of the whole case is essential to a right decision 
Wy our judging faculty. Scales, however, of perfect equipoise, 
and a beam accurately divided into two equal parts, and a pivot 
under its centre, are not all the requisites to absolute precision in 
the results, The pivot of truth, on which the intellectual balance 
turns, must be brought toa point and kept free from the rust of 


fected by suitable cléanging and a little drop of the pure oil of 
cherity.. With euch precautions we may hope.a right and equal 


ie equipgiee, of to clot the pivot with the rust of prejudice. 


about the close of the trial in July, for my notes 
ation. .-Mr.. Barnes had: consented to give his and 
@esirouy that I should do the same. I declined for two 


hetef.motes. constituting mere heads of doctrine and references 
proof2. And principally as it never was intended from the 
fiset, that the case should stop short of the General Assembly, 

raid design being to procure a final adjudication and settle- 
ment of the litigated points,) I thought, and stated it, that it would 
be:bestito‘leave the higher courts free from all prejudice of our 


\e-my doctrine. . Why then, you will say, does your prac- 
edict 4? “Why do you publish your argument in the 


2. 


g his‘plea before'a tribunal unknown to our ec- 


e, of God’s people only; but of the world at large. Hig 


It needs scarcely be added here, that the argument before the 


Here presented, it is written as if for the Assembly: it has 


GrEorGE JUNKIN. 
Philadelphia, March 3, 1836. : 


Deep and solemn are the responsibilities of a gospel minister. 


ns awful as eternity, and emotions agitating as the 
ions of dissolving nature. 
The precise period fixed upon for this account is none other than 


shall see him together. 
The particular form of this account is that-which belongs to offi- 


} steward—he must give his official account. 
All the circumstances are of peculiar solemnity. He will stand 


The omniscient eye of his 


in them; ‘for in doing this thou shalt both save thyself and them 
that hear thee.”. (1 Tim. iv. 16.) And with increasing solemnity 
he says, “I charge thee, before God and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who judge the quick and the dead at his appearing and king- 
dom; preach the word; be instant in season out of season; re- 


prosecution as this? 


to me which are not mine, either by original conception or by legal 
imputation. Hence, sir, it becomes proper and necessary and just, 
to premise a few remarks in reference to my present posture. 


Doubtless, to have embraced his brother Peter in all the warmth 
of fraternal feeling, would have been exceedingly gratifying to 
the heart of Paul, and most congenial with the spirit of love 


self constrained to meet him with the power of displeasure on his 
brow, and the Janguage of stern rebuke upon his tongue. - He 
withstood him to the 
it often happens, The course most agreeable to our feelings is not 
the course of duty. 


—— to meet duties, even of friendship and love, very trying to 
Doth 


tution of the Presbyterian church, (Dis. v. 5.) where we are told, 
that “ Process against a gospel minister, sha!] not be commenced, 
unless some person or persons, undertake to make out the 
charge.” It is perfectly obvious, that if a minister may and can 
ever be lawfully prosecuted, some person or persons must do it. 
Yea, that prosecution for error is in some cases right, is evident. 
(Dis. v. 13) “Heresy and schism, may be of such a nature as to in- 
fer deposition: but errors ought to be fully considered.” It may 
therefore, according to the Bible and the constitution, be the 
duty sometimes of some person to prosecute a Christian minister. 
Do you demand the reasons why 
this person is before you? 


but simply to exhibit reasons for my conduct. 
pressed, it is God’s to judge. All impeachment of these, I leave 
with him. No man has a ri 
violate the law of Jove, then condemn me; but not upon the evi-| like an 
committed what I sup-| dence. of-evil-motives, merely suspec “Tt is thé | chtirch, threw all into agitation and. 
purpose of my heart in “" 
at isp , ? . charity which. thinketh no evil ; and if I be found to err from this| marks I made about abstract judicial process and its absurdity, 
‘Seonstitiition : and ‘out of his wrong my right grows. ond ete it will be through an infirmity of nature, and not through 
: a unchristian wilfulness. On this point, Mr. Moderator, you will 
please to keep in mind, that neither quickness of reply, nor ele- 
vation of voice, becoming disagreeably shrill as it rises, or even | dissimilarity is, that the one offence exposes to civil pains and penal- 
vehemence of manner in action, are infallible evidences of bad 
temper in a speaker. 
frequently misunderstood in public discussion, and bad feeling 
has been imputed to me, where there was every thing the re- 
verse. In the late General Assembly, some of my warmest 
friends of recent acquaintance, fell into this wrong inference, and 
spoke to me on this subject; I assured them they were mistaken— 
there wasno feeling suchas they supposed. As to warmth of manner, 
approaching sometimes to vehemenee, you will bear with it. You 
love to see it in the pulpit, and why not in a deliberative, or even. 
in a judicial assembly, when the occasion calls for it? If defect it 
is, it is one which | aim not very anxious to correct. My soul 
desires not alliance with him who can speak on the most serious 
and important subjects without emotion. 
the happy medium in this thing, let me rather be found among the 
enthusiasts than among the 


ter of a volunteer accuser, is this, that eternal truth is at stake. 
Brother Barnes has in these “ Notes on Romans,” impugned 
some of the leading doctrines of Christianity. 
that he has uttered sentiments directly at variance with the 
standards of our church, and with the Bi 

comparative insignificance, but of vital importance. 
doctrines set forth in this volume, as I suppose, fundamentally 
erroneous. “Nor am I alone in this opinion. 
convinced of this, and thereby disposed to give a more patient 
hearing, let me present the opinions of the gentlemen who con- 
duct the Biblical Repertory. 
now, by many who would 
too, considered so absurd to hold the doctrine of the imputation of 
Adam’s sin to his posterity, that they will not even condescend to 
‘argue the point and demonstrate itsfalsehood. If these be correct 


ledged heretics, believed firmly in this doctrine and considered 


fact, that these modern impugners of the ancient doctrine of the 
church, understand the Scriptures better than all who have gone 
before them ? 


and Edwards, that what these thought, after profound considera- 
a refutation? 


a certain quarter, that if-the doctrine of imputation be given up, 


occasion for a discussion of an abstract doctrine, in theology, poli- 
tics, or morals.” 
be correct, I want to know how, and in what form, any man sus- 
taining a fair moral character, can be tried and convicted of error! 
Is it in any case right to try a man for teaching error! 
is the design in every such trial! ance up 
the man? Is his punishment the olject ! or is it the vindication 
of the truth? 
pline and all censure. 
and to bring back the wanderer from his erratic course into the 
paths of truth, are the only legitimate objects. But Brother Barnes 
would have you believe that my object must be to see him pu- 
nished, his character ruined, his usefulness cut short. Oh! Mr. 
Moderator, how I would rejoice to see his usefulness increased 
tenfold, his character for consistency as a Presbtyerian minister, 
shine forth, and his person and life escape censure and punishment 
from all but the known enemies of the truth, and thus our beloved 
Zion relieved from the 


in its proper order, time and place. He may not exhibit his own 
opinions, but 
metaphysical and philosophical speculation, and detail the results 
of ‘his groping research—his rude abstractions, in room of simple 
gospel truth. His it is to reason out of the Scriptures. ‘I'hese 
are to be the limit and the rule of all his doctrinal instruction, 
and its practical application. 

But even more laborious and awfully responsible, if more can 
be, are the duties of his pastoral vigilance. His it is to go forth, 
especially “in the dark and cloudy day,” into the defiles of the 
mountains and the waste and desolate places of the land, whither 
the fluck of his Master may be scattered, and to seek and to search 
them out; to collect them into the fold of the Good Shepherd, to 


And as “the Great Shepherd of the sheep” knows his 
own sheep, and is known of them, so the under-shepherd is bound 
to know his own, and peculiarly to watch over and guard those 
who may be feeble or wayward, so that for every one he may ren- 
der a satisfactory account “ when the Chief Shepherd shall ap- 
pear.” In view of these exhausting labours and consuming cares 
and soul-burdening responsibilities, well may the man of God, 
com as he is with infirmities, exclaim “ Who is sufficient for 

To all this, Mr. Moderator, I know your heart most cordially 
responds. Deeply isave you felt these responsibilities, and earnest- 
ly have your desires gone forth after that grace whereby alone any 
man can be sustained under a realising sense of their magnitude. 
Why then, you will say to me, why harass a christian brother? 
—why increase the heavy burdens of a minister of God by sucha 
Has not this brether sufficient cares and 
bours already for any one man to sustain? Wherefore then add 

, 

_ These interrogations are exceedingly natural, and very spe- 
cious. And I am not wholly unapprised of the peculiar difficul- 
ties to which he is exposed who voluntarily steps forward to be 
a public prosecutor of a christian brother, eminent for taleats and 
occupying a distinguished station in the Presbyterian church. The 
simple fact creates as it were instinctively, a feeling of disgust 
towards the individual and of indignation against his conduct. 
Any person can, and almost every person will, apply to such dis- 
turbers of the peace, the language which John applies to Satan 
himself. Accordingly I have already been branded by not a few, 
“the accuser of the brethren,” and motives have been attributed 


- Not all the duties of men and of ministers are pleasant. 


which breathed through his whole conduct: but yet he felt him- 


ce, because he was tobe blamed. And thus 


Who that desires to preserve a conscience 
void of offence toward God and toward man, has never been con- 


2. Ao duties of this kind, is the very one in question : as in 
the case of Paul against Peter; and as contemplated in the consti- 


. think this time is come, and 


3. This demand I shali meet, not however to justify my motives, 
otives unex- 
ght to judge motives, only so far as 
If by look, word, or act, I should 


wi wen 


this business, to be guided by that’ 


By reason of these defects, I have been 


If unable to preserve 


4. The great reason why I am before you in the odious charac- 


To me it appears, 


ble: and these, not of 
There are 


That you may be 


In vol. ii. p. 92, they say, “It is 
esteemed orthodox, and Calvanistic 


in their views of the subject, it must create some surprise, that all 
theologians, from the days of Augustine, who were not acknow- 


it as fundamental in the Christian system. Is it certainly the 


Or is it undoubted, that they are endowed with a 
perspicuity so much superior to that of Augustine, Calvin, Owen, 


tion, might be defended as reasonable, is so absurd as not to merit 
Now we confess ourselves to be of the number of 
those who believe, whatever reproach it may bring upon us from 


the whole doctrine of original sin must be abandoned. And if 
this doctrine be relinquished, then the whole doctrine of redemp- 
tion must fall, and what may then be left of Christianity, they 
may contend for that will; but for ourselves, we shall be of 


Other men then, it seems, and men whose opinions are wont to 
be treated with respect, coincide with me in opinion. They 
think the doctrine of original sin, including imputation, viz. the 
imputation of Adam’s sin, and necessarily drawing along with it 
the imputation of Christ’s righteousness—the very doctrines, 
whose rejection constitutes the leading error of this Book or 
Notes—these are fundamental. Deny these, and “ what remains 
will not be worth a serivus struggle.” Reject the covenants— 
as this book does most explicitly, and you take away the founda- 
tion of a sinner’s hope for eternity. Thus you perceive good 
reasons exist why some person at least should “make out the 
charges,” and prosecute to a final issue, and procure a sentence 
of condemnation upon errors so fatal to the Christian system. 

5. But, Mr. Moderator, the right of securing such a deci- 
sion by prosecuting an individual minister, is peremptorily denied 
by the accused in this case. “I utterly deny the right,” says he 
“of any man to arraign me before a court, merely to make me the 


Now if the ground taken by the Brother here 
What 
Is it to wreak vengeance upon 


Doubtless the latter is the great aim of all disci- 
To remove the offence of teaching error, 


_ 4 .Agreeably to these serious charges, the man of God is bound to 
| give himeelf to reading, to meditation, to prayer, aud all those la- 
| bours of intellect which may enable him to come forth to his people 
| well furnished with doctrinal truth. A witness for God, he is laid 
under sacred obligations to know the truth and to speak it all 


’s. He may not plunge into the dark mist of 


tise and out before them and lead them upon the mountains of | answered, they had better be discussed and decided in thesi, 


gives occasion te me fir another remark, viz? Mi 
him as objectionable passages,’ Min. ps: 
For he very adroitly on the ground of explanations givea ; and yet now in this book of 


| religious press, and in some degree the secular press; have groaned 


among the important objects in yiew. , But the Brother says then, 
“A proposition should have been submitted to the Presbytery, to 
organize itself into a court of judges, on,a trial of skill in contro- 
versy, and the propositions should have been submitted for discus- 
sion ; and charges should not have been/brought against a minis- 
ter of the gospel.” Surely this was written for public amuse- 
ment and diversion: that the minds of men might not dwell upon 
the merits of this case; but be lashed into a foam of indignation 
against the wanton murderer of ministerial'reputation. In reply, 
let me ask, suppose such a proposition had been made to the 2d 
Presbytery, what would they have said? ‘They would have said, 
Sir, you are mistaken. This is not a court of abstract casuistry. 
We cannot engage in such trifle. Where is your atthority 
in the Constitution of the Church for demanding such a trial ?— 
Show us the authority by which we are bound. to sit and judge 
in such a case. On the contrary, the last General Assembly 
marked out the true constitutional course. ‘True, the Asseuibly of 
1831, did say in reference to these very questions, “ lf they be 


separate from the case of Mr. Barnes.” (Minutes p. 180.) But 
then there is no authority in our Standards, by which a church 
court can be compelled to judge on abstract questions. ‘They 
may do it if they choose, but there is no obligation, and we 
choose to decline. The last Assembly prescribed the proper 
course,—(see Minutes, p. 26.) “the fair and unquestionable mude 
of procedure is, if the author [of a book alleged to contain error] 
be alive, and known to be of our communion, to institiite process 
against him; and give him a fair and constitutional trial.” If 
therefore you desire a legal decision on these points, we say, with 
that wise Assembly, “institute process against him; and give 
him a fair and constitutional trial. And until you do this, we beg 
leave to decline all action in the case.” Such, Mr. Moderator, 
would have been your answer. Such it must have seepgpea- 
bly tothe principles of common sense, as they are embodied in 
the laws, civil and ecclesiastical, and the practices of courts in 
both. | 3 
bringing these charges, I do not originally publish 
errorist, and thereby assail his character. 
assumes the singular position as true, that, until these charges 
were made out, nobody in all the world had ever heard that he 
was suspected of maintaining doctrines contrary to our standards! 
*“‘ Suppose,” says he, “that Dr. Junkin had arraigned ine before a 
court having competent jurisdiction, on a charge of adultery.— 
Suppose that the fact was proclaimed abroad, and suspicions were 
excited, and counsel was employed, and a jury empannelled. 
Suppose the public mind had had time to be agitated on the sub- 
ject, and a strong bias should set against my character, and peace 
should flee from my family, and my public work should be closed.— 
And then suppose that the public should be gravely told, that all 
this was not designed to injure me, but to settle some mooted 
points about the crime in question; and that all this array of in- 
dictment, and of testimony, and of trial, had been merely to bring 
up the subject before the tribunal in order to obtain a decision on 
the law. And would it be possible for the community to repress 
its indignation against conduct like this?” Now, Mr. Moderator, 
let mé anticipate the obvious tendency and oe of this illustra- 
tion, and prevent the rising of yours, and the pu lic’s indignation, 
by stating, that the cases are about as dissimilar as they can wel! 
be imagined. (1.) The Brother has never been arraigned before 
the public law for the crime of adultery : but all the world knows 
that for many years he has been, not secretly suspected, but public- 
ly accused of holding the errors here charged. For six years the 


under the weight of this controversy. The charge of corruption in 
the Post Office Department was not more public and flagrant, than 
wasthe charge of his holding and teaching error, before thesecharges 
were written. It is therefore all idle and worse than idle, to insinu- 
ate that I have given origin to these matters—have “ published 
them abroad”—have excited suspicions ;” to destroy ministerial 
character.” No, Sir, 1 never drew a pen—never published a line 
of the volumes that have been poured out upon the public, 
within the last six years: and therefore I feel it to be unkind in 
Brother Barnes, to attempt to represent me as an agitator, coming 
in after “the agitations of that time had died somewhat away,” 
and opening afresh the bleeding wounds of a convalescent church. 
“The agitations of that time had died somewhat away,” when 
these charges were brought. Had they indeed! What! in March 
1835! Why, Mr. Moderator, how was it in the preceding Gene- 
ral Assembly? Were there no “agitations” there ? No, not a 
mountain wave !—No, not a rolling billow and a sweeping tem- 
pest! Why then doesmy Brother throw out so unkind an insinu- 
ation? Why does he seem to wish it understood that I intruded, 
il angel, into the peaceful paradise of the Presbyterian 
fet... But: 
The hypothesis he presents illustrates the correctness of the re- 


whilst it differs from the present case in another most material 
point ; viz: That a charge of adultery directly impeaches moral 
character, but a charge of teaching error does not. A (3d) point of 


ties: the other dues not. Let me however pass upon your notice 

the (1.) as the chief point here. In preferring these charges I 

proclaimed nothing new. It was universally known that Brother 

Barnes was supposed by many to hold those opinions. Indeed he 

himself has stated it. “Charges,” he says, “similar to those had 

been alleged against me. ‘Those accusations had been laid befure 

the General Assembly.” Why then—for I repeat a question: 

why insinuate that the prosecutor has raised this storm! On the 

contrary, let me propose a query now, which I meant to press home 

hereafter, viz: Who intruded this controversy into the Presbytery 

of Philadelphia, and the Synod too? Did the skies lower and the 

lightnings play and the thunders roar and the rains descend and 

the floods beat upon this city of brotherly love, prior to the intro- 

duction of Brother Barnes’ Way oF Satvation ?” 

7. There are special reasons inducing me to undertake this un- 

pleasant service for the church. (1.) I once belonged to the 

same Presbytery with Mr. Barnes; had lived in the midst of the 

agitations growing, as I always supposed, out of his peculiar 
opinions; had many opportunities of marking the origin and 

spread of the leaven at work in the mass, and had some little 

knowledge of the brethren in and around Philadelphia—their pe- 
culiar temperament and talents. (2.) I do not now belong to 
that Synod. For more than two years I had ceased to mingle in 

the deliberations of any of its Presbyteries. This, it appeared to 
me, was a favourable circumstance. Removed to a distance, not 
too great to prevent accurate observation of passing events; nor 
too smal] to keep me in the winrl of excitement caused by the 
new theology, I really thought I could look calmly on the scene, 
and form a tolerably correct estimate of passing events. ‘There- 
fore, (3.) I had observed one of the necessary practical] effects of 
the protraction of these great controversies, viz. 2 waning of the 
cause of Presbyterianism in this city. Grieved to see such a 
practical result of the controversy, it occurred to me that the 
cause must be removed, or the evil must increase. Convinced, 
as I still am, that the true answer to the church’s complaint, 
“Why is my pain perpetual, and my wound incurable, whtch re- 
fuseth to be healed ?” (Jer. xv. 18,) is found in the fact stated by 
the same prophet, (vi. 14.) “They have healed also the hurt of 
the daughter of my people slightly, saying, peace, peace, when 


the true Presbyterian standards. (b).That his standing with his 
Presbytery was fair, was to have been expected ; because it was 
created explicitly and expressly for his protection, and all were 
excluded from it, who might be supposed in danger of disturbing 
him for his belief. Hence the indispensable necessity of his prosecu- 
tor being of another Presbytery. (3.) Mr. Barnes seems. to object, 
because he “ was pursuing peacefully the duties of a most arduous 
pastoral charge, requiring all my time and strength; and, indeed, 
exhausting the vigoar of life, and rapidly undermining my consti- 
tution, by arduous and incessant duties.” Oh! Sir, if Mr. B. had 
met the requirement of his “ most arduo&s pastoral charge”— 
had he devoted “all his time and strength,” “the vigour of his 
life,” and ‘his constitution,” sacredly to pastoral duties, you had 
never heard of this prosecution: for then these “ Notes” had never 
been written; and hundreds of thousands of Presbyterian youth, 
and hoary heads too, had never been endangered by the alarming 
doctrines of this book. No, Sir, this brother did not devote “all 
his time and strength, and vigour of life” to pastoral labours. He 
must extend, what I must think, the baleful intluence of “a num- 
ber of unguarded and objectionable” doctrines over the length and 
breadth of the land. Ile must needs write a book, containing the 
most ‘ objectionable” doctrines of his celebrated sermon, and 
thrust it forth among our Sunday schools and Bile classes, and 
churches and people, that thus he may teach to tens of thousands 
Sentiments subversive of our entire system of doctrines. ‘Thus, 
thé fire which was smothered under, by the slightly healing poli- 
cy of the Assembly of 1831, is, by the breath of this peaceful 
brother, blown into a flame that sweeps across the continent. 
Then from the meekness of his peaceful retreat he looks forth 
upon this tempest of fire, and placidly complains that the uproar 
produced by the efforts to extinguish it, has disturbed the quiet- 
ness of his retreat. Oh! that he had paused but a little for reflec- 
| tjon—that he had considered the possibility of the refiuent flame 
sweeping through.the~branches of his own olive tree, and there 
drinking up the oil of his own consolations, (4.) These charges 
are substantially the same with those once befure the Assembly. 
So they are, and the Assembly condemned the sermon on “The 
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Notes, we have similar expressions without an attempt to disguise 
hy explanations, (5.) Personal injury I had never sustained at the } 
hand of brother Barnes, and hence, he infers, I could not properly 
be an accuser. “To Dr. Junkin,” says he, “I had done no injury. 
And agair, “ By bringing these charges, Dr. Junkin alleges, im- 
pliedly, that he has been injured, either personally, or as one of 
the Christian community. If not injured in one of these senses, 
there could have been no justifiable pretence for bringing them.” 
On the contrary, if the. accused ied injured me particularly, it 
would have been a constitutional bar against my prosecuting ; 
for our book says, that “Great caution ought to be exercised 
in receiving accusations from any person who is known to indulge 
a malignant spirit toward the accused—or who is deeply inte- 
rested, in any respect, in the conviction of the accused.” Now, 
injury received, affords some ground at least to suspect “a malig- 
nant spirit toward the accused,” and an interest in his convic- 
tion. (6.) Another reason why I should not prosecute is thus 
stated: ** His opinions I have not attacked.” How this obser- 
vation escaped the writer, it is difficult to surmise. My opinions 
are contained in the Confession of Faith and Catechisms, and 
these-are. most unceremoniously attacked in this book. ‘The very 
language of the Catechism is quoted in derision on page 117, 
thus, “ What idea is conveyed to men of common understanding 
‘by the expression they sinned 1n him?” And on page 10 and page 
128, the leading doctrines of the Confession are stated and rejec- 
ted with indignity. How then could it be said “ His opinions I 
had not attacked?” (7.) Iam President of a College; and there- 
fore ought not to bring charges. “Why should Dr. Junkin 
feel himself called on to stand forth as the defender of orthodoxy, 
and as the accuser of his brethren? Why should the president 
of a literary institution feel himself called on to bring solemn 
and grave charges of error against a pastor in another Presby- 
tery?” In replying to this item in brother Barnes’ “ Derence,” al- 
low me to observe, that I-never could see just reasons why Presi- 
dents of Colleges, many of whom have charges vastly more im- 
portant to the church at large, than any mere pustoral charge 


can be, should, because of their office, be deprived of any minis- 


teria] right. Why should men, who certainly need as much deci- 
sion of character as any other class of citizens, be shut up to the 
necessity and degradation of everlasting fluctuation?. Is it come 
to this, in a country that glories in free discussion, and in a state 
where “ the free communication of thoughts and opinions” is de- 
clared to be “one of the inalienable rights of man,” that, however 
general the _ of opinion and the privilege of publishing it, the 
entire. class who conduct literary institutions, are put under the 
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may be permitted to entertain opinions upon questions of great 

interest to the church and the country, must they be excessively 

cautious and reserved in their publication? On the contrary, is 

it not entirely befitting those who are entrusted with the govern- 

ment of youth, with especial regard to the development of their 
faculties and the training of their minds to habits of decided and 

independent action, to form for themselves, cautiously and pru- 
dently, and to express on all proper occasions, explicitly, openly, 
and honestly, the moral and religious principles by which them- 
selves and their institutions are governed! Is there a class of 
men in the whole community, whose opinions that community 
have a deeper interest and a better right to know? — 

Now it may be proper here to state that some friends did ad- 
vise me, in reference to these agitations of the church, to be quiet, 
and take no part in them: and I confess the advice seemed very plau- 
sible; and when the first trial of Mr. Barnes in the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia came on, it providentially turned up, that a prior en- 
gagement called me to a distance from the scene, and I was glad 
of it: and should still have been pleased to escape the unhappi- 
ness of this position. But then every minister has come under 
solemn obligation to maintain the doctrines of our standards 
against all opposition, and wherever and whenever the God of 
providence shall present opportunity: and therefore, though often 
tempted to stand afar off and witness the noble strife for truth, I 
still met my ordination vows. They forbade shrinking. They 
told me of claims upon conscience, prior to those of any literary 
institution, and of more fearful import. The peculiar official re- 
lation to a literary institution, does not appear to cancel the obliga- 
tions officially borne to the church, nor constitute a barrier in- 
superable to enduring the odium of prosecution. Some think 
otherwise, however; and I could name the Presbyterian minister 
who sent his daughter to a Roman Catholic seminary, and his son 
to Lafayette college: and who removed the former because her 
Bible was taken from her, and the latter, because the president 
had prosecuted Mr. Barnes. A similar spirit appears.to have 
moved the brother to make this objection to his prosecutor. On 
the Monday preceding the publicatien of the “ Derence,” brother 
Barnes and I met in Broadway, and had some conversation: in the 
course of which he inquired, whether I had come on with a view 
to do something for the college: I frankly replied, that that was 
my sole business in New York. On Saturday his Defence ap- 
peared, modified, you. will observe, and amended for the peculiar 
benefit of the college. Whether the giving of this blow had any 
influence upon the mind of the brother and of the editors, in hurry- 
ing forth the Defence so many weeks before a word of argument 


there is no peace.”” I would not avoid the opinion, that the man 
who would seize the probe, run it deep into the festering wound, 
and open up the secrét springs of its irritation; though he must | 
first expect the maledictions of the patient, would nevertheless | 
do her the highest service, and ultimately win her gratitude and | 
love. (4.) I had been thrown occasionally into the agitations of | 
ecclesiastical strife, and though naturally excitable and quick in’ 
temperament, it really appeared to me that prudence and grace ; 
might carry me through this storm, as well as others. Or, to 
change the figure, I had seen the probe applied, the patient and . 
happie s_follow. | 
and toils, and joys, and sorrows; and thefefore was of opinion, | 
that my sympathies stood ready to shield the brother from any | 
severity which truth might drop from my tongue. (6.) The | 
republication of the old doctrines of * THe Way or SaLvartion,” 
of which the General Assembly of 1831, had said it “ contains 
a number of unguarded and objectionable passages; yet 1s the 
Assembly of opinion, that especially after the explanations which 
are given by him (Mr. B.) of those passages, the Presbytery 
ought to have suffered the whole to pass without further notice.” 
This republication of the same doctrines, in a form more objec- 
tionable than before, and freed from the gloss of explanations, has 
fairly opened the door, and invited a prosecution, which stands 
entirely detached from the former collisions. (7.) The general in- 
terests of the church, in her charitable enterprises, have been long 
paralyzed by these agitations. Brethren have been compelled to 
stand in an attitude of resistance against innovation, and to ex- 
pend much force in this way, which they might, and doubtless 
would, have expended in the noble enterprises of the day, but 
for the necessity under which they were laid of defending their 
own firesides against the intrusions of a new theology. Now, I 
say, let us come up and discuss and decide, once for all, the whole 
inatters at issue. Let the old landmarks of truta be sought for, 
and the lines be well ascertained, that every man may know his 
own territory, and the spot where he is to stand or fall. 
These are the leading reasons why this process is begun. But | 
brother Barnes has a variety of objections to the present prosecutor , 
in particular. (1.) [le belongs to a different Presbytery from him- | 
self. This is my (2.) reason above stated, and [ think it a good 
and substantial one, why I may lawfully prosecute (2.) The 
brother himself was of good and fair standing with his. own 
Presbytery and church. Answer.(@). Thathe stood fair with his 
people, if he was known to teach dangerous doctrine, is.a good 
reason why some person should make out the charges. For if 
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nies she endures in consequence of the 


ay “ay exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine.” 2 
lV. 


errors in this book and elsewhere published to the world. These are 


his own people were dissatisfied with his doctrine, it would be 
evidence that they were not in danger of being drawn away from 


had been offered on the other side, the world will judge. Whe- 
ther such an attack be consistent with that meekness which turns 
the other cheek, when one has been smitten, the church will 
judge. 

An (8) objection to the present prosecution is, that no general 
name is given to the charges—the term heresy is not introduced— 
“no charge of crime was alleged, nor even of heresy.” ‘This ob- 
jection was made in Presbytery, but not until nearly three months 
after the charges were received and admitted to lie, and a time 
was appointed for the trial: and, not until the trial was just com- 


omitted in the charges. And so pleased were some of the mem- 
bers with this discovery, that it was actually moved and carried 
not to proceed unless the prosecutor would take back his charges 
and alter them by the insertion of that desirable term. In oppo- 
sition to such a dismissal of the case and shrinking from a tria', 
Lalleged several reasons. (1) The use of the term heresy is cal- 
culated to excite terrific apparitions in the public mind. In for- 
mer times heretics were unceremoniously burnt, and our imagina- 
tions are scarcely capable of strict subjection to truth when we 
allow ourselves to talk about heresy: we still associate the gibbet 
and the stake; the dungeon at best and the rack, with the very 
name of heretic. ‘The term was therefore omitted. It was felt 
to be unnecessary and utterly undesirable to use exciting epithets 
—epithets calculated to inflame popular feeling, and draw forth 
public indignation. It was politic in the prosecutor; and he is al- 
ways desirous to act with prudence and policy whenever principle 
will allow of it. He was sacredly resolved ain the outset to ab- 
stain from all language calculated to excite improper feeling. 
Nothing is ever gained to the cause of truth by the use of harsh 
epithets; and few such there are, that, when used seriously, are 
better calculated to wound tender sensibilities and call up the 
worst feelings of humanity, than to charge a man with being a 
heretic. All this it was my purpose to avoid, and the result 
shows that the purpose was wise and good. But now might not 
the question be asked, why did brother Barnes and the Presbytery 
so inuch desire the term heresy to be introduced? Did they wish 
to avail themselves of this handle to work against the prosecution! 
Were they sorry at not obtaining this advantage and means of 
creating popular excitement? Why, Mr. Moderetor, some of the 
very court themselves could not repress their own imaginations; 
but although the charge was not for heresy expressly, they could 
see, and hear, and speak of nothing else. ‘The horrible visions of 
the tormenting engines and the stake were continually before the 
minds of some: and the dreadful idea of burning the heretic 
haunted their imaginations. Now if that fearful word did these 
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things in the green treé what must have been the effect of throw 
ing this turch among the dry leaves, agitated by every passing 
wind? Surely these brethren would not wish to bring the most 
svlemn and important decisions of a church court under the violent 
influence of popular commotion! And surely therefore you wiil 
admit, it was wise to jeave out every unnecessary aud ob- 
hoxious term. But vagucness of the term was alleged as a 
reason, and the chief reason, why it wae not employed. Jt is 
a general term which no man can define with logical preci- 
sion. It would cost this Presbytery more time and Jabour, pro- 
bably, to tell what heresy is, than to try this whole ense. There 
is not much probability that a week’s discussion would enable 
you to settle this one term, What is heresy here, may be orthe- 
doxy there. . What is heresy with one, way be but a slight error 
with another. Now I[ hate and abhor vague and undefinable 
terms. ‘There is nothing better calculated to entangle discussion, 
und to mystify argument. ‘This it was my purpose to avoid. | 
wished tu deal in specifics, not in generalities; to point out with 
the utmost precision the errors of the accused, as set forth in this 
book. Our Bock of Discipline speaks of errors as being more or 
less dangerous—they “ ought to be carefully considered; whether 
they strike at the vitals of religion, and are industriously spread ; 
or whether they arise from the weakness of the human under- 
standing, and are not likely todo much injury.” ‘l'his matter I 
wished tu leave for the Presbytery. I have laid down the posi- 
tions which I think are taught in these Notes, and are dan- 
gerous errors. . ‘hey are laid down with all the precision of 
which I was capable. I have done my best; if that is bad, be it~ 
so; but pass no censure for want of plainness, and clearness, and 
explicitness. You will probably find them too plain and clear 
and specific to admit of mystification. (3.) Another reason for 
omitting the vague term heresy, was, that it is not defined in the 
constitution of our church. ‘his was admitted in the Presbytery ; 
and was therefore not expanded and pressed, nor shall it be here. 
It may be proper, however, to add, what will appear upon the face 
of the Presbytery’s records, (if ever they see the light,) that when 
the charges were received and admitted as charges, and a day 
objection was an after thought, and probably owed its conception — 
to the brother who intimated, very unkindly, as some thought, 
that I had refused the term heresy, because I was afraid to meet 
the responsibility and the risk of a prosecution for slander at the 
bar of a civil court. The quarter whence this remark came,* 
made me feel it the more, I thought that brother, with whom, 
in the days of other times, [ had taken sweet counsel—Oh, Mr. 
Moderator, it was sweet counsel, when we drank in the same 
blessed truths from the same blessed lips—when we mingled our 
prayers at the same throne of grace in the social meeting—when 
we went up to the house of God in company—when we mingled 
our sighs and tears over the symbols of our Saviour’s sorrows. I 
thought that brother had known me too well to impute to me 
such baseness as shrinking from the moral responsibilities of the 
position in which | had voluntarily placed myself. But alas, since 
those halcyon days, another gospel has saluted his ears, and ano- 
ther philosophy has won his heart. But I am anticipating the 
(2d) remark here. Brother Barnes’ imputation of disingenuity or 
baseness, against my ministerial character, is as unworthy of him- 
self as it is unjust to me. He would not have done it of his own 
motion. I feel confident he has been ill advised. Yet he has 
done it indistinctly, perhaps; but eyes there are which have de- 
tected it. Speaking of the omission of the term heresy, he reite- 
rates the charge of “shrinking”—of want of moral courage, and 
adds, “it has thrown an air of mystery over all this transaction, 
which it is difficult to reconcile with the principles of the New 
Testament, and with the requirements of the Presbyterian church 
in regard to the character of its ministers.” The present prose- 
cutor has never insinuated an impeachment of the motives and 
moral integrity of the defendant in this case; and he scorns to 
defend his own, even at “Cesar’s judgment seat,” to which his 
brother has appealed, and whither he has dragged him. He only 
regrets, that a remark so difficult to reconcile with the spirit of 
kindness which had hitherto characterized this discussion, should 
have dropped from his brother’s pen. Of a similar character is 
the insinuation, that the prosecutor is influenced by the spirit of 
pride, vanity, and self-conceit. “No man has a right to arraign 
ine, to give him the occasion of displaying his talent, or eloquence, 
or learning.” Such remarks are unworthy of the writer and his 
subject. Had they proceeded from me, | think the law of charity 
would administer a reproof at the bar of conscience. 

On the principle of interpretation adopted by Mr. Barnes, and the 
manner of his applying it, you will indulge a few remarks, It is 
thus stated in the preface: “ The design has been to state what 


appeared to the author to be the real meaning of the apostle, with-> 
out any regard to any theological system; and without any defer- 


of proseription1- - Must: p ly he. ence to the opinion of others, farther than the respectful deference 
men of indecision in all matters of doctrinal belief? Or if they | and candid examination, which are due to the opinions of the 


learned, the wise and the good who have made this epistle their 
study.” And in his defence he says, “It was, further, my inten- 
tion in preparing these notes, not to be influenced in the interpret- 
ation by a regard to any creed, or confession of faith, whatever. 
I make this frank avowal, because it is the deliberate and settled 
purpose of my mind; and because it is the principle by which I 
always expect to be governed.” | on 
My first remark, is, that no man more admires “decision of 
character,” independence of mind, freedom of thought and action, 
than I do: nor would any reasonable man go farther in resisting 
all unjust encroachment upon the glorious privilege of indepen- 
dent thinking. Accordingly, it has long been a standing rule with 
me, when about to expound a text or context, first to study the 
naked scripture, generally in the original, without note or com- 
ment; lest the weight of a commentator’s opinion should bias my 
own judgment in the sifting of terms. Afterwards my rule has 
been, to examine authorities, and compare them with the results 
of my own cogitations. This rule I learned at the feet of our 
Gamaliel, and twenty years practice hes confirmed the opinion of 
its practical wisdom. But this latter half of the rule is founded 
on the principle of : 
My second remark, viz. That independence of mind, does not 
consist in supercilious contempt of other men’s opinions. Real 
humility, appears to me, entirely consistent with unflinching in- 
dependence. To possess real decision, a man wust possess clear- 
ness of perception and accuracy of discrimination: for truth is the 
foundation of this quality. It is the soul’s perception of the truth 
that gives promptitude in counsel and firmness in purpose. Ifa 
man, without this perception, assert his claim to decision of cha- 
racter, he mistakes self-sufficiency for independence of mind, and 
brute obstinacy for the highest intellectual attainment. 

3. I dissent from the rule as laid down by Mr. Barnes for another 
reason, viz. that every man is bound, by the highest authority, to 
interpret scripture in consistency with ecripture—* according to 
the analogy of the faith.” Rom. xii. 6. No man is at liberty to take 
any given text, and construe its terms according to their plain, na- 
tural] meaning, irrespective of the drift and force of the writer. 
You are bound to look at the train of his thought and reasoning, 
and, if it be at all practicable, without an utter crucifixion of 
language, to understand his terms in the given passage, consist- 
ently with that train, honesty requires you so to do. To do other- 
wise is to “handle the word of God deceitfully.” But I am 
aware, that in these notes, * the analogy of the faith” is made to 
mean “ the measure of faith,” and faith is made to mean “ the ex- 
traordinary endowment bestowed on them by the gift of prophecy,” 
and that “they had the power of ustng their prophetic gifts as we 
have the ordinary faculties of our minds ; and of course of abusing 
them also.” And hence “the propriety of regulating this office by 
apostolic authority.” (See Notes, p. 262.) Now it appears to me,” 
that the spirit of supernatural revelation, conferring “ extraordina- 
ry endowment,” it is not at the prophet’s option to abuse. Nor 
can I see how it should be necessary, for one prophet,—I mean a 
truly inspired man, to lay down restraining rules for another. A 
true prophet, supernaturally inspir.d, indeed may prescrrbe tests 
by which to try the prophets; but where the Spirit of God is ina 
-ven Balaam can go 
one. word beyond tie Luid puts into Hic 
whole interpretation is-unfair. It does violence to the apostle’s 
meaning and language. It is contrary to the “analogy of the 
faith.” But the reason why this is preferred, appears at the close. 
It is to obviate this very use which I have made of it—lest it should 
be applied “to systems of theology” and demand “ that we should 
interpret the Bible so as to accord with the system”—contained 
in itself. The first thing to be done toward the exposition of any 
piece of writing is, to read it all over, and thereby to ascertain 
Its general driftt—its grand, leading substance—its system. This 
ascertained, we are to be guided by this in disposing of the mi- 
nuter parts of its detail. Now this the Presbyterian church has 
done. This every minister of that church has solemnly declared 
in the face of heaven and earth, that he has done, in reference to 
the Bible. This declaration he has made in his ordination vows. 
He has told the church, that he has examined the Bible—that, 
though he does not pretend to understand all of it, in all its minute 
parts; yet, that he has arranged in his own mind, its grand lead- 
ing-thoughts—he has set up the great Jand-marks of truth, and 
now he solemnly pledges-himself to be guided by these in his sub- 
sequent researches. ‘This pledge is just and reasonable; and he 
can neither be a just nor a reasonable interpreter of Scripture who 
will withhold such pledge: he must be exposed to perpetual danger 
of handling the word of God, if not deceitfully, at least erroneous- 
ly. But no man can be a Presbyterian minister until afier he 
‘has given such pledge. His ordination vow embraces the confes- 
sion, as containing the systems of doctrines taught in the holy 
: ‘I contend that such pledge cannot be reconciled 
quoted. Mr. B. to given 

s, “ without any regard to any theological system,’ 

of the Whereas neither he nor any 
other man has any right, or can have any right to interpret this 
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icular section of Scripture without any regard to the theologi- 
oe rosa laid down in a Bible. It is right to make the ge- 
neral drift of scripture bear upon particular parts and mould their 
interpretation : and a right toconstrue them “ without any regard 
to this, would be a right to do wrong: which no man can ever pos- 
sess. “1 meanthat the mould should be first formed” in general 
—it is formed in the general system of the Scriptures and the 
partioulars are to be understood accordingly. ‘The workman has 
no right to chissel any one stone from the quarry into whatever 
shape he may think it will best suit: thus proceeding, the temple in- 
stead of coming together stone to stone, without “ the sound of 
hammer or axe or any tool of iron,” would exhibit a scene of con- 
fusion and noise not excelled by Babel’s tower. On the contrary, 
-every workman that is worthy to lift up his tool in the prepara- 
:tion of any one stone, is bound to shape it for its destined position 
in the building. He must be directed by the relative position— 
the analogy, which it beats to the whole structure. oses was 
bound to make all things, even to the minutest pin, according to 
the pattern showed him in the mount. And every expositor of 
holy scripture is bound, in common honesty, to have an eye to, 
‘and to be imfluenced by the system of doctrines taught in the 
Bible. Now that system every Presbyterian minister has solemn- 
ly declared to be set forth in the Confession of Faith. That it is 
thus set forth in explicit er. in a distinct book by it- 
self, surely does it no prejudice. It-is certainly as safe there, and 
as available to each individual, as though it were unwritten and 
unprinted ; but remained floating among the less fixed and stable 
conceptions of his own mind. / 
Here then is the grand paralogism of Mr. Barnes in reference to 
creeds. He admits their great principle, where it is applied to a 
giyen portion of Scripture ex. gr. to this epistle: but he denies the 
. game principle in its application to ihe whole Bible and the grand 
-systern of doctrines therein taught. Hence an inconsistency, 
“amounting, in my view, to a direct contradiction, within a very 
hort space. He glories.in having been free from the entangle- 
ments of all creeds—having proceeded “without any regard to 
any existing theological system.”—“ He is supposed to be respon- 
sible not at all for its impinging on any theological system; nor is 
he to be cramped by any frame-work of faith which has been 
reared around the Bible.” And, directly in the teeth of these 
declarations, he says, “‘I may here be permitted to state that I 
am no, enemy to creeds and confessions.: Never have I penned 
a sentence against them ; and no man has ever heard me speak in 
their disparagement, or condemnation.” An utter disregard to the 
Confession of Faith—a boasted recklessness. whether he offends 
_—. its doctrines or not, is not speaking in its disparagement! 
his conduct is not penning a word against it!! 
But I remark farther, that into this paralogism and consequent 
self-contradiction, he has been led by a correctly, and I doubt not, 


inadvertently assumed false position; viz: That the Confession of 


Faith contains a system of human dogmas, and not the system 
taught in the holy Scriptures. For, obviously, if the truths of the 
Bible are binding upon the conscience of its interpreter, they 
are so binding, whether they are trans-printed into another book 
oreremain in their original position. And if in the Confession, 
they are the truths of God’s word—the-system of doctrines therein 
taught, do they cease to bind the conscience, because of their local 
ition t Do these doctrines become mere human dogmas, simply 
use a heman pen has transcribed them! Or, because they 
are exposed in a varied phraseology! Assuredly the Brother’s 
objections to any influence whatever from the Confession, is based 
on the assumption, that 7s truths are human, not divine—not the 
truths of the Bible, but the dogmas of men. This is the proto- 
pseudos of all those who have unfortunately received into their 
system the errorsof anti-confessionism, and also of those who have 
inhaled the exhilerating gas of free inquiry, decision of charac- 
ter, independence of thought and a judgment utterly unbiased 
by all the opinions of all who have gone before them. 
4. But my fourth remark is, that the writer of these notes has 
mournfully departed from his own rule. I do not say-designedly : 
and he himself admits, that “ unconsciously” he may have departed 
from it; forhe does not “assume a freedom from bias, and from 
the prejudice of opinion.” The propriety of his admission will 
appear to his reader, upon reflection on the two following observa- 
tions. (1.) Mr. Barnes could not have’written the following sen- 
tences without having some reference to some confession of faith. 
** Yet men have not been satisfied with that.—[The fact of Adam’s 
fall, and man’s consequent misery.] They have sought for a theory 
to account for it. And many suppose they have found it in the 
doctrine that the sin of Adam is imputed, or set over by an arbi- 
trary arrangement to beings otherwise innocent, and that they are 
held: to be responsible for a deed committed by a man thousands 
of years before they were born. This is the theery; and men 
" insensibly forget that it is mere theory.”—(Notes-p. 10.) Now I 
ask, where did the Brother find this “ theory ?’ Who, that has 
read the Presbyterian Confession, can be at a loss for the right 
answer! How then could he say—*in preparing these Notes, I 
have never had the Westminster Confesson of Faith before me?” 
“ Nor have l ever framed a sentence with any desire or intention 
that it should in any way depart from any such confession!” I 
am glad he threw in the saving parenthesis, “to the best of my 
recollection,” and J am truly glad, that human recollection is de- 
fective. Again.—“ Various attempts have been made to explain 
this [the connexion between Adaim’s sin and our ruin.] ‘The 
most common has been, that Adam was the representative of 
the race; that. he was a covenant head, and that his sin was 
imputed to his posterity, and that they were held liable to punish- 
ment for it as if they had committed it themselves. But to this 
there are great and insuperable objections.” p. 128. Again 
I ask, where did the Brother find this explanation, which he re- 
iects. “ Has it no respect to any framework of faith that has 
reared around the:Bible !’ Oh my Brother, how my heart 
mourns over such declarationsas these ; ferdost not thou know, that 
this is the great, leading, distinguishing feature of the Calvinistic 
system taught in the standards of our Church? Tuke this doc- 
trine out of the Westminster Confession, and‘where is the sys- 
tem? Who does not know, that this doctrine of representation, 
covenant headship and imputation, is the very doctrine that consti- 
tutes the thread of its unity, and makes it a system? (2.) My 
other observation is, that there is a system lying back in the 
author’s mind, whether he is conscious of it or not, a model, or 
frame work of doctrine, by which he has been uniformly influ- 
enced in his exposition. 1 mean the system of error, summed up 
in these ten charges. If it shall appear that those errors are 
taught, and'that they are the exact opposite of the system set 
forth in our standards; then you will see, that the expositor came 
up to his work with his system already made—all the pieces and 
parts of his frame fitted and jointed, and put together and pinned 
fast: yea, and weatherboarded-and closed incompletely: so that 
‘Paul must stay-svithin its pale, and only put out his head, and see 
and be seen, and speak and be-spoken to, by and ae the proper 
apertures and openings of Brother Barnes’ framework. Now Mr. 
‘Moderator, it would be curious indeed, if this were true. But it is 
true: and I shall prove it by Brother Barnes’ own words. He had 
framed his opinions before he came to this work of writing notes. 
Whether prematurely or not, is not mine to say; but he had 
framed them, and the pertinacity with which he hasg‘held to them 
shows that he, at least, thought they were correct. He says, “I 
have not changed my views materially since I was licensed to 
preach the gospel.” Clearly then his Notes were written under 
the modeling influence of these views. But further.—* In the The- 
ological Seminary at Princeton, my views, which were the same as 
now, were fully known.” The italics are mine. They are designed 
-to impress upon your mind the important fact, that the Brother’s 
‘views, his opinions, his system of doctrines, the sentiments which 
he considered true—his framework of faith were the same when 
he was a green student of theology, before he was presumed to 
‘have thoroughly, fully, and laboriously run the round of theological 
studies, the same as now! Hence you perceive that under this 
systein he writes his Notes—within this framework Paul must 
- dwell: there he can rest only on the Procrustes’ bed of Brother Barnes’ 
‘early opinions: or, if he venture forth, he must first be moulded 
_into the annotator’s likeness and wear his livery. 
The next topic in this “ DEFENCE,” which must be met, is, the 
‘laboured attempt to opena wide gate and a broad way of entrance 
into the Presbyterian church. This church, the Brother alleges, 


is fuunded on liberal principles. It knows nothing of thd narrow- 
ness and shrivelled up spirit of the Scotch Presbyteri It has 
adopted on the contrary a broad and liberal policy, ce ndent 


vwith the unlimited breadth of our land, and the glory*of the 
‘nineteenth century. Accordingly, subscription to its standards 
does not imply belief in the doctrines taught in them, except in 
general, It contemplates a considerable latitude of interpretation. 
A man in entering her ministry is not expected to embrace all 
‘her doctrines: he subscribes “ for substance of doctrine.” That 
is, he may reject many particular items of that doctrine; tut he 
-must maintain the.sentiments of thesConfession in the main. 
‘This, I think, is the sistance of the Brother’s doctrine on this 
point. Now for the substance of my objections. 
1. If brother Barnes is right here, then he may well ask 
«6 What are the standards of the church?” And I throw back the 
-question in tones of deftance; let him or any other man tell me 
«© What are the standards of the church? If you may reject one 
doctrine, as non-essential, may not I reject another? May not 
‘the next brother, rejecta third ?—and thenext, a fourth? And what 
will be left? One man denies the eternal Sonship; another the 
~personality of the Spirit; another, the doctrine of predestination ; 
-another, the guilt upon Adam’s.race of original sin; another, the 
.imputation of Christ’s active obedience; another, the whole doc- 
:trine of imputation, the covenants of works and of grace! I 
‘repeat it, What is left? “ What are the standards of the 
church 2?’ Why, sir, is it not as clear as sunshine, that there 
»neither ts nor can be any standard of dectrine at this rate. Each 
»man claims the privilege of judging for himeelf what is essential 
‘to the system—he cannot be cramped. What! Shall I sacrifice 
the independence of my mind! Shall I forego the glorious privi- 
"lege of independent thought! Shall I cease to be an origina] 
-thinker, and trammé] up my capacious soul. within the framework 
-of your conceptions! Shall the. freemen of this free and happy 
country, not have the privilege of thinking for themselves! ! 
Shal] we be hurried back-into the dark ages!! Shall there be an 


¢ 


united voice of American Presbyterians, to preside over the only 


And such undeniably were the facts: and here we see the reason 


tain orthodoxy in doctrine,” their leader, and the man who was 
appointed to open the first General Assembly ever held in Ame- 
rica, the man who had just fought the long battle of orthodoxy in 
Scotland, and led her forces to triumph over the “ moderate men,” 


religion in all their strictness,” as contained in the Confession of 
Faith, this man was a leader in ’88, when the Constitution was 
moulded into its present form and adopted. Now [ask, is it cre- 
dible, that the victor of moderation in Scotland is its defender in 
America? Can any man believe, that he who led on totriumph the 
rank and file of those who “were zealous for the doctrines of 
grace and the articles of religion, in all their strictness,” against 
the hosts of those who “ were willing to allow a greater latitude 
of opinion,” in moulding our Constitution, accommodated it to 
‘the latitude of opinion” plan!! 


favour of his “ very wide latitude,” later than the days of Presi- 
dent Davies, long before the present Constitution of our church 
was formed, until 1830. 
who constituted really the convention who modelled, altered, and 
adopted it, to inquire after its meaning? Did he know he would 
meet Dr. Witherspoon there! Aye, and the present Dr. Green? | fore the trial, with references to all the law and all the testimony 
Now if I wished to know the meaning of any clause in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, I should not run back to the days | trial began July 1. 
of William Penn, nor even to the incipient committees that cher- | I could never see— where the cause of embarrassment lies in this 
ished the rising revolution. No: Ishould go to the very age of | procedure, few will be able to discover; and the validity of “the 
its formation and interrogate the men who moulded it into its pre- | only inference which” the brother could draw, viz: that the whole 
sent shape. Their opinions, if certainly attainable, would and | subject was undigested in my mind,” I leave to other logicians to 
should have chief weight in putting construction upon their lan-| examine into. Mr. Barnes had stated in Presbytery, that he should 
This has been done with our Constitution ecclesiastical, | be gu 


spirit of American Christianity endure this!!! Again, I repeat 

it.—If the doctrine of the brethren, who advocate the boasted 

mg construction, be adopted, there is an end of constitutional 
| 


2. Why is this doctrine contended for? Why has Mr. Barnes 
‘Spent go much time in attempts to cut down Jachin and Boaz, 
and open a way into the Presbyterian church wide enough for 
every man who can say, I subscribe “for substance of doctrine?” 


‘Is there not, in the fact of his thus pleading, evidence that he 


needs considerable latitude of interpretation? So it seems to me. 
If he were not conscious of seme considerable departure from the 
plain doctrines of our confession, he would not display such 
anxiety to open up a wide door of entrance. 


3. The only argument of any plausibility, adduced to prove 
that the standards of the Presbyterian church are not the pub- 
lished constitution absolutely, but this, with such deviations 
from its plain meaning as individuals feel constrained to make, 
is the argument from history. You will keep in mind that we 
are now prosecuting the inquiry, What are the authoritative 
standards of the church? {t is a question of fact. Now suppose 
the question were asked, What is the Constitution of the United 
States? Would you answer this by referring to the old articles 
of Confederation? It cannot be doubted that the great princi- 
les—the substance of political doctrines—are there to be found. 
ut are they the constitution? So, it is absurd to look at the 
occasional! acts of the ecclesiastical body, in its forming condt- 
tion ; before its system was matured, for its actual constitution. 
Now such is the chief argument from history to prove the lax 
doctrine. Tie “Proviso” to the adopting act of the Synod, in 
1729, is quoted as proof that latitude of constructions is the law 
of the church in the nineteenth century; a hundred and five years 
afterwards. It runs thus:—“ And in case any minister of the 
Synod, or any candidate for the ministry shall have any scruple, 
with respect to any article, or articles of said confession; he shall 
i time of making said declaration, declare his scruples to the 
Synod or Presbytery; who shall notwithslanding admit him to 
the exercise of the ministry within our bounds, and to ministerial 
communion, if the Synod or Presbytery, shall judge his scruples 
hot essential or necessury, in doctrine, worship, or government.” 


Now this is no part of the standardsof the Presbyterian church. 
It is as effectually superseded by subsequent legislation, as the 
old articles of confederation are superseded by the present consti- 
tution. On May 21, 1788, the Synod record the following 
minute, viz. “'The Synod took into consideration the draft of the 
form of government and discipline of the Presbyterian church in 
the United States of America. And having gone through the 
same, did, on a review of the whole, ratify and adopt the said 
form of government and discipline, as now altered and amended, 
as the constitution of the government and discipline of the Presby- 
terian church in America. And recommended to all-their judi- 
catures, strictly to observe the rules laid down therein, in all 
ecclesiastical proceedings. And they order that a correct copy be 
printed ; and that the Westminster Confession of Faith, as now 
altered, be printed, in full, along with it, as making a part of the 
Constitution.” In a subsequent part of the same minute, the rati- 
fication of the Directory for Worship, and amendment of the 
Larger Catechism and ratification of it and the Shorter, are 
recorded. And these, “as now ratified” are to continue to be 
our constitution.and the confession of our faith, unalterably ; 
unless two thirds of the Presbyteries” make a change. In a still 
subsequent part of this minute, the Synod publish a minute of 
1764, wherein the spirit of their guardian care over the orthodoxy: 
and piety of their ministers is set forth._—* If any society, or body 
of men are known to be of erroneous principles; or to be lax, or 
negligent, as to the orthodoxy or piety of those they admit into 
the ministry; in such cases none of our Presbyteries are obliged 
to receive or employ such persons as gospel ministers or proba- 
tioners, though producing fair certificates, and professing to adopt 
jour confession.” And in 1765, the Synod enjoin the examination 
of a foreign minister “to obtain satisfaction respecting orthodoxy 
and piety; and not to receive him implicitly on a certificate, how- 
ever fair and regular, together with his general profession of 
adopting the Westminster Confession and Catechisms. But if 
such probationer, or minister, shall come from a church or judi- 
cature, generally suspected, or known, to be erroneons, or lax and 
negligent with respect to the moral condact or piety of their 
candidates or ministers; or if they shall come from any number 
of ministers, who may convene, without any regular constitu- 
tion (that is a Congregational Association) merely for the purpose 
of licensing or ordaining, in such case, a certificate from such 
a judicature, or such ordainers, and a general profession of the 
partv’s adopting the Confession of Faith, is still less satisfactory.” 
And in 1784, their minutes say * The Synod in order to guard 
the churches under their care against dangers from the ad- 
mission of ministers or probationers of unsound principles, do 
hereby renew their former injunctions.” From these quotations 
it is demonstrably evident that this adopting act of 1729 has no 
more to do with the constitution of our church, than the adopting 
act of the church of Scotland has. The whole constitution has 
been revised since and formally ratified and adopted; that the Sy- 
nod in 1764, 65, 84, and 88, were extremely rigid in their vigilance 
over the orthodoxy and piety of their ministers. A fair and full 
| certificate of good standing from a foreign church—yea even from 
a congregational convention, would not be admitted as satisfactory : 
no not even when the person bearing it made a general profession 
of adopting the Westminster Confession and Catechisms.” No! 
the right of examination was claimed and exercised—and this “ to 
maintain orthodoxy in doctrine; and purity in practice.” Evena 
congregational minister, with clear certificate and profession of 
“adopting the Confession of Faith,” must be examined. Does 
this look like the lax interpretation system? Is any man able to 
believe that these men knew any thing about adoption “ for sub- 
stance of doctrine.” 
Now it may profit to inquire, wherefore this waking up of the 
church to a jealousy over her orthodoxy at this guncture? The 
answer is found in the fact that Doctor Witherspoon, about this 
time became a leading, perhaps it will not be thought insidious to 
say, the leading man in the Presbyterian church. He brought 
with him trom (despised) Scotland the blood and spirit of John 
Knox, in 1768. And in 1773 we find the alarm sounded and 
the churches’ put on their guard against the laxarian doctrine. 
The-same in ’74, and also in 84. But all these are brought up 
and published and enforced in ’85 when Dr. Witherspoon was 
chairman of the committee for revising the directory as to the 
mode of inflicting censures and for worship. Indeed it cannot be 
questioned that this illustrious Scotchman did more than any other 
man toward moulding into its present form the Constitution of 
our church. It will therefore let the true light of true history 
in upon this question, to quote from Dr. Rogers’ funeral sermon 
over this great man. He says, 
“The church of Scotland was divided into two parties, with 
respect to their ideas- of ecclesiastical discipline. The one was 
willing to confirm and even to extend the rights of patronage 
(our liberal construction brethren too, know how to wield this 
power) the other wished, if possible, to arrogate, or at least limit 
them, and to extend the rights and influence of the people in the 
settlement and removal of ministers. The latter were zealous for 
the doctrines of grace and the articles of religion tn all thetr strict- 
ness, as contained in the national Confession of Faith. ‘The for- 
mer were willing to allow a greater latitude of opinion; and they 
preached in a style that seemed to the people less evangelical, 
and less affecting to the heart and conscience, than that of their 
opponents. In their concern otherwise to exempt the clergy of 
their party from the unreasonable effects of popular caprice, they 
too frequently protected them against the just complaints of the 
people. These were styled moderate men, while their antagonists 
were distinguished by the name of the orthodox. Dr. Wither- 
spoon, in his church politics, early and warmly embraced: the side 
of the orthodox. This he did from conviction, and sense of duty ; 
and by degrees, acquired such an influence in their councils, that 
he was considered at length as their head and leader.” Now it 
is not at all marvellous, that a man who stood at the head of the 
rigid, strict, orthodox party, in that church, whence, confessedly 
we have derived our system; when invited once and again, by the 


College of any note under their influence, should very soon ac- 
quire an ascendency in the American churches correspondent to 
that which he held among the rigidly orthodox party in Scotland. 


why the Synod put themselves so often in the position “to main- 


who was “ zealous for the doctrines of grace and ‘the articles of 


It isremarkable here, that Brother Barnes quotes noauthoritiesin 


Why so? Why did he not go to the men 


But as to the “ Proviso” of 1729, I have a word more. Even 
supposing it binding now, (which is absurd,) there are three 
things required in regard to its “scruples” of objection against 
the Confession of Faith. . The first is, that they are scruples, and 
in order to admit a minister into the church, they must be scru- 
ples—merely the 288th part of a pound of truth, “not essential 
or necessary.” ‘Secondly, the synod or presbytery; not the man 


who bri them, is to weigh-them: they “shall judge his scru- 
ples.” Thirdly, he, who has them, 1 not conceal them, but 
shall offer fhem to the weigher, before he is or shal] be “ admit- 


ted to the exercise of the ministry.”—* He shall [this prescribes 
duty] in time of making said declaration, declare his scruples.” 
Now let us apply these to the present case. First, are the errors 
of this book of Notes mere scruples—small matters? This, by a 
very adroit petitio principit, the brother assumes throughout his 
remarks here. On the contrary, the prosecutor presents them as 
of vital importance. The opinions of other men have been ad- 
duced to the same effect. The wrongs charged are fundamental. 
They are not small dust of the balance—they are not the scruples 
of truth, but the cwts. and the rons. Here then, Mr. Moderator, 
is a gratuitous assumption, and I beg leave to invite your atten- 
| tion to the fact, that on this gratuitous assumption, brother Barnes 
has built the very strongest of his appeals to the popular ear, and 
to your ear, sir. Hesays many fine — in a very fine style, 
about liberality of sentiment, freedom of thought, slight shades 
of opinion, the folly of “endeavouring to shake man’s belief by 
authority: to cramp the freedom of inquiry—to place every man 
on the bed of Procrustes,” until really I and you, begin to feel 
indignant at the man, who would venture to arraign such a liberal 
minded brother upon some scruple about mint, annise, and cum- 
min. But let us beware of the unfounded assumption. It is not 
true that the matters at issue are trifling matters, they are the 
essence of the Confession of Faith, and therefore the entire plead- 
ing, in this most popular and plausible paragraph, is irrelevant— 
it has nothing: to do with this case. Secondly—Did the Presby- 
tery of New Brunswick, when they ordained Mr. Barnes weigh 
his scruples against the Confession and admit him, believing and 
acknowledging that they were mere scruples—“ not essential or 
necessary i octrine?” But this will be answered, in the third 
point. Did Mr. Barnes declare his scruples? Did he offer them 
to the weigher to be weighed? Did -he frankly tell the Presby- 
tery at the time, that there were some little matters in which he 
could not exactly agree with the Confession? No, sir! nothing 
of all this, And yet the “ Proviso” of 1729, under which he would 
shield the latitude of constructive doctrine, makes it his duty— 
‘‘he shall declare his scruples.” He did not do it, and conse- 
quently the Presbytery could not weigh them and pass them as 
scruples. On this point I speak advisedly: after particular in- 
quiry, I cannot find that any such declaration was made. The 
most I can find is, that he was suspected of holding erroneous 
opinions on the principal points now in controversy. And Mr. 
Barnes himself seems to coincide with my information. *“ ‘Thus 
by the Presbytery of New Brunswick, by which I was licensed, 
they were, or might have been, fully known.” *‘ Or might have 
been,”. clearly admitting that they: were not by him. openly de- 


this * Proviso,” when he did. not put himself under it at the proper 
time? Had his present views, which he says he held then, been 
fully made known to his Presbytery, and had they “ judged that 
his scruples were not essential or necessary in doctrine” and so 
recorded it, then, indeed, he might effectually plead their own 
proviso in bar of their prosecuting him. It is however far otherwise ; 
and in every aspect of the.case he can find no just protection 
from the “ Proviso” of 1729. By the living constitution—by the 
law as it is—must he and every other minister be judged. 

The deranged, confused, and informal manner of bringing these 
charges has been matter of loud and long complaint. The brother 
has presented this complaint so often—he ‘has harped upon it so 
much, that really, Mr. Moderator, he has given occasion to my 
— in the grace of patience. But for the benevolence which 

often see beaming from his eye, I should allow myself to think, 
he meant to provoke to something else than to leveand good works. 
But “ charity thinketh no evil;” I will therefore put the best con- 
struction upon this reiterated complaint. I will suppose he really 
feels embarrassed by the manner—the undigested nature, and the 
mode of presentation of these charges. On each I must remark. 

“The manner.” This may relate either to the circumstances 
attending their first presentation to him, or to the mode of con- 
duct—the spirit displayed by the prosecutor. “If the former, I 
observe, that 1 addressed Mr. Barnes by letter [as published in his 
Defence] before I presented the charges to the Presbytery. Now 
I admit, that in giving a man a choice of modes, between what, in 
civil concerns, is called an amicable suit, and a suit, the first no- 
tice of which is an officer’s visit, I did throw some embarrassment 
in his way. He is called upon in that letter to say, whether or 


4 


evils, there may be embarrassment. But it appeared to me every 
way the most agreeable to Christian kindness to lay before his 
mind this choice, and I rea)ly thought his mind would not have been 
much embarrassed in the choice. I did certainly think that, seeing 
the thing must come, he would have let it come in the form of an 


manner rclates to my mode, temper, spirit, I have nothing to say. 
Let the Presbytery, and the whole church, and the world itself, 
which is always on the side of lax construction in religion, judge 
from the facts. If the avowal shal] be, that in this whole business 
I have not violated the law of brotherly kindness, then I can see 
how this very thing should be a source of embarrassment. If the 
prosecution was against me, and the case as desperate as I now 
believe it to be, I think I can imagine how kind and brotherly 
treatment would embarrass me. 
“ The undigested nature of the charges.” To this I reply, that 
all men’s minds are not cast in the same mould. Men will differ 
about modes of faith. They cannot all see and think exactly alike. 
What appears confusion to one is order to another. If a man. 
stands with his face toward a window and I look upon his full, front 
face, and you upon his side face, our visions will be quite differ- 
ent. I am looking in the face of these charges, Mr. Barnes has 
only a side view. ‘Toconvince you, that, if they are crude and 
indigested, it is my fault only as infirmities of nature are faults, 
let me give you a history of the manner in which they were pre- 


exceptions and marking the pages as [ passed along. Then J re- 
inspected the exceptionable pages, with the utmost carefulness. 
Then I ruled off a foolscap sheet into broad columns, and wrote 
captions of erroneous doctrines. Then-I arranged the exception- 
able pages under these heads of exception. Then I turned in 
upon them the little share of analogical talent which has fallen to 
my lot, to discover the relative positions of these several doctrines. 
In this labour the question was to be answered, how do these er- 
rors, positive or negative, fit into one another? “Having settled 
this, I numbered them I, IJ, III, &c. If Mr. Barnes-can see no 
system in them, I know not how to help him out of his embarrass- 
ment. Others besides myself have read them since he did, and I 
have not heard much complaint of indistinctness, or irregularity 
or confusion. ‘To most minds, I am persuaded, they present the 
idea of a systematic arrangement tolerably well carried out. Per- 
haps this is the very feature which occasions the embarrassment. 
A child of recent birth is known by its father, more readily by 
its dress than by its countenance. Perhaps the parent of this 
child is unable to recognise it, for the simple reason, that another 
hand has dressed it. | 

The mode of presentation, “is exceedingly perplexing.” ‘ He 
first furnished the Presbytery with a set of charges with reference 
to the pages of my book, but without any reference to the stand- 
ards of the church or the Scriptures, supposed by him to be vio- 
lated. This was evidently contrary to the constitution of the 
church as expounded by the General Assembly in 1824, (Vol. v. 

p. 219.”) 

To this I reply, that the Constitution is the rule, and the Ge- 
neral Assembly has no power to add to or take from it. I fully 

complied with the letter and spirit of the Constitution. It will 

surely not be maintained, in the nineteenth century, that the in- 

cidental remarks made by all the General Assemblies, since the 

days of ’89, shall all form a part of the Constitution; so that if a 

man literally follow the printed rules in our books and yet be ig- 

norant of some opinion dropped by some Assembly fifty years ago, 

or fifiy months, and of course not be governed by it, he shall lose 

his cause, on the ground of unconstitutionality. But now Mr. 

Barnes’ reference is to just such an incidental remark of the As- 

sembly. It is not even a formal resolution. It is a mere remark 

under the sixth head of their minutes in the ‘case of Craighead. 

They had condemned Craighead and justified the synod, and of 
course, secundum artem, they must censure the synod too. Will 

they say “ There was:a great deficiency in: the charges preferred 

against Mr. Craighead, as it relates to precision. All charges for 

heresy should be as definite as possible.” [Mine were definite. 
“ The article, or articles of faith, impugned, should be specified, 
[so were mine,] “ and the words supposed to be heretical, shown 
to be in repugnance to these articles.” ['That is obviously in the 


argument of the cause, and this was done.] If, however, the 
specifying of articles and the showing of the words to be repug- |- 


nant to them, is intended here to mean, that the language of the 


Confession and the words supposed to be heretical], are to be quoted 


in full in the charges: and the showing, to be their comparison ; 


then the curiosity is called for, of the indictment embodying the | g, 
charges, the law, the testimony and the argument; and all ‘this 
before the court order a trial! 
tain us, for two reasons. 
the Assembly’s opinion is no amendment of the constitution, and 
because Mr. Barnes was fully furnished, about three months be- 


But this point is unworthy to de- 
Because the incidental expression of 


in his case: my letter containing them is dated April 11, and the 


Why “perplexity” should grow out of this 


ided by the above construction of the Assembly of 1824; and 


-end of.free inquiry and free discussion !! Will the’ high-toned 


and the result I Jeave with you. 


lest he should make a difficulty of that and prevent a trial, J, by 


clared. How then can he plead the overshadowing protection of 


not he will comply with my earnest wish, to make it an amicable 
suit. Wherever there is a choice, and especially a choice of pass over to his system, and condemn it! 


amicable suit, as I was determined it should be so in fact. If 


pared. First, then, I read the “ Notes” through, taking notes of 


J If he aver that he has modified some of his objectionable phraseo- 


‘Ts it A? or B? or the court? 


concession, supplied him with all the references, eighty days be- 
fore the trial. My “only inference” was, that the perplexity and 
embarrassmnent arose out of the intrinsic difficulties of the cas:. 


THE ARGUMENT &c. | 

Three remarks are yet necessary before we proceed to the 
charges in detail. The first is, that, in this discussion, Brother 
Barnes will hear observations upon his book, which cannot prove 
to him as the loveliness of a song or the skilful touches upon an 
instrument. It is obvious at a glance, that many things must be 
said not at all complimentary. He therefore will see the necessity 
of his remembering two things, viz: that he is the author of these 
Notes and that I am his prosecutor, having them for witness. Now 
an author is supposed to have some degree of interest in his work, 
beyond that felt by other men. It is the child of bis own bosom. 
Upon it he has “ bestowed many an anxious, a prayerful, and pleas- 
sant hour.” “They are, he continues, the result of much deliberate 
attention.” They have occupied his hours of leisure, his moments 
of retirement; when a busy world has been shut out. Exhausted, 
and perhaps chafed with the toils of a laborious life, and his heart 
sickened in contemplating the follies and vanities and way ward- 
ness with which he has necessarily come in contact, in attending 
to the out-door business of a weighty charge, how often has he re- 
turned, with delight, to the nursery, to beguile his spirit away 
from perplexing cares, by an hour’s toying with the play- 
thing of his bosom! and how often. has the warm heart kindled in 
‘parental storge, as it hung in admiring fondness over the bosom’s 
witching idol? Let no unhallowed foot intrude into this sacred 
place. Let no uninterested heart presume to judge the weakness 
of this fond interview. Let Agesilaus enjoy the sports of his nurse- 
ry unmolested. To this every parent’s heart responds a hearty 
amen. But still, the son of Agesilaus may aspire to be king of 
Sparta, and having come forth into public life, he must expect to 
be, as other men, liable to arrest and cross examination as a wit- 
ness in court. What I ask is, thatthe parent, during the progress 
of this examination, should remember his relations and mine.— 
They are quite different and involve different feelings. Now these 
feelings ought to be respected severally: and it is the fixed pur- 
‘pose of my mind to pay all due deference tothem. They shall 
not be wounded except where justice to the cause of truth re- 
quires the sacrifice. There shal] be no wanton sporting with them, 
and I have confidence in the Brother’s good sense, which will 
prompt him to make all due allowance for the difference.of our 
relative positions. 

The second remark relates to the nature of these charges, as a 
system of error, in opposition to a system of truth. Any and every 
mind is liable to fall into insulated and detached error; but only 
minds of a philosophic mould are capable of erring systematically. 
Now there isa vast difference between the random gun of the roving 
Indian and the scientifically constructed and systematic battery of 
the European engineer—between the bush-wood of Canada and the 
fortress of Namur—between Black Hawk and the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. Where there is no cultivated talent to form asystem, there 
can belittle danger from error. Hence the fact, well known, but enig- 
matical—at first sight strange, almost to incredibility, but yet not 
anomalous—the fact, that every man who has ever disturbed the 
church, by the introduction of erroneous doctrines, has been a man 
fof talent. No obscure individual doing business in the country on 
a small capital, by his failure’ in business, can produce a great con- 
cussion in the mercantile world. No errorist of slender talent, 
incompetent to throw his errors into a systematic form, can ever 
do much harm. Standing insulated, as individual foes in an ene- 
my’s country, his errors are easily cut off in the detail. Whereas, 
if he had talent to organize them into solid bands, to run out regu- 
lar lines and construct his fortress by the rules of art, they would 
become formidable.. Let it not then be pleaded in bar of this prosecu- 
tion, that Brother Barnes is a gentleman of talent—that his congre- 
gation is influential—his position in the church commanding.— 
Why, obviously, Mr. Moderator, if it were not so, such a prosecu- 
tion would be the height of folly. ‘These are the very circum- 
stances which demand it and justify it. The pastor of Morristown 
church might have preached these doctrines all his days, within 
his own narrow sphere of operation, and it might perhaps never 
have become the unpleasant duty of any man to prosecute him.* 
But not so the minister of the metropolitan church. Not so the 
author of three or four popular volumes having a wide circulation 
among the youth of our connexion. Not so the consolidation of 
error into asystem Then it has become a formidable matter.— 
Its batteries may be difficult to silence ; its fortress the permanent 
abodes of hostility. I repeat the thought—who ever heard, in the 
church’s history, of a dangerous errorist that was not a man of 
talents? But there is another shade of this thought. Something 
more than talent, is necessary to answer the epithet dangerous to 
an errorist, especially during his own life. Ifa man of bad moral 
character; or even of doubtful religious character, shall publish 
erroneous sentiments, even wel] digested and systematically ar- 
ranged, who will believe them ? ill not the blot upon the man, 
Clearly then, reputa- 
tion, as well-as talent, is necessary to constitute a dangerous er- 
rorist. Now we have a good illustration of this remark, in both 
its aspects, in the author of a new heresy in the fourth and begin- 
ning of the fifth century. Few men in any age stood higher in repu- 
tation for talents, learning and piety, than Pelagius’ the British 
Monk. He had travelled extensively, visiting’a great number of 
monasteries, cultivating acquaintance with the tearned and the 
pious, and extending the sphere of his information and atthe same 
time of his influence. “ Augustine,” says Mosheim, “acknowledges 
that he had made great progress in vittue and piety, that his life 
was chaste and his manners blameless ;” speaking of him and his 
friend Celestius, Milner, depending upon Jansenius’ account from 
Augustine, says “ They always maintained a character of fair and 
dccent morals.” And of Pelagius, he says, “ Augustine owns his 
reputation for serious piety to have been great in the christian 
world.” And again, “ Augustine allows the genius and capacity 
of both these men to have been of the first order.” The author of 
«the early history of Pelagianism” in the Biblical Repertory, who 
doubtless consulted authorities, far beyond any within my reach 
at present, confirms these statements. Here then is “genius and 
capacity of the first order,” “great progress in virtue and 
piety,” “a life chaste and manners blameless.” But did all these 
constitute:a reason, why the opinions of this\great, and virtuous, 
and pious man, should not be arraigned, and himself censured ? 
No, sir, these were the very reasons why it became imperiousl 
necessary to condemn them and him, for their sake. The’ tru 
of God is of more value than the fair fame of any man. -If, 
therefore, it shall be found that this book of Notes bears the mark 
of talent, in the fact, that its erroneous doctrines are linked 
together into a connected system, so that a logical mind falling 
into one of its errors, will be led necessarily to embrace the 
whole, then you will see the importance of firmness and decision 
in the condemnation of one and all of them. Moreover, you will 
observe, that less force of evidence is necessary to establish 
against an author, a particular sentiment, when it belongs to and 
forms a part of a system (if the other parts are fully proved) than 
would be requisite to establish the same sentiment if it stood 
alone. This principle will not be controverted, and is here men- 
tioned, because it will be referred to in the progress of the case. 
My third remark regards the right, on the part of the accused, 
to explain his own Janguage. A utters words which give offence 
to B: B complains that he has been insulted and traduced; his 
character has been vilified. A denies any intention of inflicting 
such a wound, affirms that his language has been misunderstood, 
and asks the privilege of explaining. Shall it be granted? Cer- 
tainly, as a privilege it ought to be conceded; and his explana- 
‘tion, if satisfactory, ought to be accepted. But then you will 


had no right to demand. _B conceded a privilege, for he could not 


nation must be satisfactory, or B cannot accept it. Now, of this 
satisfactoriness who is to be the judge ?—A or B? The latter un- 
questionably. But if B remains convinced, that the. words uttered 


Assuredly not. What! not accept an explanation, when the man 
assures you he meant no harm! Certainly not, when he did harm. 
I have nothing to do with his intentions. Well, but won’t you 
take his apology and forgive the injury? Oh! that’s quite a dif- 
ferent matter. An apology and forgiveness—confession of fault 
and pardon—this language implies an abandonment of the origi- 
nal ground A took, Now he asks pardon, then he denied having 
given any offence. If brother Barnes shali come forward with an 
apology ; if he shall tell the church, that he has offended in teach- 
ing doctrines contrary to her standards; oh, how gladly will she 
throw open her arms to receive him; and how delightful will be 
her duty to forgive! But if he come forward with an explana- 
tion—affirming that he has been misunderstood—he didn’t mean 
so—then he denies the offence, and adds an insult to the person’s 


ing church, that she’s a fool and does not understand language. 


logy, and at the same time state that he has changed not a prin- 


them ; the sentiments, however, which I shall leave are 
the same. 
But the case is still stronger in 


precisely 


fication. 
they contain no slander. Now who is to judge of their meaning? 
I aver, Mr. Moderator, there is not 
a man of common sense, who can hesitate a moment on this 
question. The judges, and not either of the parties are to judge. 
The jury must decide what the language means. They are not 
bound to take A’s present explanation, and foist that into the libel 
and then judge! They are bound by their oath not to take his 
present explanation, but to say whether the language uttered con- | 
tains a slander. | 


i 


Now, Mr. Moderator, I press this remark upon your considera- 
tion, because J am confident that in many of these charges, bro- 
ther Barnes can set up no other defence but explanation. He 
will claim the privilege of explaining away the obvious —e 
of terms, and thus of furcing upon you a construction, of whi 
you would never have thought, but for the perfection to which 
the art of eating back words has arrived, in these days of improve- 
ment. To the power of explanations, who can set limits, after 
the recent illustrious attempt to prove, that the free-will doctrine 
of the moderate Arminian, or old semi-Pelagian school, is con- 
tained in the Westminster Confession ! 

We come now to these charges; and the simpie questions on 
each are three in number, viz. 1. Is this doctrine taught (or 
denied) by brother Barnes in the passages-cited? 2. Is it con- 
trary to the Confession of our Faith, &c.? 3. Is it contrary tothe 


Bible? 

CHARGE I. 
Mr. Barnes teaches “ That all sin consists in voluntary action.” 
Now it would greatly relieve and shorten this discussion, if he 
would expressly admit or explicitly deny. Which does he do? 
Examine, critically, all he has said on the subject, and see how 
he comes up to the question; Do you teach thisdoctrine? He 
ives no answer. You cannot tel] whether he admits or denies: 
o man can tell. 
meet the qucstion. 
The relative value of this charge may appear inconsiderable. 
It is nearly allied, however, to more important errors. If man has 
no sin upon him legally, for which he is punishable, prior to the 
period of moral agency or voluntary action, then as we shall see; 
our Confession is in error. But if all sin consists in voluntary 
action, and man is not liable to penal evil but as he is a sinner, so 
charged in law; then it will follow, that prior to voluntary action, 
he cannot be a sinner: original sin he has none. So that the 
maintenance of this doctrine is a denial of the doctrine of origi- 
nal sin. ‘That he teaches it, see “ Notes” p. 249: In all this, and 
in all other sin, man is voluntary.” Here is language too plain to 
be misunderstood or explained away: it affirms the very point to 
be proved. Voluntary action is necessary to sin in fhan. It will 
surely not avail to assert “that its design was not to teach any 
thing. about the doctrine of what is commonly called original 
sin”’—It does teach something—it denies that doctrine. It isa 
general proposition,—the fifth in numerical order. If the sole 
object was, to show that in moral actions, man is voluntary and 
not compelled like a mill-wheel, that object would have been 
attained without generalizing so as to deny original sin. The 
idea- of compelling a voluntary agent is an absurdity, and need 
not detain us. 
Proof 2. p. 123. “There is no reason to believe that they 
[men] are condemned to eternal death, or held to be guilty of his 
| Adam’s] sin, without participation, of their error, or without per- 
sonal sin, any more than there is, that they are approved by the 
work of Christ, or held to be personally deserving, without em- 
bracing his offer, and receiving him as a Saviour.” Here per- 
sonal transgression—voluntary action on their part, must precede 
the possibility of condemnation to eternal death—or being held 
guilty of Adam’s sin. Prior to voluntary action, there is no lia- 
bility to condemnation—no guilt. Commenthere is unnecessary, 
but you will bear with a remark: and in making it, I wish to 
excite, in the Brother accused, a salutary fear; and do not intend 
to insinuate that he is a thorough Pelagian. I know that here- 
siarch held doctrines which this brother abhors. But in one or 
two points of his heresy, our brother is with him; and my fear, 
which I[ am anxious to transfer to his bosom, is, that, as a consist- 
ent reasoner, he cannot hold the ground which now he does hold 
in common with that ancient disturber of the church’s peace, 
without following him in other dangerous positions. The remark 
is, that the argument of the above quotation is borrowed from 
Pelagius; not indeed, I suppose, immediately, but really. It is 
his precise argument, and how nearly in his words, you shall 
judge. Pelaguus says: | 

“ If Adam’s sin hurt those who are not guilty, the righteousness of 

Christ profits those who believe not.” Milner II. 370. 
The only difference between this argument and brother Barnes’ 
is, that it is more pointed and pithy, because less burdened with ver- 
biage. It is the same precise argument. Now, ought not a 
Presbyterian minister to be alarmed, when he finds himself inad- 
vertently, (if it so be,) using the same argument with an acknow- 
ledged heretic, and for the same purpose? Can any thing possi- 
bly prove more conclusively unity of doctrine? But I have more 
of the same. 

“ How can a man be considered guilty by God of that sin which he 
knows not to be his own? for if it is necessary, it is not his own; but 
if it is his own, it is voluntary; and if voluntary, it can be avoided.” 
Pelagius, as quoted, Bib. Rep. vol. II. p. 102. 

Take in connexion with this, Proof. 4, p. 124, “ As the work of 
Christ does not benefit the race unless it is embraced, so does not 
the reasoning of the Apostle lead us to the conclusion, that the 
deed of Adam does not condemn, unless there be some voluntary 
act on the part of each individual ?” 

“If Adam’s sin hurt those who are not guilty, the righteousness of 
Christ profits those who believe not.” 


I have placed these last two quotations in juxtaposition, thes 
their substantial identity might be seen at a glance. The righ- 


teousness of Christ does not profit the sinner, until he believes, 
says Mr. B., therefore the sin of Adam does not hurt the sinner 
until he voluntarily transgresses. The doctrine of both is, ,that 
there is no liability to penal evil, but in consequence of voluntary 
action, and “previously to moral agency, there is nothing in man 
{nothing moral—no moral emg but that which God created 
in him.” Pelagius, Bib. Rep. vol. Il. p. 105. 

Again: “Children, in as much as they are children, never can 

be guilty, until they have done something by their own proper 
will.” Julian, an intimate friend of Pelagius, and advocate of his 
doctrine, as quoted Bib. Rep. vol. II. p. 103. 
Proof. 3, p. 192. ‘They [Jacob and Esau,] had done nothing 
good or bad, and where that is the case, there can be no charac- 
ter, for character is the result of conduct. (2.) That the period 
of moral agency had not yet commenced.” The doing, the vo- 
luntary agency is necessary to character. Prior to this, there is 
no sin to expose to punishment. When this voluntary action 
occurs, it will be, he admits, sinful, and then, but not till then, 
are they sinners. Whether the point is proved, I leave with you, 
adding only, that brother Barnes does not say, “ I deny that I teach 
it 


Let us attend for a moment to the standards. Confession, chap. 
VI. 5. “This corruption of nature, during this life, doth remain 
in those that are regenerated: and although it be through Christ 
pardoned and mortified, yet both itself and all the motions thereof 
are truly and properly sin. 6. Every sin, both original and 
actual, being a transgression of the righteous law of God, and 
contrary thereunto, doth in its own nature bring guilt upon the 
sinner, whereby he is bound over to the wrath of God and curse 
of the law, and so made subject to death, with all miseries, spiri- 
tual, temporal, and eterna].” Larger Catechism, Question 27. 


come.” Shor. Cat. “ All mankind by their fall lost communion 
with God, are under his wrath and curse, and so made liable to 
- the miseries of this life, to death itself, and to the pains of hell 
orever.” 


On these a remark or two. 1. This corruption of nature is 


itself sin, “as well as al] the motions thereof.” 2. This corrup- 
tion of nature, which is sin, doth in its own nature bring guilt 


upon the sinner. It is not said, his voluntary action alone brings 


guilt; but their fall placed them under his wrath and curse, and 


observe: A asked privilege, he did not demand a right; for he | €Xposed them to death and hell forever. No! says Mr. B., all 
mankind are not under his wrath and curse, by their fall; they 


surrender the right of self-preservation. And farther, the expla- | Must first act oe and then, but not until then, are they 
liable to the pains of hell. 


What say the Scriptures? Ep. ii. 3. “ And were by nature the 


children of wrath.” Rom. iii. 19. “ That all the world may be- 
were insulting and injurious, can he accept the explanation? | Come guilty before God.” Psalm. ii. 5. “I was shapen in iniquity 

and in sin did my mother conceive me.” 
be turned aside. 
independent of, and prior to, his voluntary action, and therefore, 
that “all sin does not consist in voluntary action.” Farther 
proofs on this head are reserved until] a future occasion; because, 
so intimately connected are those errors, that they are jointed 
into each other, so that the evidence on one often answers for 
—— All that will be adduced to show the guilt, i. e. the lia- 

uit 

prior to voluntary action, is liable to penal evil, it must be viewed 
by the holy Governor of the universe as under sin. 


These passages cannot 
They prove incontestibly, that man is a sinner 


of man to punishment on account of Adam’s sin, will be 
on this point. Tor, obviously, if the infant human being, 


CHARGE II. 
Mr. Barnes affirms, * That Adam (before and after his fall,) 


injury. He tells the injured,—the torn, and lacerated, and bleed- | W@8 ignorant of his moral relations to such a degree, that he did 
not know the consequences of his sin would 


farther than to natural death.” 


or should reach any 


Proof. p. 115. “If any inquiry be made here how Adam would 


ciple of his doctrine, he superadds contempt to insult and injury. understand this, [the threatening of death,] I reply, that we have 
He in-substance tells her, you are too stupid to understand Jan-| 2° reason to think he would understand it as referring to any 
guage, but not to take offence at terms: these bug-bear words I’}] thing more than the loss of life as an expression of the displeasure 
remove out of your way, lest you may be frightened again by | ° God. Moses does not intimate that he was learned in the na- 

ture of laws and penalties, and his narrative would lead us to sup- 
pose, that this was all that would occur to Adam. And indeed 
judicial process. A, is on trial | there is the highest evidence the case admits of, that this was his 
r the utterance of certain words containing (as is alleged) a understanding of it. For, in the account of the infliction of the 
slander upon the character of B. The truth of the libel is admit-| Penalty. after the law was violated, in God’s own interpretation 
ted, or proved—A, did utter the words, but he puts in plea of justi- | Of it, in Gen. iii. 19, there is still no reference to any thing fur- 


He affirms that, taken in their plain and true sense, ther. 
it is incredible that Adam should have understood this as referring 


to what has been called “ spiritual death,” when neither in the 
threatening, nor in the account of the infliction of the sentence, 


** Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return.”” Now 


s there the slightest recorded reference to it. Men having done 


great injury in the cause of correct interpretation, by carryin 
their notions of doctrinal subjects to the explanation of words oe 
phrases in the*Old Testament. 
Adam as endowed with all the refinement, and possessed of all the 
knowledge, and adorned with all the metaphysical acumen and 
subtlety of a modern theologian. ‘They have deemed him quali- 
fied, in the very infancy of the world, to understand and discuss 


They have usually described 


* This was written before I knew any thing about the Morristown 
resolutions. 


questions, which, under all the light of the Christian revelation, 


“We are by nature children of wrath, bond slaves to satan, and - 
justly liable to all punishments, in this world and that which is to 


llis whole answer is equivocal. He does not 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
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still perplex and embarrass the human mind. After these accounts 
lof the endowments of Adami, which occupy s0 Jarge a space in 
books of theology, one is surprised on opening the Bible, to find 
how ualike all this is to the simple statement in Genesis. And 
the wonder cannot be eu , that men should describe the 
obvious. infancy of the race. as superior to its highest advance, 
ment; or that the frst man just created, Fhe looking upon a 
‘world of wonders, unacquainted with law ‘d moral relations, and 
the effect of ‘tran » Should be «_yresented as endowed 
with knowledge, which, four thousand years afterwards, it re- 
quired the advent of the Son of God to communicate.” 
- To ‘the truth of this charge, the accused pleads affirmatively ; 
but ‘he denies its relevancy, and puts in a plea of justification. It 
“will therefore detain us only a brief space. 

I wish here to observe, that no “charge of heresy is based” on 
‘th re, or ever was. Qn the contrary, I stated and now 
state, that in itself considered, it is a small matter, and acquires 

_ the little importance I attach to it, simply from its connection 
‘with and preparation for others of great importance. If Adam 
‘was “ignorant of law and moral relations”—if he was a large 
“baby, thrown into a strange world, without being endowed by his 
‘Creator with knowledge, but in an extremely limited degree—if 
‘he knew nothing about any kind of death but that of the body, and 
‘must so understand the threatening—then, of course, there was 
no covenant made with him. He could know nothing about 
‘terms of a covenant—a covenant of works, there could not possi- 
‘bly be. This is why this charge is placed here. It is a link in 
‘the chain of error—a preparatory step to a direct denial of the 
“covenant: and, so I doubt not, it was designed. To this the 
writer has reference when he complains of men “ carrying their 
notions of doctrinal subjects to the explanation of words and 
phrases in the Old Testament.” This is the key to the whole 
paragraph, and explains why the writer has collected a series of 
’ silly notions, in order to ridicule the idea of Adam’s knowledge - 
being adequate to understand the nature of a covenant, and of 
‘ spiritual and eternal death. " 

4. The words “ Dust thou art,” &c., are not the “infliction of | « 
the penalty.” Little as Adam is supposed to have known, I can- 
not persuade myself he could have committed such a mistake, as 

- to take the pronunciation of the.sentence for its infliction. This 
error surely belongs legitimately to one of his youngest sons born, 
at least educated, in the full blaze of the nineteenth century. 

Now to another of those sons, it appears, that Adam could know 
better, at this juncture, just when the sentence was pronounced, 


in the negative, ex gr.: Certain texts of Scripture, say twenty | 
in number, have been depended on to prove the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 1 wish to reject that doctrine and yet do not feel it to be 
| prudent to do it openly. 
safely by denying in the detail, that it is taught in any of these pas- 
sages. [ put a gloss upon the passage which contains a history 
of Christ’s baptism, and conclude, by saying, whatever may be 
the truth or falsehood of the doctrine of the Trinity, it is not taught 
here. 1 take up the words used at baptism, “ in the name of the 
Father, &c.” aud gloss over and conclude, that doctrine has no 
foundation here. 
really denied the doctrine of the ‘I'rinity ?. And yet I have not in 
any one instance said “ It is not true—it is not taught in the Bible.” 
Is there a more effectual mode of attacking truth than this parti- 
zan war; thisslow method of insulated assault ? 


texts which have been usually supposed to prove the doctrine of 
the sinners inability,” there are yet scores of others left. Very 
true, but the same process may take away the rest. Now my po- 
‘sition 18, that when a writer displays a disposition to take awa 

the Scripture props from any doctrine, it is evident he dislikes the 
doctrine itself. Just so, the labour expended in the above, to 
evince that the doctrine of man’s inability is not taught in these 
passages of Scripture evinces a dislike to it, and I question the 
possibility of any intelligent man’s reading them carefully over, 
without imbibing the conviction, from the moral evidence in them, 
that their writer was an advocate of human ability. 


as to the adequacy of the proof—not of course as tothe reality and 
verity of the case, (for 1 have no doubt Mr. Barnes holds the com- 
mon doctrine of human ability as found in the east) but as to the 
possibility of giving it tangible form. 


It is assumed as an obvious truth, that if men are able to come 


sinners” —unregenerate men. 


please God.” “ But”—what?! they can change their state—if they 
choose ; they can come out of it.—‘ But this affirms nothing res- 
pecting their ability to turn from this course, and to pursue a dif- 
ferent mode of lifé. Now, Mr. Moderator, I affirm the plain 
meaning of this language to be, “that unregenerate men are able 


It may be done more successfully and 


And so throughout the whole. Have [ not 


But then it will be said in reply, “I have only removed certain 


their v And yet, 
2. This is the only charge in which I have felt any hesitancy 


For 
3. Nothing is set forth in this charge but the doctrine that men 
re able to make themselves new hearts and to live accordingly. 


nto God in the first instance, they are able to live in hin. 
Now on the comment itself. (1) Mr. B. admits that the phrase, 
they that are in the flesh,” means—“ they who are unrenewed 


(2) He admits, that, “ while they are in this state, they cannot- 


The proof! the proof! Well, here it is, in his own words. “ The 
inability of a man to remove a mountain is one thing, and an in- 
ability to do right arising from the ee love of sin is anotber. 
The one excuses, the other does not. 


to in the Bible. The Scriptures when they account for the reason 


of the world, pride, passion, lust, &c. 
subject to no other inability. 
to make themselves new hearts, all of which suppose that man 


commanded “to choose”—*to make themselves -new hearts.” 
Two distinct commands are here stated. Now, 
to obey? Certainly, says Mr. Barnes, it “supposes he has power 
to obey.” And the contrary supposition would be the height of 
absurdity; for, (c) “if not, man is excusable for not obeying.” 
Manifestly then, here is the doctrine of moral ability—ability of 


heart.” Now this is the old Pelagian and Arminian doctrine of 
free will, against which Edwards wrote, and which he demolished. 
But, I know, brother Barnes denies he holds it; yet you see he 
teaches it, strongly and clearly! (2) But yet, he admits the contra 

doctrine of man’s moral inability. To this he is constrained and 
shut up by the Bible and Confession—“ an inability to do right” 
he admits—“ it was a moral and not a natural inability.” —“ Such 
his moral inability [the italics are his own] i. e. his strong and 
decided and constant opposition to God by nature, that he will 
always remain a sinner unless he is aided from on high.” 
am extremely anxious you should note it down, that: this “ moral 
inability” —this “ inability of will” as the Confession has it, and 
which it says is removed “by his almighty power”—this being 
“ utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all good,” Mr. 
Barnes admits, with the Confession and the Bible is sy naturg.” 
It is natural. It exists in man when he is born—he brings it into 
the world with him. It is antecedent to all volition in him. Its exist- 
ence does not depend upon his voluntary action at all. 


But before I proceed to discuss “the metaphysical ability of 
man,” as Mr. Barnes calls it, let me make a few rvations on 
his remarks. (1.) He teaches man’s moral! ability—his ability to 
change his own heart. What! do you venture such an affirma- 
tion? Yes, Ido. Mr. Barnes teaches in this “ Defence” the 
very doctrine against which he defends. He teaches that men 
have power “to choose”—*“ to make themselves new hearts.” 


he latter is that which 
is to be charged on men; for (a) it is that only which is referred 
why men do not become Christians, trace it to stn, and to disin- 
clination, John v. 40, 44. Particular sins are specified, the love 
(6) They address men as 
They command men to choose and 
has power to obey.” Here is unequivocal language. Men are 


has man power 


will—ability “ to choose”—ability to “make themselves a new 


(3) I 


so that * 


lor the whole line of evils which hence result. If I sell rum to 
my neighbour, am I accountable only for the direct and imme- 
diate effects of the act? Or am I responsible for the disability. 
that hence ensues? My neighbour becomes a drunkard; he is 


the man’s own actof sin! 


It is the| 


and when he had actually experienced something of spiritual 
‘death, as evinced by the fact of his endeavouring to hide from 
God,—he could better know what spiritual death was, than he 
could, what natural or bodily death was, which he did not expe- 
rience for nearly a thousand years afterward. 5. If Adam knew 
nothing of spiritual death, then I ask, how could God, consistently 
with justice, visit him with it, as he did, in the tokens of divine 
displeasure? 6. If he was thus ignorant even after the sentence 
to bodily death, how could he understand the language, “in the 
day thou eastest thereof, thou shalt surely die?” When he did 
not die a natural death that day, must he disbelieve the truth of 
the denunciation! 7. Brother Barnes endeavours to mystify, by 
representing me as maintaining that Adam knew all the conse- 
quences of his sin, and every thing else. This is disingenuous. 
That this idea of our first parent’s ignorance, is inconsistent 
with the standards, see Conf. ch. iv. 2. “After God had made 
all other creatures, he made man, male and female, with reasona- 
ble and immortal souls, endued with knowledge, righteousness, 
and true holiness, after his own image, having the law of God 
written in their hearts.” Larg. Cat. 17.—to the same effect, 20. 
God afforded man “in the estate in which he was created”— 
‘communion with himself, instituting the Sabbath, entering into | 
_ @ Covenant of life with him, upon condition of personal, perfect, 
and perpetual obedience, of which the tree of life was a pledge:”’ 
and the 22. “ The covenant being made with Adam,” &c., and 
the Short Cat. 12. “ When God had created man, he entered into 
a covenant of life with him” &c.: and yet, although they were 
“endued with knowledge”—“ after his own image, having the 
law of God written in their hearts’—had the law of the Sabbath 
made‘ known to them and a covenant of life, with its condition : 
yet after all they were “ignorant of law and moral relations!” 
or as in the amendment, “imperfectly acquainted with law !” 
What say the Scriptures? | 
Gen. i. 27. “God created man in his own image.” 
What was this image? 
Col. iii. 10. “ And have put on the new man, which is renewed in 
knowledge, after the image of him that created him.” 
Clearly, then, the image of God, in which Adam was created, 
“ consisted in knowledge; whatever else it included, this was a 
. leading feature of it. 
Rom. ii. 15. “ Which show the work of the law written in their 


to convert themselves.” 
to take any other meaning out of it. 

(3) The writer however illustrates. 
nate, proud, and disobedient, and while in this state, it may be 
affirmed of him, that he cannot please his parent. But”—What? 


may change his state—can convert himselfi—* But whether he 
might not cease to be obstinate and become obedient, is a very 
different inquiry.”—The same kind of ability is affirmed of men 
in reference to their Creator, as is affirmed of the child in refer- 
ence to its parent. <A child can convert itself from a state of dis- 
obedience to a state of obedience; the unrenewed sinner can con- 
vert himself trom that state to a state of obedience. 

(4) I cannot in justice refrain from the remark, that the whole 
comment is assertion ; dogmatic assertion. Here it would-seem 
the annotator felt that he was writing for children and young 


people. 

(5) “ We were yet without strength.” This “remark of the 
apostle,” he says, * has reference only to the condition of the case 
before the atonement was made.” Of course, now the deficiency 
of strength does not exist; we are not without strength. The 
atonement has removed the inability, and consequently put men 
in a salvable state—that is, all men—in a state where they may 
be saved if they choose and whenever they choose. This isa 
distinguishing tenet, but not of Presbyterianism. 

(6) In this comment, the carnal mind, is taken abstractly, for 
the acting of the individual—the * minding of the flesh” —“ giving 
supreme attention,” and this acting is personified, and concerning 
it the question is raised: Can it be subject to the law of God? 
Has it—the acting, ability to obey the law?! Now this is forced 
and unnatural. ‘lhe question of subjection to law relates to per- 
sons, and accordingly the apostle draws his conclusion, “ So then, 
they that are in the flesh cannot please God.” ‘I'he carnal mind 
(to phronema tees sarkos) is therefore equivalent to “ they that 
are in the flesh ;” i. e. unregeneratemen. ‘These are unable to be 
of themselves pleasing to God; or by their conduct to please him. 
They are unable, says the apostle: that is true, says his expositor, 
but they can turn and then it must be otherwise. This doctrine 
of human ability is contrary tothe Standards. 

Con. vi. 4. “ From this original corruption, whereby we are utter] 
indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined 


hearts.” | to all evil, do proceed all actual transgressions.” 
What is it that shows? Why, the law of nature as contradis- IX. 3. “ Man, by his fall into a state of sin, hath wholly lost all 
ability of will to any spiritual good accompanying salvation, so as a 


tinguished from the revealed law given to the Jews. When was 
that law impressed upon the human heart? Undoubtedly at its 
. first creation, and what remains upon the Gentile conscience, is 


natural man being ether averse from that which.is good, and dead 
in sin, is not able, by his own strength to convert himself, or to prepare 


himself thereunto.” 


a defaced relic. 
‘> : X. 1. “ All those whom God hath predestinated unto life, and those 

Gen. ii. ee “And the Lord God commanded the man, saying, only, he is pleased, in his appointed and accepted time, effectually to 
Of every tree, call, by his word and Spirit, out of that state of sin and death, in which 


This reveals to us the covenant of works; but I waive, until we | they are by nature, to grace and salvation by Jesus Christ; enlighten- 


‘come to that more directly, all remark upon it. If such a trans- 
action.as our Confession represents, ever did take place, then this 


_ imputation of ignorance to Adam, is as unscriptural, as it is unbe- | flesh ; renewing their wills and by his almighty power determining 


them to that which is good; and effectually drawing thei to Jesus 


No simple unsophisticated mind is able 


“A child may be-obsti- 


the child, whenever he chooses, may cease to be disobedient— 


Y | and under the influence of suc 


ing their minds spiritually and savingly to understand the things of 
God, taking away their heart of stone, and giving unto them a heart of 


‘coming the wisest of his sons. 
CHARGE III. 


Mr. Barnes teaches, “ That unregenerate men are able to keep 
i the commandments, and convert themselves to God.” 
Proof 1: p. 164. “ The carnal mind. This is the same expres- 
: gion as occurs in verse 6, (to peownpa THs cagxds) * It does not 
mean ‘the mind itself, the intellect, or the will: It does not sup- 
‘ pose that the mind or the soul is physically depraved, or opposed 
to God; but it means that the minding of the om of the flesh, 
iving to them supreme attention, is hostility to God.” ‘“ For 1t=— 
The word (it) here refers to the minding of the things of the flesh. 
It does mean that the soul itself is not subject to his law, but that 
the minding of those things is hostile to his law. ‘The Apostle 
does not express any opinion about the metaphysical ability of. 
man, or discuss that question at all. The amount of his affirma- 
tion is simply, that the minding of the flesh, the supreme atten- 
* tion to its dictates and desires, is not and cannot be subject to the 
law of God. They are wholly contradictory and irreconcileable, 
_ just as much as the love of falsehood is inconsistent with the laws 
of truth; as intemperance with the laws of temperance ; as adul- 
tery is a violation of the seventh commandment. But whether 
the man himself might not obey the law ; whether he has or has 
not ability to do it, is a question which the Apostle does not touch, 
and on which this fangs should not be adduced. For whether 
the law of a particular sin is utterly irreconcileable with an oppo- 
- site virtue,and whether the sinner is able to abandon that sin, are 
very different inquiries. 

Is not subject.. It is not in subjection to the command of God. 
The minding of the flesh is opposed to that law, and thus shows 
that it is hostile to God. 

_ Neither indeed can be. This is absolute and certain. It isim- 
possible that it should be. There is the utmost inability in regard 
to it. The things are utterly irreconcileable. But the affirma- 
tion does not mean that the heart-of the sinner might not be sub- 

. Ject to God: or that his soul is so physically depraved that he 
cannot obey, or that Ae might not obey the law. | 

Page 165, 8. So then. It follows, it leads to this conclusion. 

They that are in the flesh. They who are unrenewed sinners, 
who are following supremely the desires of the flesh. chap. vii. 
18. Those are meant here, who follow fleshly appetites and 
desires, and who are not led by the Spirit of God. 


Cannot please God. That is, while they are thus in the flesh, 
while they thus pursue the desires of their corrupt nature, they 
cannot please God. But this affirms nothing respecting their 
ability to turn from this course, and to pursue a different mode of 
life, That is a different question. A child may be obstinate, 

. proud, and disobedient; and while in that state, it may be affirmed 


re 


to 


an 


re 


th 


wi 
fle 


of him, that he cannot please his parent. Buf whether he might] by 
—“ That which has the power of volition is the man, or the soul,” 


says Edwards, “renewing their wills.” For by sin they were “made 
opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil.” 
God “ worketh in you both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 
Phil. ii. 13. For “the ability to do good works is not at all of 
theinselves.” 


not cease to be obstinate, and become obedient, is a very different 
inquiry, and the two subjects should never be confounded. * * * 
He [the sinner] is engaged in hostility against God, and if he does 
not himself forsake it, it will be endless, and involve his soul in 
all the evils of a personal, and direct, and eternal warfare with 
the Lord Almighty. *** The Holy Spirit is often represented 
as dwelling in the hearts of Christians: and the meaning is not 
that there is a personal or physical indwelling of the Holy Ghost, | ;, 
but that he influences, directs, and guides Christishe: producing 
meekness, love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good-| ,, 
ness, &c. The expression, to dwell in one, denotes intimacy of | te 
connection, and means that those things which are the fruits of 
the Spirit, are produced in the heart.” 
Proof 2, p. 108. “ We were yet without strength. The word} m 
here used (a09yvwyv) is usually applied to those who are sick and 
feeble, deprived of strength by disease. Mark xxx. 38; Luke 
x. 9.; Acts iv. 9.—v. 15. But it is also used in a moral sense, to 
denote inability or feebleness, with regard to any undertaking or 
duty. Here it means that they were without strength in regard 
to the-case which the Apostle was considering, that is, we have 
no power to devise a scheme of justification, to make an atone- 
ment, or to put away the wrath of God, &c. While all hope of 
man’s being saved by any plan of his own, was then taken away ; 
while he was thus laying ex to divine justice, and de- 
pendent on the mere mercy 0 God ; God provided a plan which 
-met. the case, and secured his salvation. ‘The remark of the 


le here has reference only to the race before the atonement 


nde. It does not pertain to the question whether the man 


has strength to repent and to believe, now that the atonement is 
‘ made, which is a very different inquiry. 
Before proceeding in the matter of this charge, allow me three 
observations. J]. It is possible to teach error by denying the 
truth—to take away sound doctrine positively, by a series of detail 


* 


Christ ;_ yct so.as.they come most freely being made willing by his 
grace.” 


not from any thing at all foreseen in man; who is altogether passive 
therein, until, being quickened and renewed by the Holy Spirit, he is 
thereby enabled to answer this call, and to embrace the grace offered 
and conveyed in it.” 


but wholly from the Spirit of Christ. 
thereunto, besides the graces they have already received, there is re- 
quired an actual influence of the same Holy Spirit to work in them 
to will and to do of his good pleasure :” 3 


standing, “ enlightening their minds spiritually and savingly, to 
understand the things of God.”—And this is supported by the 
Scripture. 


tion. It was by the understanding—“ the woman, being deceived, 
was in the transgression.” 


Spirit of God.” 


ally “ for they are foolishness unto him.”—Why ! because, “ nei- 
ther can he know them,”—and why is he unable to know them? 
—“ because they are spiritually discerned,” and “ the God of this 
world hath blinded the minds of them that believe not,”—of the 
unreg enerate—that is, of all men. 
earth.” That faculty of man: by which he perceives truth and 


affected by the Spirit, in his work of restoring our nature. Then, 


removed ; the affections are affected—* taking away their heart of 
stone and giving unto them a heart of flesh.” And this part of 
the Confession is sustained by 


through the understanding’s perceptions of the gospel plan and 
God’s love therein exhibited, and thus prepared to operate upon 
the will, 


only, according to the manner in which man influences his fellow 


any thing more than persuade men? This is the doctrine of some. 
But look at the Confession: “and by his almighty power deter- 


chism 31, “ he doth persuade and enable us.” 
but power is also given. Oras in the Larger Catechism, 67,— 
“they (although in themselves dead in sin,) are hereby made 
willing and able.” ‘“ Man had Jost all ability of will”—so as a 
natural man is not able, by his own strength to convert himself,” 
therefore God gives him strength or ability working in him “ by his 


almighty pewer.” 


man lies in his understanding, his affections, and his will. 
understanding is the leading faculty of the soul; it presents to the 
affections objects of desire or aversion ; the affections are moved 
and operate upon the will, and the divine power of the Spirit 
gives ability in all. 


fession of of t auld 
And how satisfactory it is to the simple-hearted Christian, un- 


spoiled by false philosophy and bewildering metaphysics? But it 
M brother has retreated and trenched 
hiniself in metaphysics, and I must continue, “ faint, yet pur- 


suing.” 


2. “ This effectual calling is of God’s free and special grace alone, 


XVI. 3. “ Their ability todo good works is not all of themselves, 
And that they may be enabled 


The inability here affects, 1. The understanding. For in the 
covery from it, the counteracting grace, begins in the under- 


Acts xxxvi. 18, “ To open their eyes and to turn them from darkness 
light.” 
And this is exactly accordant with the history of sin’s introduc- 


So are all her posterity. | 
1 Cor. ii. 14. “ But the natural man receiveth not the things of the 


Why? because he don’t like them? Not exactly that—but for 
other reason lying beyond it—he don’t understand: them spiritu- 


« Darkness hath covered the 
asons upon it, as it was the first affected by sin, so it is the first 


e understanding being enlightened, ee 
2. The obduracy, the hardness, the insensibility of the soul, is 


Ezek. xxxvi. 26. “A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit 
ll I put within you; and I will take away the stony heart out of your 
sh, and will give you a heart of flesh.” , 


Then the affections being susceptible of tender influences, 


Thirdly. The will is renewed. This-is that faculty of the soul 
which choice is made. The will is the soul or mind choosing 


But now 


But here, a very important question turns up: by what kind of 
fluence is this renewing of the will effected? Is it by motives 


an? Is it mere persuasion and argument? “ Knowing the 
rror of the Lord we persuade men:” but does God’s Spirit do 


Or, as in the Shorter Cate- 


ining them to that which is good.” 
Suasion is used, 


Thus, by: the Confession and the Bible, the utter ge be 
1e 


How satisfactory is this Scriptural and Con- 


aith view of the subject? How gladly would I stop? 


fect natural ability, according to Edwards’ definition of it, I ob- 
ject, because it is not true. 
a defect of understanding in the things of the Spirit of God. The 
Bible and Confession and all Christian divines, and all Christian 
experience unite in the proof. ‘The understanding is darkened, 
and without the illumination—the supernatural illumination of 
the Holy Ghost it cannot discern the things of the Spirit. 
fact is undenied and undeniable. 
derstanding, by which he can read and reason about scriptural 
truth, is admitted: but that this faculty is unimpaired by sin, is 
utterly denied. Nothing short of the Spirit shining into the heart 
can give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God. All the 
prayers of Christians for light and knowledge imply this. All men 
feel it. This very discussion shows it. Ifthe understanding 1s 
not impaired by sin, why cannot we see things alike? Had man 
before he sinned any such perplexity! 
very prayer for increase of light implies the natural powers to re- 
ceive it. If we had not the natural power, how could we pray 
that our understandings may be enlightened? I answer, certainly 
| it implies a natural understanding, competent to receive natural 
truth, but it implies not a deficiency of light absolutely, for it 
shines all around. It beams from the pages of God’s word, and 
the natural man’s not recciving, is not owing to its deficiency, but 
to want of capacity—te defect in his perceptive powers. 


in the natural man, to say that this defect alleged exists in, or 
flows from, the corrupt affections. For my 2d observation is, that 


this 

tureof man as he came from the hand of God, but in sin itself 
and its penal consequences. 

standing is a penal evil, it alters not the matter of fact. For our 
inquiry is not as to its origin, 
exist ? 


able—that he labours under no 
cern the things of the Spirit of God. 


you will say, is no information. é 
be assumed in a large proportion of the discussion on this subject. 
Mr. Barnes’ reasoning presupposes that man Is now ina 
probation, and is therefore furnished now with all the means of a 
fair trial. 
similar discussions. 
admit, that where a thing is commanded as duty, 

is, that there is power or ability to comply with 
But when the state of probation is ended, a 


tion, had ability 
powers of his nature were per 


him more than the faculties of his being w 


government. 
tual and moral powers, and cut short 
now that he is poor, weak, fallen, 


commensurate with his duties. , 1s 
of the most ineffable of all absurdities, which it is the purpose of 


my 


sure of present.duty. Or, 


result of i jpeg corruption, and is never removed but by the 
Spirit of God, o one can come to me except the F'ather 
which hath sent me draw him.” 7 : 

Now-for the metaphysics. And Ist, let us state the doctrine of 
Edwards, referred to by brother Barnes, vol. ij. p. 35. “ What 
has been said of natural and moral necessity, may serve to explain 
what is intended by natural and moral inability. We are said to 
be naturally unable to do a thing, when we cannot do it if we 
will, because what is most commonly called nature does not allow 
it, or because of some impeding defect or obstacle that is extrin- 
sic to the will; either in the faculty of understanding, constitution 
of body, or external objects.” This is the doctrine of natural in- 
ability, and I have but one remark upon it here, viz., it includes 
“defect or obstacle, in the faculty of understanding.” If the mind 
be darkened, the powers of perception and reasoning impaired, it 
is a natural inability. That this is his meaning is indubitably evi- 
dent from what he says of that natural necessity, which is the 
basis of the distinction. “By natural necessity, as applied to 
men, I mean such necessity as men are under through the force 
of natural causes; as distinguished from what are called. moral 
causes, such 4s habits and dispositions of the heart, and- moral 
motives and inducements. ‘Thus men—assent to the truth of cer- 
tain propositions, as soon as the terms are understood; as that two 
and two make four—” Now assent to the truth of propositions is 
a matter for the understanding—it can only result from perception 
of the agreement between the ideas compared in the proposition. 
Let it be set down then as president Edwards’ doctrine of natural 
inability, that it includes “defect or obstacle in the faculty of un- 
derstanding,” as well as “ in the constitution of body, and exter- 
nal objects.” Keep that, Mr. Moderator, until we see what he 
means by Moral Inability. It ‘ consists,” says he, “not in any 
of these things; but either in the want of inclination, or the 
strength of a contrary inclination; or the want of sufficient mo- 
tives in view, to induce and excite the act of the will, or the 
strength of apparent motives to the contrary. Or both these may 
be resolved into one; and it may be said in-one word, that moral 
inability consists in the opposition or want of inclination. For 
when a person is unable to will or choose such a thing, through 


a defect of motives, or prevalence of contrary motives, it is the 
same thing as his being unable from the want of inc]ination, or 
lination, in such circumstances 


the prevalence of a contrary inglinatior 
views. 


Now I have no objection to this definition, and but one to that 
of Natural Inability. But I have weighty objections to the prac- 
tical application which many have rashly made of them. The 
author fs indeed not accountable for the abuse. That sin lies upon 
those who either leave out that part of his definition (and :t is the 
principal part) in which he makes defect of understanding a natu- 
ral inability, or who boldly maintain that man’s understanding is as 
perfect as before the fall. The fearful desolations which the 
church has suffered from this abuse, have caused many regrets 
that ever the distinction was made. Without pretending to wade 
through this difficult subject, because “natural inability or defect 
in the faculty of understanding,” and limited space, equally forbid 
it and render it physically impossible, I propose the tollowivg ob- 
servations: 


‘1. Against the doctrine, that man unrenewed has fuli and per- 


The natural man does labour under 


This 
That man has a faculty of un- 


But will it be said, the 


2. It does not relieve the doctrine ot fallibility of understanding 


inability is itself a sin, and has its origin, not in the na- 
Now, if this blindness of under- 


but as to the reality of it. Does it 
And limiting our view to this, it seems to me impossible 


to maintain the position, that “the natural man can—that he 1s 
defect of understanding—to dis- 


3, Man is not now in his original state and condition. This, 
And yet the opposite seems to 


state of 


The same assumption is almost every where made in 
And with that assumption, I too am ready to 
the implication 

the command. 
nd the nature of man 


in ruins, the case is very different. Adam, in his pristine ere 
commensurate with ius obligations. All the 
fect, and the right exercise of them 
f him; and to have demanded of 
ere adequate to per- 


form, would not. have comported with the nature of God’s mora] 
: But now that he has reduced to ruins his intellec- 
the period of his probation— 


was all his Maker demanded o 


disabled from sustaining his family; by his example they are 
trained up in all the ignorance and vice of the drunkard’s hovel. 
Am not I responsible for these disabilities? And does the dis- 
ability of the drunkard—a disability induced by his own per- 
verse and wicked conduct—release him from the obligation to pro- 
vide for Lis household ? 7 
_ But in reply, it is said, the man may be punished for the act of 
cutting off his hand, but not for neglecting the duties to which he 
was before bound—to require them, “would be the definition of 
tyranny.” ‘fhen clearly, the obligation to duty—the duty of obe- 
dience—the duty of providing for his household—is nullified by 
Hence, 

2. I remark, sin is its own apology, and lifts the sinner above 
law. ‘The lawgiver requires obedience ; the subject disables him- 
self by perverse rebellion—he cannot obey; therefore, he is no 
longer bound to obey. But, 

3. Apply this principle to the commercial transactions of so- 
ciety. A man contracts a debt within the compass of his present 
ability—he perversely and wickedly squanders his estate, gambles 
away his property, and disables himself from payment; is he there- 


fore not bound? Is he free from moral obligation to pay it! Must 


justice break her scales, and no more hold up an equal balance, 
because he chooses to become a villain? Oh no, the children of 
this world are wise in their generation. The merchant may for- 
give the debt; but forgiveness implies obligation to pay. The 
master may omit to demand the service, or punish its neglect, but 
it is an omission of mercy. ‘The law may not prosecute the man- 
seller—the haggard wife and children may be unable to exact 
justice of him; but then it is because cupidity and lust are too 
strong for.justice. Therefore, 

4. This principle is a subversion at once of all moral govern- 
ments. Let it be known throughout the moral universe, that 
inability (resulting from the most perverse wickedness,) cancels 
moral obligation, and there will henceforth commence a jubilee in 
the realms of rebellion, and their ranks may very soon be filled 
up; for rebellion is then the surest and the shortest road to inde- 
pendence. | 

-§. But [ observe again, if natural inability cancels moral obli- 

tion, much more moral inability cancels moral obligation. 

our respectful and special attention is invited to this point. It 
is an ad hominem against the ability doctrine. ‘Taking these 
brethren on their own principles, let us see what the result must 
be. We contend that man labours under “ a defect or obstacle,” 
as Edwards says, “in the faculty of understanding”—that this 
faculty, in our present depraved state, is unable to discern spiri- 
tual things. This is called by many a natural inability; and the 
axiom of our brethren is, that this natural inability destroys mora] 
obligation. Now, brother Barnes maintains that man has natural 
ability, but he lacks moral ability—he labours under a moral de- 
fect or obstacle—a defect, or obstacle, or inability utterly unre- 
movable, but by the power of God. Nothing but divine grace can 
remove it—an inability in that very faculty which gives moral 
character to himself and all his actions—an inability of will, re- 
movable only by the Spirit of God. Now, I repeat it, 1F NATURAL 
INABILITY DESTROYS MORAL OBLIGATION, @ fortiori, MORAL INABI- 
LITY DESTROYS MORAL OBLIGATION. Let the advocate of human 
ability make his election. Let him either admit man’s total de- 
pravity in understanding, will, and affections, and thus become a 
consistent Calvinist: or let him go over entirely and maintain 
moral ability, and thus become a consistent Arminian. How can 
a rational man hold this half way course? Surely, the attempt to 
suspend himself between the horns of this dilemma, by a meta- 
physical hair, half sawed off, is sufficient evidence of defect in 
man’s understanding. 7 

6. But now, to retreat into Arminianism, and maintain man’s 
full ability, is to abandon the Bible and Confession of Faith, and 
especially as defended by the great Edwards, in his unanswerable 
treatise on the will. The main object of that treatise is to estab- 
lish: the-doctvine of man’s necessary moral dependence, in opposi- 
tion to the Arminian doctrine of free will. And this object he 
accomplishes most triumphantly. He demonstrates that there is 
no self-determining power in the will; no state of indifference, 
and no absolute contingency in the issues of human action. He 
defends Calvinism against the old standing objection, that it 
makes man a mere machine, destroys.his accountability, and 
makes God the author of sin. He states, and: abundantly refutes 
what is now supposed to be new theology; "a leading feature of 
which is, that man’s will, in order to be free, must-have: choice, 
with power to contrary choice—he states this doctrine in the lan- 
guage of Dr. Whitby, in such passages as these, viz. “If all. hu- 
man actions are necessary, virtue and vice must be empty names; 
we being capable of nothing that is blameworthy or deservin 
praise; for who can blame a person for doing only what he coul 
not help, or judge that he deserveth praise only for what he could 
not avoid.” (Ed. vol. ii. p. 1383.) Who can blame a person Sor 
doing what he could not help.” “It being sensibly unjust to 
punish any man for doing that which was never in his power to 
avoid.” And to confirm his opinion, he (Dr. Whitby,) quotes one 
of the fathers, saying, “ Why doth God command, 1f man hath 
not free will and power to obey?” And he cites another, saying, 
“ A law is given to him that can turn to both parts: i. e. obey or 
transgress it; but no law is against him who ts bownd by na- 
ture.’—p. 151. ‘Agreeably to this, Mr. Barnes observes, “ If Dr. 
Junkin charges me with error in this, he holds the contrary, that 
is, that unregenerate men are not able to keep the command- 


ments; that there is no ability of any kind to yield obedience ; 


that in no conceivable sense has man any power to repent, to be- 
lieve, and to love God, or to love his fellow men.” Dr. Junkin 
does maintain this, and he asks you to compare Mr. Barnes and 
Dr. Whitby, and sce how exactly they agree. But Dr. Whitby 
has been battered to pieces by President Edwards, and it is vain 
for brother Barnes to collect the broken fragments of his system, 
and construct therefrom a ‘habitation for:Calvinistic Presbyte- 


rianism. For, 

7. 1 do affirm (what my Brother denies) “ that unregenerate 
men are not able to keep the commandments; that there is no 
ability of any kind to yield obedience; that in no conceivable 
sense has man any power to repent, to believe, and to love God, or 
to love his fellow men.” —Here we are fairly at issue. Mr. Barnes 


‘affirms (to throw out both negatives) that man unregenerated has 


in some sense ability to yield obedience—to repent—to believe, 
and to love God; I peremptorily deny. And I remark (a) Ability 
is an efficiency, capacity, power toward the production of an ef- 
fect. The term is relative, “as the word unable is relative, and 
has relation to ability, or endeavour, which is insufficient.” (Ed- 
wards.) Itexists where, upon exertion, the effect follows, and a 
rational agent is said to be able to do a given thing, when upon 
the putting forth of his energies toward that thing, it is done: 
and when it does not follow upon such exertion of his powers, he 
is said to be unable. In other words, ability implies the existence 
of a power of causation and always refers to the proper effect. (b) 
Every effect is proportioned to its cause both in nature or 
quality, and in degree. Like produces like. Physical ability can 
produce only physical results. Strength or mere brute force can 
effect only strength or resistance of the same kind. Intellectual 
ability can be efficient only to intellectual results. Intellectual 
power or ability may plan the machinery by which a man can lift 
a ton weight: but to say that a man’s intellect has ability to lift a 
ton, is absurd, equally with affirming that mere natural strength 
is able to plan the machinery. Nor is the absurdity a whit less, 
when it is affirmed that man has natural ability to perform a moral 
act. Each part of his nature—his animal, his intellectual, his 
mora] powers—has its own peculiar ability—one faculty or class 
of: faculties cannot perform the functions of another. Animal 
ability (or strength) and intellectual or moral results: intellectual 
ability and animal or moral results; and moral ability and intellec- 
tual or animal results, are all equally absurd. (c) To yield obe- 
dience is a moral result—to repent (I mean saving repentance) is 
a moral operation—to believe in and love God, are not animal, 
nor intellectual, nor physical effects or results, but moral; yea, 
the very essence of all morality, and therefore (d) In the ver 

nature of the thing, no natural ability:of any conceivable kind, 
Cai qualify man to repent and love God. Moral ability alone can 
qualify him—by that only can he turn to God and live in him. 
Now this moral ability exists not in the soul unborn of the Spirit. 
There death reigns until the Spirit of life takes up his abode 
there. So long as faith, repentance, and love to God constitute 
the essence of morality, so long must he, who is in a state of moral 
death remain unable, in any and every sense, to obey, to repent, 
to love God. To maintain the contrary, 1s to subvert the entire 
Gospel, and to make the agency of the Spirit in man’s conversion 


corrupt, he has not powers 


To affirm this, is to maintain one 


4th Observation to deny, viz. ‘That present ability is the mea- 
in other words, that a man’s inability 


cancels his obligation ; that a man 


cannot be bound to do what he is unable todo. This _— I 
suppose to be among the most unspeakable of absurdities. ossi- 


bly I may not have ability to understand Mr. Barnes and others, 
who have recently laid down this as a moral axiom. But to me it 
wherever inability 


does seem as if they meant to deny obligation, : 
exists. “The Bible no where requires more of men than they 
are able to perform.” “It does not lay a claim on any power 
which man does not ss; nor beyond any power which he 
possesses. It is definitely limited to the extent of the capacity. 
Inability, no matter how perversely and wickedly brought about, 
cancels obligation. On this new axiom in morals, you must In- 
dulge me in a few particular remarks. " 
1. It repeals a great and important principle, viz. that a man is 
Pai not cae for his cae sinful act itself, but also for the 
necessary and legitimate results of that act. If I murder a man, 
on whose personal labour there is dependent a family of helpless 
children, I am accountable not for the act of murder only, but for 
the wretchedness and misery that may follow his family: for the 


to meet the requisitions of law, 


-ignorance and. vice into which they may be plunged by my deed: 


unnecessary, and.the atonement of Christ utterly in vain. 

8. I therefore object to the doctrine of human ability including 
the manner of its application. Because (a) It inflates the pride 
of the human heart. Tell men they are able to make to them- 
selves new hearts, if they please—that they have power to love 
God—as much ability to love him as to hate him—they can do the 
duty of repentance and faith if they choose—tell them this and 
you swell their souls in vanity. No news more grateful can be 
poured into the carnal ear. Nothing can be better calculated to 
produce two effects in their proper time; which I mentionas far- 
ther reasons of objection. (b) The man who thinks he can repent 
whenever he pleases, will, almost inevitably, fold up his hands 


ience must know, 
thie belief is the first step, and Oh how important and how diffi- 


cult a step it is, to induce them to believe, that they are dead and 
their life is 

Arminian Antinomianism, along which the great mass of human 
millions are rushing downward to perdition. Tell them ‘you are 
in the road to ruin-—we know it and we don’t mean to follow it 
lono—we can turn out when we please and shall take good care 
to do 1t in time for safety. Ah! Mr. Moderator, you know this is 
The pride of free will and human. ability 


the ruin of the race. 
is “the broad way” to hell. (c) When these believers in man’s 


natura] ability take the notion‘to be converted; when the time 


of their choosing has come, tf it ever come, then they are the 


‘opinion, the first inquiry ought to be, what is sin? 


dupes of their own delusion. They conver) themselves and of 
course they can undo what they have done: they can convert 
themselves back again. I mean to say, that false hopes and con- 
sequently spurious revivals are a necessary result of the doctrine 
we oppose. Simple people, who were born Arminians-and belie 
ers in human ability, as all men are, considering themselves able, 
when they please, to repent, believe, &c. thus :rest in their con 
fidence; and upon a little excitement, take up false hopes aud 
rush te the wildest extremes. For (d) the manner of teaching 
the doctrine of natural ability leads to delusion. -Even if the dis- 
tinction were unexceptionable and clear in itself; yet it is not 
kept up; but without qualification men are said to be able to re- 
pent, love God, &c. You have the example in the “ Defence” 
before you. 


9. All that is said about the tyranny of .demanding of men dt- 
ties beyond their present ability, may be said with equal force and 
is daily said, against exacting the claims of justice at all. What 
cruelty! to demand of poor imperfect creatures holy obedience, 
and to punish them for non-compliance. This is the most popular 
arguinent of Universalists and Gaitesans against the doctrine of 
God’s vindictive justice: and I can view ‘the attempt to soften 
down these features of the Gospel which make it unpopular with 
the carnal mind, in no other than the most unfavourable light. 
I know very well men do “reject the system which professes to 
hold” the doctrine of total inability; they “ reject it with abhor- 
rence,” ond that because it is “so much at variance with the great 
original impressions of truth, made on their minds:” but I know 
also that these “ great original impressions of truth,” are false im- 
pressions and impressions of falsehood; and I have no desire to 
mould the gospel according to them. ‘And I “would dare to 
preach it to Mr. Barnes’ people, or to any other people,” in its 
most abhorrent form. Becausel know that the tendency-of it is to 
stain the pride of all human glory, to drive man out of himself— 
to expel from his soul the pride of “free agency,” and make him 
feel that he is totally helpless and undone—that there is-no ability 
in himself or in any created being to bring deliverance, and thus 
to compel him to fall down upon his‘knees, beat upon his bosom, 
and cry out in the deep consciousness of his utter inability, “ God 
be merciful to me a sinner.” : 


10. This doctrine of human ability and the argument for it 
founded on ‘the allegation, that unless man is able he.cannot be 
bound, you will allow me to say is the old Pelagian sentiment, 
and the modern Arminian hobby. Pelagius says, “ First it is dis- 
puted whether our nature is debilitated by sin. And here, in my 
Ts it a sub- 
stance, or is it a mere name devoid of substance? not a thing, not 
an existence, not a body, not any thing else (which has a separate. 
existence) but an act; and if this is its nature, as I believe it is, 
how could that which is devoid of substance debilitate or change 
human nature?” Again. “Every thing, good-oer evil, praise- 
worthy or censurable which we possess, did not originate with 
us, but is done: by us; for we are’born capable of both good and 
evil; but not in possession of these qualities; for in our birth we 
are equally destitute of virtue and vice; and previously to moral 
agency there is nothing in man but that which God created in 
him.” § Bib. Rep. vol. ii. p. 105. Again. “ Why do we loiter and 
blame the infirmity of nature? He would not command us what is 
impossible.” Milner, vol. ii. p. 385. ‘ Now if before the law, 
and Jong before the coming of our Saviour, men led holy lives, 
‘how much'more after his coming are they able to do it.” .p. 384. 
And yet Milner says, “He speaks of the grace of Christ, expiation 
by his blood, and encouragement by his example.” In like ‘man- 
ner Edwards, who studied them largely, says of the Arminians, 
“They strenuously maintain, that it would be unjust in God to 
require any thing of us beyond our present. power and ability to 
perform.” vol. ii. p. 152. | 

Now observe, 1. Pelagius denies any moral character ‘good or 
bad, prior to voluntary action. 2. He attempts to prove‘that sin 
‘could not debilitate human nature. 3. He teaches that ability is 
the measure of duty—God “ would not command us what is im- 


and defer the duty until a convenient season. Every’minister of 
sth that to arouse men from the slumbers of 


hid with Christ in God! This is the broad road of 


possible.” That “ would be the definition of tyranny.” 4. This 
very same doctrine is held by the Arminian school, and supported 
by the very same argument. God‘ would be a tyrant if he demand- 
ed of us any thing beyond our present ability. 5. These are’the 
doctrines and the argument of brother Barnes in this book. I say 


not that he is a*Pelagian or Arminian; but that on these points - 


he holds with both, and wish so to operate on his mind (and the 
minds of others) as to induce him to reconsider seriously what he 
has written; in the confident assurance that, if he will re-con- 
sider, he will retrace and retract and renounce these sentiments: 
‘and in so doing will restore peace to a bleeding church. 


CHARGE IV. 


Mr. Barnes teaches, That faith is an act of the mind, and not 
a principle, and is itself imputed for righteousness. 


o this the accused puts in a plea of justification, ‘confessing 3 


‘the fact that he soteaches, and maintaining that he teaches therein 
the trith. 

Proof. p. 94. “ Abraham believed God.” In the Hebrew, 
“ Abraham believed Jehovah.” The sense is substantially the 
same, as the argument turns on the act of believing. The faith 
which Abrahamrexercised was, that his posterity should be like 
the stars of heaven in number. This promise was made to him 
when he had no child, and of course when he had no prospect of 
such a posterity. See the strength and nature of this faith fur- 


to him for righteousness was, that it was such a strong, direct, 
and unwavering act of confidence in the promise of God. And it. 
—The word “it” here evidently refers to the act of believing. It 
does not refer to the righteousness of another—of God, or of the 
‘Messiah ; but the discussion is solely of the strong act of Abra- 
ham’s faith, which in some sense was counted to him for rigateous- 
ness. In what sense this was, is explained directly after. All 
that is material to remark here is, that the act of Abraham, the 
strong confidence of his miad in the promises of God, his un- 
wavering assurance that what God had promised he would per- 
‘form, was‘received for righteousness. The same thing is ex- 
‘pressed more fully in verses 18—22. When therefore the right- 
eousness of Christ is accounted or imputed to us; when it is said 
that his merits are transferred and reckoned as ours; whatever 
may be the truth of the doctrine, it cannot be defended by this 
passage of Scripture. Faith is always an act of the mind. It is 
not a created essence which is placed within the mind. It is not 
a substance created’ independently of tne soul, and placed within 
it by Almighty power. It is not a principle, for the expression, a 
principle of faith, is as unmeaning as a principle éf joy, or a 
principle of sorrow, or a principle of remorse. God promises, the 
man believes, and this is the whole of it. Beyond the mental 
operation, there is nothing in the casc, and the word is strictly 
limited to such an act of the mind throughout the Bible. There 
is not a place that can be adduced where the' word means any 
thing else than an act of the mind, exercised in relation to some 
object, or some promise, or threatening, or declaration of some 
other being.” p. 95. “Remark (1.) That it is evidently not in- 
tended that the act of believing on the part of Abraham, was the 
meritorious ground of acceptance; for then it would have been a 
work. Faith was as much his own act, as any act of obedience 
to the law. (2) The design of the Apostle was to show that by 
the law, oz by works, man could not be justified. Chap. iii. 28. 
iv. 2. (8) Faith was not that which the law required. It de- 
Imanded complete and perfect Obedience; and if a man was justi- 
fied by faith, it was in some other way, than by the law. (4) As 
the law did not demand this [faith, “ confidence in God,” see page 
30,] and as faith was something different from the demand of the 
law, so if a man were justified by that, it was on a principle al- 
together different from justification by works. Jt was not by per- 
sonal merit. It was not by complying with the law. It was ina 
mode entirely different.” 

Observation 1. * Fait: is always an act of the mind.” Bat 
now Abraham lived as: hurdred years at least after he was called 
to a knowledge of tae truth. How many acts of the mind did he 
-perform during that space? Each and every one of these acts 
is distinct. \Vhen the mind has acted, the act is over, and: past, 
and gone; and yet we never speak of faith in the plural number. 
We never say Abraham’s faiths ; and why would such an expres- 
sion be absurd? Obviously, because faith is not the act itself, 
but the principle, the habit, the abiding disposition of the soul, 
tvhence the distinct acts of believing issue. And therefore, 

2. We always speak of the acts of faith, So Mr. Barnes says, 
“the strong act of Abraharn’s faith.” He could not write without 
contradicting his own doctrine. What-sense is in the phrase, 
‘the strong act of Abraham’s act of the mind?” It is impossible 
to introduce this definition of his, without multiplying most 
strange and unmeaning expressions. If “ faith is always an act 
of the mind,” an “not a principle” of action, who can explain 
the phrase “ an act of faith.” 


3. If“ faith is an act of the mind only,” and not a principle: of 
ce in the soul, from which the acts proceed, then it must fol- 
ow that Abraham was justified by an act of his mind, which 
“ was as much his own act, as any act of obedience to the law.” 
Here it is indubitably taught, that the individual, personal act of 
Abraham’s mind in the ground of his justification before God. 
Not the righteousness of the Saviour, as the church has always 
believed, bat the act of the man himself was imputed to him fer 
righteousness. “ ‘The word it,” says Mr. Barnes, “ here evidently 
refers to the act of believing. It does not refer to the righteous- 
ness of another—of God, or of the Messiah.” Now it is righteous- 
ness which justifies—when a man has the righteousness required 
by the law, he must and will be justified by the judge. If, there- 
fore, Abraham’s own act is his righteousness—is the ground 
cause of his being justified—he is not justified by Chriet’s merits 
at all, but by his own act. But brother’ Barnes will say, you 
show an inference from my language which I deny ; Nagy ara 
sible not for your inferences, but only for my own acts. | reply, 
L aver it is not so. It is not an inference from bis-position. | Itas 
the very position itself. Abraham’s act Is his own, and this, his 
own act, is put down as his own righteousness. This-is Mr. 
Barnes’ doctrine. He teaches it. Very true, he denies it. Bat 
if In three lines a man denies and teaches the same thing, let nm 
bear the blame. “In this act, faith is a mere instrument—a con~ 
dition on which men-may. be treated as righteous.” In this act, 


ther illustrated in verses 16—21. The reason why it was counted 
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SUPLLEMENT TO THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


faith,” which “ is an act of the mind,” is “a mere instrument,” 
and “a condition” of salvation: ‘This is salvation by works, and 
the author denies it in the game breath. Oh, Sir, how diffi- 
cult it is to get clear of the doctrine of imputed righteousness! 
how difficult it is to make a man believe that his own act is not 
his own work! T’o escape from this difficulty, he has found it 
mecessary to meintain one.of the strongest positions ever laid 
down by a moralist, viz. that confidence in God is not required 
by his low. Tor he ceived that if confidence in God were re- 
quired by his law, and if Abraham were justified by confidence in 
God, he was a by an act of obedience to law—by a work. 
Redaced to the dilemma of maintaining either that Abraham was 
apogee by the righteousness of Christ, or that confidence in God 
not required by his law, he chooses the latter as the lesser evil. 
, You are surprised and grieved! So am IJ, but it is even so. Mr. 
4 Barnes says, “ Faith was not that which the law required. As 
the law did not demand this; and as faith was something diffe- 
rent from the demand of the law.” Now, on p. 30, he translates 
avores,) faith, by the phrase, “confidence in God,” and uses it 
not less than seven times on that page ; and so on p. 94, “ confi- 
dence in the promise of God”—“ strung confidence of his mind”— 

confidence in God not required by his law! 

4. Another difficulty of this system which denies faith to be a 
habit or fixed principle of the renewed man iz, that a Christian 
can have no character: he isa believer, and consequently a justi- 
fied man, only during the act: but the act is momentary, and 
when it is past and gone, the man is not a believer; he is not in 
& justified state beyond the continuity of the act of the mind. 
Now from all these, and some other difficulties, the plain and 
simple doctrine of our Confession, and of the Bible will deliver us. 
What then is faith according to these? I answer, — 

d. Saving Faith is a gracious principle—a holy habit—an 
abiding fixed disposition of the soul—whereby it receives and 
rests upon the testimonies of God concerning his Son and salva- 

_ tion through his righteousness.. I had written the above, before 
I asked a friend at my elbow {in whose house I am sojourning) 
for Dr. Alexander's Bible Dictionary; and here I put down his 
definition, viz. ‘ Saving faith, is that gracious quality, principle, 
or habit, wrought in the heart, by the Spirit of God taking the 
things of Christ and showing thein to us, whereby we receive and 
rest on Christ alone for salvation, as he is offered to us in the 
“a Now that this is the doctrine of the standards is evident. 

onf. xiv. 1. “The grace of faith, whereby the elect are ena- 
bled to believe to the saving of their souls, is the work of the 
Spirit in their hearts: *** it is increased and strengthencd.” 
li. * By this faith, a Christian believeth,” &c. “But the princi- 
acts of saving faith, are, accepting, receiving, and resting on 
hrist alone,” &c, Larg. Cat. 72. “ Justifying faith is a saving 
grace ***; whereby he * * * receiveth and resteth on Christ,” 
. 73. “ Faith justifies a sinner in the sight of God, not because 

of those other graces which do always accompany it, or of good 
works which are the fruits of it; nor as if the grace of faith, or 
any act ‘thereof, were imputed to him for his justification,” &c. 
Here I shall be indulged in a few particulars. (¢) Saving faith is 
a grace. “By grace are ye saved through faith”—Ep. ii. 8. 
“ Who believe according to the working of his mighty power.” — 
i. 19. Now grace “is favour, unmerited kindness.” ‘The 
new spiritual principle produced in the heart by regeneration.” 
It is therefore not the-act of the sinner’s mind, but the prin- 
ciple from which the acts do proceed. This is evident, (b) be- 
cause faith is weak or strong—it is increased, it grows by its 
exercise. “Lord increase our faith,” Luke xvii. 5. Lord in- 
crease our act of the mind! No, but strengthen the holy habit— 
the gracious principle. (c) “ By this faith, a Christian believeth.” 
By this act of his mind, a Chr’stian acteth with his mind! Mani- 
festly, faith is the principle, which is called into action when the: 
Christian believeth—* whereby he receiveth Christ”—“ the prin- 


cipal acts of saving faith’—the principal acts of the acts of the 
mind! But enough of this. Mr. Barnes admits it. He says, 
“The great, leading, deeply-cherished principle of his [the be- 


liever’s] soul is to obey God. It becomes the habitual bent and 
_ disposition of his mind ; an inclination or disposition, for the forma- 
tion and cherishing of which, he is responsib}e—an inclination, or 
reference, or disposition which lies back of any specific act of 
lieving.” Oh, si sic omnia! Yet even here, he would be more 
satisfactory, if he had attributed this principle to the rencwing of 


« 


11, Finally, that the accused has used some expression seem- 
ing to admit a doctrine utterly inconsistent with his main posi- 
tion, does not affect the truth of this charge. He denies that 
**the act of believing on the part of Abraham, was the merifort- 
ous ground of acceptance,”"—and speaks of ** the merit by which 
all thie is obtained, as, the work of the Lord Jesus Christ.”— 
But when a writer lays down and laboriously supports an erro- 
neous sentiment, and afterwards, looking to consequences, 
throws in a phrase or two asa salvo, savouring of the opposite 
doctrine, we are bound to receive his main positions as his real 
meaning. Yet in his Defence, where he reiterates these expres- 
sions, he soon looses sight of them and reverts to his old ground. 
He says, ** the grand desideratum in a plan of salvation was to 
restore to an alienated world, confidence in the existence, the go- 
vernment and the perfections of God. This Abraham evinced ; 
and it was such a state of mind as furnished the proper evidence 
of reconciliation, and he was reckoned as in fact a justified man. 
His faith in God was so strong as to give an unerring indicatiqn 
that he was recovered, and was reckoned to him * for righteous- 
ness,” or “in order to justification,” just as ** faith is now.” 
Here faith is **a state of mind,”’ furnishing ** evidence of recon- 
ciliation,”’°—*+ a state of mind to which God had promised accep- 
tance,”—and that state of mind, is his own act—* beyond the 
mental operation, there is nothing in the case.” Whether the 
Bible and Standards of our church can be reconciled with these 
views, it is for the court to judge. 


CHARGE V. 
_ Mr. Barnss denies, ‘That God entered into covenant with 
Adam, cunstituting him a federal or covenant head and repre- 
sentative to all his natural descendants.” 

Proof 1. p. 114. ‘ From these remarks it is clear that the 
apostle does not refer to the man here from any idea that there was 
any particular covenant transaction with Aim; but that he means 
to speak of it in the usual popular sense; referring to him as 


world.” 

Proof 2. p. 128. ‘The most common [explanation] has 
been that Adam was the representative of the race; that he was 
a covenant head, and his sin was imputed to his posterity, and 
that they were held liable to punishment for it, as if they had 
committed it themselves. But to this there are great and in- 
superable objections. 

(1) There is not one word of itin the Bible. Neither the term 
representative, covenant, or impute are ever applied to the trans- 
ot oe in the sacred Scriptures. (2.) It is a mere philosophical 

eory. 

Proof 3. p. 115. As quoted under charge II. 

Proof, 4. p. 121. “A comparison is also instituted between 
Adam and Christ in 1 Cor. xv. 22—25. The reason is not that 
Adam was the representative or federal head of the human race, 
about which the apostle says nothing, and which is not even 


| implied, but that he was the first of the race; he was the foun- 


tain, the head, the father; and the consequences of that first act 
introducing sin into the world, could be seen every where. The 
words representative and federal head are never applied to Adam 
in the Bible. The reason is, that the word representative implies 
an idea which could not have existed in the caae—the consent of 
those who are represented. Besides the Bible does not teach that 
they acted in him, or by him; or that he acted for them. No 
passage has ever yet been found that stated this doctrine.” _ 

Proof 5. p. 128. (2) Nothing is said of a covenant with 
him, [Adam.] No where in the Scriptures is the term covenant 
applied to any transaction with Adam. (3) All that is estab- 
lished here is the simple fact that Adam sinned, and that this 
made it certain that all his posterity would be sinners. Beyond 
this the language of the apostle does not go; and all else that 
has been said of this is the result of mere philosophical specu- 
lation. (4) This fuct is one that is apparent ; and that accords 
with all the analogy in the moral government of God. The 
drunkard secures commonly as a result, that his family will be 
reduced to begyary, want, and wo. His sin is commonly the 
certain occasion of their being sinners; and the immediate cause 
of their loss of property and comfort, of their being overwhelmed 
in wretchedness and grief. A murderer will entail disgrace and 
shame on his family.” 


the Holy Ghost, and not, as seems to be the case, to the man’s 
own course of action. “I]t becomes the habitual bent,” but it so ' 
becomes by renewing grace. Had my brother confessed this at 
first, and condemned his doctrine, that faith exists only in the act, 
he had done nobly, and saved time and labour. He has now 
found out that “a principle of faith is not unmeaning, no more 
than a principle of confidence in God.” Now I rejoice to observe. 
_ 6. That I can unite with brother Barnes in pressing the obliga-. 
tion upon the se sige sinner, to cherish this principle, and carry 
it on to perfection. It grows by its exercise; and when Peter 
commands us to grow in grace, my soul feels the moral bonds of 
that command. But 


obligation upon the whole world. tntregencrate—alT men 

who hear it—are bound by the same divine authority which says, | 
“ worship God,” “ remember the Sabbath day,” to believe the gos- | 


1. Under Charge II. it has been fully proved, that Mr. Barnes 
holds Adam ignorant to such a degree that it is impossible he 
should have known any thing about a covenant. If that charge 
are then there was no covenant established with 
Adam. 

2. But before we proceed to the other proofs, let us settle 
the idea of acovenant. ‘The Hebrbw word (Berith,) as critics 
generally agree, is formed from a verb that signifies fo cut, and 
has reference to the ceremony of cutting, killing, or dividing an 
animal, usually slaughtered upon occasion of establishing im- 
portant agreements between men. See Jer. xxxiv. 18—20. This 
ceremony most likely had its origin in the divine institution of 


er, and press this | sacrifices, with which Moses was familiar, and whence he bor- 
row 


the term. Herman Witsius speaks the trath when he 
says, vul. I. p. 47,48. ‘Improperly it denotes the following 


things; 1. An immutable ordinance about any thing. In this 


the fountain of all the woes that sin has introduced into the 


object.” 
_ Says,“ As the righteousness by 


pel, to repent of their sins, and live in the: practice of holy obe- 
dience. But then I deny that this obligation is ever either in- 
creased or diminished by man’s ability or his inability. It rests 
not at all on such a basis, but simply on the immutable authority 
of the everlasting God. ‘The will of God, not the ability of man, 
is the basis and measure of moral obligation. 


7. It is scarcely necessary to reply to the remarks of brother 


Barnes, about faith being a created essence, put into the soul—or 
about my supposing “that the mind does not act in believing.” 
This is too futile, and I know not why such absurditics should be 
ed to me. 

8. But I must be allowed to set the annotation and the Presby- 
terian standards in juxtaposition on another point. He says, “ the 


act of Abraham”—not “ the righteousness of another—of God, or | God’s part comprises three things in the whole. 


sense God mentions, his covenant of the day and of the night.°— 
2. ** A sure and stable promise, though it be not mutual.— This 
18 my covcnant with them, my Spirit shall not depart from them.” 
Is, Ixix. 21. 3, “ It signifies also a precept ; and to cut a covenant 
is to give a precept,””"—“ But properly, it signifies a mutaal agree- 


ment between parties with respect to something.” On p. 51, he 
says, Having premised these things in general about the terms, 


let us now inquire into the thing itself, and the nature of the co- 


,venant of God with man; which I thus define: 4 covenant of 
God with man is an agreement between God and man, about the 
method of vblaining consummate happiness, with the addition of a 

| threatening of eternal destruction, with which the despiser of the hap- 

, piness offered in that way is to se punished.” “The covenant on 

1. 2 promise 


of the Messiah ;’” but “the act of Abraham, the strong confidence | of consummate happiness in eternal life. 2. A designation and 
of his mind, was received for righteousness.” The standards prescription of the condition, on the performance of which, man 


specifically deny this very position. Lar. Cat. p. 73. “ Nor as if, acquires a right to the promise. 


3. 4 penal sanction against 


the grace of faith, or any act thereof, were imputed to him for, those who do not stand by the prescribed condition.” p. 52. 


justification.” I just leave these two statements to a perpetual 
menace of each other, and add my 

9th Observation, viz. That faith is to be understood objectively 
in the ge (Rom. iv. 3,) under consideration. 
Abraham’s faith is said to be imputed to him for righteousness, the 
object on which his faith terminates or rests, is so reckoned for 
righteousness. That is, the righteousness of Christ, or Christ as 
the Lord our Righteousness. Now, that this is the true sense is 
evident, because “ Abraham rejoiced,” says the Redeemer, “to see 


my day, and he saw it and was glad ;” John viii. 3, 6. Can any, 


man cout fora moment that Abraham’s seeing Christ’s day, was 
his belie sing in the promised Messiah and trusting to his righte- 
ousne:s alone! 
On this point let us hear the voice of the dead. Doctor Wilson, 
the predecessor of Mr. Barnes, has spoken so admirably on it, that 
ou will doubtless hear him with pleasure. In his notes on Ridg- 
ey, vol. III. p. 103, he states the doctrine thus, “ Others, [in the 
margin he refers to Whitby and Macknight, two distinguished 
Arminians] understand Abraham to have been justified on the ac- 
count of the meré act of believing :’—They make faith a work of 
merit. Doctor Wilson rejects this notion, thus, “Faith is the 
mind’s assent to external evidence; faith thus strictly considered 
as an act, is min’s act, as much so as any can be, and as the un- 
derstanding ut least in its application to the evidence must be ac- 
companied by the consent of the will, here is every thing that is 
necessary to constitute a work, and accordingly it is commanded 
as a duty, the neglect of which is criminal :”—“ that it is not the 
mere act of believing in Christ which is the ground of such justi- 
fication is plain from this, that he expresses the same thing by 
the words, being justified by Christ.” If it is true that we are 
justified by faith, and also that we are justified by Christ, it must 
be meant in different senses, and to give eflect to these words dif- 
ferently connected, it seems necessary to suppose the righteous- 
ness of Christ as ihe meritorious cause or ground of justification, 
and faith the instrumental.”—* It is not the holiness of his faith 
that is accounted for righteonsness to him; faith is a holy duty. 
[Brother Barnes denies this, in saying that faith is not required by 
the law,] but not more so than some others, and not so mucit so as 
love, “ now abideth faith, hope, love, and the greatest of these is 
love.” Nor are Christians ever said to be justified by love, joy, 
e, patience, or by any other grace except: by faith,—and no 
doubt it is because faith lays hold on him for whose sake alone we 
ean be justified.” 
“Or faith may be put for its object as the words fear, hope, joy, 
and love are. God is our fear, our hope, &c. ‘Thy faith hath 
saved thee,’ it was not her faith but its object, Christ’s power, 
that healed her.” I 
“The seed which was pronised,” continues Dr. Wilson, “ em- 
braced Christ, whose day Abraham saw afar off; so this faith [he 
is speaking of Abraham's faith, in the precise case where Mr. 
Barnes insists that his act itself is imputed for righteousness, ] had 
the Redeemer for its ohject. In the epistle to the Galatians there 
follow the quotation these words, ‘as many as are of faith are the 
children of Abraham,’ these are called his spiritual seed, and be- 
lieve in Christ, now if all who believe in Christ are thereby the 
children of Abraham, and Abraham their father or pattern of faith, 
his faith must have been of the same kind.” — i 
Thus, Dr. Wilson explicitly maintains, that not Abraham's 
faith—not the act of his mind, but the object of that act, that is, 
the righteousness of Messiah, was reckoned to him for righteous- 
ness. Mr. Barnes sets himself in his comment to deny and reject 
this. Dr. Wilson teaches, that faith, “considered as an act, is 
man’s act,” and is a work; and he argues, that to insist that the 
Act itself was imputed to Abraham for righteousness, [the precise 
thing which Mr. Byrnes does insist on] is to maintain justification 
by works. «And hie proves most conclusively, that, the term faith 
ought to be undérstond objectivel y—it * “tg the Redeemer for its 
And pn p. -128, 129, the language of he 
| ‘ which the sinner is justified, is 
him, so this [faith] is the sole work of 
him.”—« we sec that faith is entirely dis- 
of Christ tind not the “ent righteousness 
in order to justification ofthe mind, is that which is imputed,” 


That is, when | 


And p. 53, * It becomes the covenant of two parties, when man 
consents thereunto, embracing the good promised by God, engag- 
ing to an exact observance of the condition required, and, upon the 
violation thereof voluntarily owning himself obnoxious to the 
threatened curse.” If asked for a definition of my own I would 
say, ‘A covenant is a mutual agreement between two or more 
parties, containing a restipulation (or statement of something to 
be done) on the one part, and a stipulation corresponding to it 
on the other, and attended by a penal sanction.’ It requires 
properly, 1. Intelligent agents. 2. (of course,) The exercise of 
volition in the parties. 3. A proposition made by the one to the 
other, of something to be done. 4. A condition of reward offer- 
ed in the proposition, when the other party shal! have falfilled 
his condition. 5. A condition of penalty threatened, if he shall 
not do the thing set forth in the proposition, or upon the other 
party if he shall withhold the promised reward, after the thing 
shall have been done. This is the idea of a covenant, and it is 
one of the simplest and plainest things in the theory and prac- 
tice of morals. I hire a servant for ten dollars per month, to do 
certain work. He does his work, agreeably to contract, and re- 
ceives his pay. This isa simple contract or bargain. I propose 
to a builder tu erect me a house, according toa plan submitted, for 
a sum of a thousand dollars, within a given time, or pay a hundred 
dollars damages ; and if I shall not pay him, on the delivery of 
the key at the viven time, I shall forfeit another hundred dol- 
lars. He agrees to my proposition. This is a covenant, and it 
differs from a simple contract only in its formality; just as a 
simile, in rhetoric, differs from a metaphor. Suppose Abraham 
had said to Eleazer his servant, ‘Go and take a wife to my sonr 
Isaac from my kindred, and return with her within three months, 
and I wilt give thee thy freedom and an outfit of five camels and 
and an hundred sheep, a tent, and furniture. But if thou neglect 
or refuse, I will deprive thee of thy stewardship, and yet retain 
thee as aslave.” Eleazer, panting for freedom and comparative 
independent affluence, assents to the proposition. It is now a 
covenant, just as complete as the preceding, except that the pe- 
nalty on Abraham, if he shall refuse to do his part, is not ex- 
pressed, and though implied, it might be difficult for the weaker 
to enforce its exaction. Again, 1 say to my little boy, -* My 
son, if you'll be a good boy, kind to your mother, and diligent 
in your studies until I return home, I'll bring you a new cap; 
and if you don’t 1’l! chastise you. Will you agree to it? Yes, 
that I will.’ Here is a covenant. Here is simplicity itself, and 
yet men pretend that young people have difficulty in understand- 
ing the old theology of the covenants. Had the builder, the 
steward of Abraham, or my son any difficulty? Oh.no! it is 
the grandeur of its simplicity which commends the covenant of 
God to the people of his love. Now, Mr. Barnes denies God’s 
covenant with Adam. 

3. Proof 1. When Paul says, *‘ by one man sin entered into 
the world,” brother Barnes insists that * he does not refer to the 
man here from any idea that there was any particular covenant 
transaction with him.”? Is not this a denial of the coven-:nt2 
Could any man who believes in the doctrine of the covenant of 
works, use such terms? But, p. 128, he says, * The’ most 
common explanation has been, that Adam was the representative 
of the race; that he was a covenant head, &c.”” «* But,” adds 
he, **to this there are great and insuperable objections.”? Can 
language be more explicit? ‘ But to this’—to what? Why, 
to the fuct stated before, that Adam was a covenant head—a re- 
presentative. ‘It is a mere philosophical theory.” “ 
what? Not surely the terms covenunt, representative, frderal 
head; nay but the fact of Adam’s standing in this moral relation 
to his posterity and to God—not that the terms covenant and re- 
present are or are not used in the Bible, but the moral headship— 
the relation itself—the moral connexion “is a mere philosophical 
theory.” 

Proof 4. Here the moral or legal connexion between Adam 
and his posterity is rejected both in name and thing. He denies 
not simply that the /erms are used, but the things—“ not that 
Adam was the representative or federal head of the race”—this 
“is not even implied.” And he gives a reason why it could not 
be, viz. “the word representative implies an idea which could not 


+ 


Dig 
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| have existed in the case, the consent of those who are represented.” 


language denies the moral connexion—“ the Bible does not teach | 
that they acted in him, or by bim, or that he acted for them.” | 


denial that Adam acted for his posterity. No moral connexion 
ag The whole is resolved into mere physical, animal head- 
ship. 
roof 5. “Nothing is said of a covenant with Adam.” And 
he illustrates by reference to the effects of a drunkard’s conduct 
upon his family, and a murderer’s. He most unequivocally and 
peremptorily denies any other relation between Adam and his pos- 
terity, than exists between the drunkard and his. Adam’s sin 
made it certain that all his children would be sinners. But the 
drunkard’s sin does not make it certain that all his children will 
be drunkards. It very often happens that they shun the vice of 
their parent and become most exemplary men. Some of the first 
men in the church and the world have had intemperate parents. 
There is absolutely no moral connexion between them to secure 
such a result. There is a connexion of physical relation, and this 
is all Mr. Burnes seems to admit in the case of Adam. This will 
appear hereafter: it has appeared that he denies Adam’s posterity 
to be sinners, prior to moral action: and they all do exist prior to 
moral action; so that he denies that Adam’s sin made any of his 

sterity sinners. And it will further appear, that he denies their 

iability to suffer punishment on account of his sin: so that the de- 
claration of Paul, that “by the disobedience of one many were 
made sinners,” is rejected, or must be explained away. The rela- 
tions of Adam and his posterity are physical, only there is no mo- 
ral unity—they are not one moral and corporate body as it were, 
with their parent as head, acting “for them.” “No passage, 
says Mr. Barnes, “ has ever been found that stated this doctrine— 
that he acted for them.” 

What says the Constitution of our church? 

Conf. VII. “ Of God’s covenant with man.” This is the. head- 
ing of the chapter, and might of itself be sufficient to prove the 
opposition of Mr. Barnes to our standards. Section first speaks of 

od’s condescension to man, “ which he hath been pleased to ex- 
press by way of covenant.” Sect. II. “The first covenant made 
with man was a covenant of works, wherein life was promised to | 
Adam, and in him to his posterity, upon condition of perfect and 
personal obedience.” Chapter xix. 1. “God gave to Adam a 
law, as a covenant of works, by which he bound him and all 
his posterity to personal, entire, and perpetual obedience; pro- 
mised life upon the fulfilling, and threatened death upon the 
breach of it; and endued him with power to obey it.” Lar. Cat. 
20.—* entering into a covenant of life with him upon condition,” 
&c. 22. * The covenant being made with Adam, as a public 
person, not for himself only, but for his posterity ; all mankind 
descending from him by ordinary generation, sinned in him and 
fell with him in that first transgression.” Short Cat. 12 and 16, 
to the same effect. On the contrary, Mr. Barnes says, “ the Bible 
does not teach that they [his posterity] acted in him, or by him, 
or that he acted for them.” And he sneeringly asks, (p. 117,) 
“ What idea is conveyed to men of common understanding by the 
expression “ they sinned 1n him?’ Thus the very words of the 
Confession, as well as its doctrine, are held up to ridicule. Con- 
tradiction cannot be more palpable. 

Here you will allow me to make a remark for application on the 
other points as well as this, viz. Mr. Barnes does not lay the lan- 
guage of the Confession down alongside of his own. Why does 
he not quote the words in full, which he is alleged to contradict 
Surely if he were conscious of a perfect agreement with the stand- 
ards, he would compare them together—he would present both 
at one view to his readers, that they might see the exact coinci- 
dence. But no, the Janguage of the Confession is withheld from 
the public eye. Can any man be at a loss for the reason? 

But perhaps the standards, in teaching the doctrine of * the Co- 
venant of Works,” go beyond the Bible; and if so, we are bound 
not to follow them: at least we are not conscience-bound to fol- 
low them: for the word of God is the only infallible rule, and He 
only is Lord of conscience. Let us therefore inquire whether the 
Bible teaches the doctrine “ of God’s covenant with man.” Gen. 
ji. 16, 17. “ And the Lord God commanded the man, saying, Of 
every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat, but of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and ovil, thou shalt not eat of it: for in 
the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” 

On this remark. Man was bound to obey his Creator in all 
things, prior to, and independent on any covenant made with him: 
just as Eleazer, in the case supposed above, was bound to obey 
Abraham, and my son to obey his parent. ‘The covenant does not 
create moral obligation: the obligation is mere luw: and hence 
the Confession says, ‘‘God gave to Adam a law, as a covenant.” 
That modification of the law, which appends the promised reward, 
and secures the consent of Adam, is what constitutes it a cove- 
nant. Our inquiry is, not whether the term covenant is used 
here; that we are to lose sight of the subject before us; but, is 
the we itself here? Have we the moral substance! Are the 
essential requisites of a covenant transaction here! To this I 
affirm: Mr. Barnes denies. Now the proof of the positive rests 
on the affirmant: and let us to it. Ist. Requisite, “ intelligent 
agents,” and here they are, God and Adam. ‘There is no room 
for disputation on this point. 2d. “The exercise of volition in 
the parties.” Now that God exercised volition and expressed 
his will to Adam is undeniable—He commanded him. And that 
Adam acquiesced in the divine proposition is evident (a) from the 
silence of Scripture, as to any objections. You will say ‘this is 
negative proof:’ so it is, but negative proof may contain positive 
evidence. If Adam had not consented, his withholding consent 
would have been plead by him as a reason why the penalty should 
not be pronounced and executed. He was certainly sufficiently 
disposed to excuse himself, and if he could have laid hold of that 
plea—if he could have said, in truth, ‘I never consented to the 
proposition about this tree of knowledge,’ it would certainly have 
been a better apology than to say, “the woman whom thou 
gavest to be with me, she gave me,” &c. (b) Adam could not as 
a holy creature refuse or withhold his consent of will, to a propo- 
sition so reasonable. His refusal would have been sin, and he 
would have been a fallen creature. ‘Fo refuse his consent and 
to remain a holy creature are irreconcileable impossibilities. But 
now Adam, after this proposition was made to him, continued a 
holy creature. For he was such when he gave names to the 
other creatures, and when his rib was taken out to form his wife. 
And therefore, it is evident, he did consent at the time—he im pli- 
citly acquiesed in the terms proposed. (c) He could not but 
acquiesce, because the terms were most reasonable, and all for his 
benefit: and he was under the law of his being which led to seek 
his own blessedness, and he was in possession of perfect reasoning 
powers ; and no temptation had as yet been presented to prevent 
them. (d) Eve knew of the proposition or command of God, and 
assented to it. (ili. 2,3.) She replies to the serpent, “God hath 
said, ‘ Ye shall not eat of it,” &c. Now this knowledge she de- 
rived from her husband, for the proposition was made to him 
before she was created. The evidence of her assent is explicit 
and undeniable, and to my mind, is perfectly conclusive, that 
Adam also willingly and cheerfully acquiesced in it. 3d. “ A pro- 
position made by the one to the other, of something to be done.” 
Such proposition was made by God to Adam. Controversy about 
this, there cannot be. ‘The thing proposed to Adam was, obe- 
dience in the matter of the fruit forbidden. Abstinence from the 
fruit. 4th. “A condition of reward offered in the proposition, 
when the other party shall have fulfilled his condition.” Now I 
awer that such condition is set forth in the words before us. Not 
indeed explicitly, but implicitly, that is, by plain and unavoidable 
implication. The threatening of death upon disobedience, im- 
plied and contained a promise of life to obedience. “In the day 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” The simple reading of 
this language convinces every rational mind, that life was.set be-. 
fore Adam as well as death: and on this principle Paul reasons— 
Gal. iii. 11, 12. “ But that no man is justified by the law in the 
sight of God, 2¢ zs evident, for the just snall live by faith: And the 
law isnot of faith; but the man that doeth them shall live in [by] 
them.” Doing the things required in the law, secures life: and 
v. 21, “If there had been a law given which could have given 
life.” ‘The law given to Adam, contained a promise of life to 
obedience. ‘This is universally admitted, and I waste time in the 
proof. 5th. “A condition of penalty threatened.” And here the 
text is explicit—* thou shalt surely die.” 

Thus every item essential to a covenant exists in the case: and 
I challenge denial in reference to any one of them. But let us 
see what notices of this transaction occur in other Scriptures. 
Job, xxxi. 33. says ‘if I covered my transgressions as Adam, 
by hiding my iniquity in my bosom.” This passage is cited, 
simply for the translation of the Hebrew words, ke Adam; it 
shows that those terms mean as dam. Now compare this with 
Hosea vii. 7. ‘But they ke Adam, as Adam, transgressed the 
covenant.”? And in the 82d Psalm, * Ye shall die like man, 
[as Adam] and fall like [as] one of the people.” ‘The Lord, by 
Hosea, complains against Judah and Ephraim, that they have 
transgressed the covenant. What covenant? Undoubtedly 
that which God made with their fathers. Deut. v. 3. © The 
Loid made not this covenant with our fathers but with us, even 
us, who are all of us here alive this day.” ‘This Sinai cove- 
nant, is plainly referred to by the prophet. Judah and Ephraim 
transgressed it: as Adam transgressed the covenent nade with 
him. Here the term covenant is applied to the transaction with 
Adam: and there is noevasion. For if it be alleged, that 4dum 
here is used ina generic sense, for the race in general,_— 
‘they, like men commonly do, transgressed the covenant”— 
it returns uptn us, what covenant do men commonly transgress ? 
Adam is a gevieral term for the race—the whole race. Now what 
covenant had God given to the whole race? It cannot be pre- 
tended, it is the coveuant with Noah, and this is the only cove- 
nant comprehending the ruce—the whole race, except only the 
covenant with Adam. If therefore, 4dam means man in gene. 
ral—the race; then it is demonstrably evident, that with the 
race God had made acovenant. I ask when, and where, and 
how? And to these there can be no answer ful! and fair, but by 
admitting the doctrine ‘Of God’s covenant with man,” as 
laid down in our Confession. 7 

‘In 1 Cor. xv. 22, “ For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive,’ there isa parallel drawn between Adam 


Thus you see how precise he is; not the term but the idea—the | headship of Adam is denied, it is incumbent on those who deny to 
thing meant is rejected. He with clearness and perspicuity of show in what other sense all could 
the moral relation tohim. The same is evident 
19, * By one man sin entered into the worl d, 
The italics are his own, and they are put in to give force to his “by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners.” 


can, however, be no such “equality or liberty to reject the terms,” 


doctrine. 


the word trinity is not in the Bible, is it therefore no error to 
deny the doctrine. ‘The phrase “ social organization,” a favourite 


ness, result, explained, system, 
nities, syinpathy, aid, grouped, 
union, race, (species,) improved, advancement, endeavour—all 
these, twenty-two in number, are found in a single column (page 
129,) of Mr. Barnes’ book, yet none of them are in the Bible. I 
have taken the trouble to set them forth, simply to exhibit practi- 
cally the futility of this argument, against any given doctrine, be- 
cause the terms by which it may be most conveniently expressed 
are not in the sacred volume. 
his views of this transaction, he has confined himself as strictly as 
possible to the language of Scripture,” is altogether inaccurate ; 
the word “ transaction” is not in the Scriptures, and every reader 
must see, that it is much more vague than the Scripture term 
covenant, and therefore cannot express the idea so accurately. 


Adam is made the basis of error in those who hold it. And speci- 
fies the doctrine of personal identity with Adam as the error ; 
and ajleges that his view avoids it. Now (a) the covenant of 
works is taught in our standards, and the doctrine of personal 
identity is not taught there; nor is it held by any who honestly 
and txuly hold to the Confession. 
Mr. Butterby mistakes when he says Edwards holds it. (b) Per- 
sonal identity with Adam is perfectly irreconcileable with the 
doctrine of the covenant of works. 
sonally one with Adam, 
all represented by one individual of those millions; they are one 
individual, and incapable of representation ; and this is the perfec- 
lion of absurdity. (e)The doctrine of physical unity; or animal 
identity—onencrs with Adam as the parent of our bodies, is held 
forth as the only connexion with him. Now this physical identity 
may, «nd I think must, lead to dangerous error. How can bro- 
ther Barnes avoid the odicus doctrine of physical depravity ! 


as included in the idea of representation. ‘his is obviously true, 
and it is manifestly not true. 
the represented is given personally; but in the vast majority, ge- 
nerally, it is not given by them personally. And as Webster is 
brought into this theological discussion, let us hear him on beth 
sides. 
tute for another.” 
put in the place of another to answer the same purpose.” 
sentation, then, is one person acting “for another”—* in the 
place of another”—* put in the place,” that he might act, and so 
acting for another. 


die in him, than by virtue of | 


If the 
consequences of the legal relation are realised, and God’s govern- | 


ment be just, the relation itself must have existed. i 

undeniably true, that death, preceded, of 
tion and just exposure to death, passed and still passes through 
upon all mankind, and many of them, viz. all infants, had not per- 
sonally sinned; therefore they sinned in their first father Adam 
the moral head of the race. ; 

Allow me here to add the testimony of the late learned and Ja- 
mented Dr. Wilson. He is very explicit in maintaining the re- 
presentative character of Adam, and his opinions ought to hav- 
great weight here. In Ridgley, vol. II. pp. 77, 78, he has a note 
on this passage, viz. “ We shall proceed to inquire how the pro- 
vidence of God had a more immediate reference to the spiritual 
or eternal happiness of man, in that he’ entered into a covevant of 
life with him.” In the note approbatory and explanative, Dr 
Wilson says, “ The first intelligent creatures were purely spiri- 
tual, and each stood or fell for himself. He united in man the 
spiritual and the corporeal natures; he formed his soul innocent 
and holy, and made ample provisions for the comfort of his body ; 
and as it would have been inconvenient to have brought all of the 
human family, which were to be in every generation, upon the 
earth at one time, and still more so, that, every one standing or 
falling for himself, the earth should be the common habitation of 
beings perfectly holy, happy, and immortal, and also of cursed 
perishing beings, he constituted the first man a representative of 
his race. That he represented the race appears from this, that 
the command was given to him before his wife was formed, and 
also because it does not appear that her ‘eyes were opened to see 
her guilt and miserable condition, until he had eaten of. the 
fruit, “ then the eyes of them both were opened.” The same is 
reaffirmed in the note on page 103. “The command had been 
given to Adam; he was the representative of Eve and his poste- 
rity.” Let. no man slander the illustrious dead, by saying that 
Doctor J. P. Wilson denied the covenant of works and Adam’s re- 
presentative character. 

I proceed now to remark on the Defence of Mr. Barnes. 

1. He mistakes or misstates the case before the court. “ My 
statement in my ‘ Notes’ is definite, and designed to be so. It is 
simply that the terms covenant, federal headship, and representa- 
tive, are not applied to the transaction in the passaye under con- 
sideration in my Notes, nor in the Bible. And the simple inquiry 
is, whether this 7s so or is not—and on this the Presbytery is to 
find a verdict.” So, then, Mr: Moderator, it is a mere question of 


the relation itself is another. How Adam became a representative _ 
is one thing. His action “for his posterity,” is another thing. — 
from Rom. v. 12, | The fuct of his acting for them is affirmed in our standards and - 
and death by sin”— | the Bible; it is denied by this brother ; the manner of his appoin 


to act for another? the answer must be—in various ways. 1. A 


commercial agent, i. e. a man to act for another in commercial ~ 
business, is appointed with his consent ; and this consent must be — 


evinced, in order to the business transactions being binding. This 
doctrine is well laid down and illustrated in the citations from 


cases where no account is given—yea, where the consent is with- 
held. Guardians act for their wards; trustees under the drunk- 
ard’s law act for the man and his family; legislators act for the 
whole mass of population, whose consent is not given—as chil- 
dree, women, persons who never vote, and all minorities. Indi- 
vidual, personal consent is not asked. In every conceivable sense, 
(for the purposes of the appointment,) the guardian represents— 
he acts fur his ward. And in the national compact, covenant, 
agreement, provision is made whereby a few represent and act 


for the whole, without their consent ; minors are sometimes asked 


who shall represent them; but this is not necessary; their con- 
sent is not given. But Mr. Barnes says, it is given in forming 
the constitution by those who were then capable of giving con- 
sent ; or it is given by their continuing under it. But can a minor 
withhold that consent? Is he not bound independently on it? 
J ust so in God’s covenant with Abraham and Israel; it bound all 
their posterity, and their withholding consent was rebellion against 
God, and a breach of his covenant. So Adam acted for his — 
terity—their consent was not asked. Minors and minorities have 
men to act for them without their consent. Is this hard? Is it 
unjust? No more unjust was it in God to constitute Adam a head 
to act for his people. 

6. He says, in the Defence, “That posterity are subjected, in 
Consequence of this act of Adam, to the same train of ills as if 
they had themselves been personally the transgressors—that is, 
that his posterity are * indubitably affected.”” And the most 
like admitting the legal consequence of the transgression ‘upon 
his posterity, is on page 124. ** Unto condemnation. Producing 
condemnation ; or involving in condemnation.” Now the su- 
perficial reader would here suppose, that he teaches guilt—lia- 
bility to penal evil as a necessary effect of Adam’s sin, upon his 
posterity. But when you look forward’ you find, that this’ 
penal evil comes only after voluntary action. ‘There is a ten- 
dency to sinin our nature ; and when this tendency is developed, 


terms! And this solemn charge of dangerous error amounts only 
to this, Mr. Barnes denies that the terms representative and fede- 
ral headship are found in the Bible! Strange! indeed! And 
pray who affirmed that these words are in the Bible? Is it indeed 
so? Is this the precise point of this 5th charge, that Mr. Barnes 
denies a position, which every person who has ever read the 
Scriptures denies? Have I charged him with such a wonderful 
heresy ? Or have I charged him with denying the doctrine of the 
covenant of works, the federal or covenant headship and represen- 
tative character of Adam? This is certainly what I intended, 
and if I have made such a mistuke as to charge as an error the 
rejection of these terms, then truly you will make short work of 
this charge, and acquit the accused. But let us take heed. This 
diversion must not lead us away from the point before us. The 
controversy is not about terms. ‘The word terms is not used in 
the charge. It is a question of things—a question of doctrine ; 
and yet the substance of this “ Defence” has reference only to the 
meaning of a few words, and to the question whether they are 
found in the Bible, Now, no man can read the passages above 
cited from the “ Notes,” without perceiving, that whilst he does 
reject the terms in question as unscriptural, he also rejects the 
things meant by them—the doctrine. He states the doctrine ot 
our Confession, and rejects it—calls it “a mere philosophical 
theory.” What is a philosophical theory? The terms covenant, 
representative, federal head? Are the mere words a theory, or 
does he mean the sentiments, the doctrines, the things taught ? 
How futile! Oh, no; he denies the legal connexion—the moral 
relation. “The Bible does not teach, says he. Does not teach 
what? That the terms are used! Nay, it ‘does not teach that 
they acted in him, or by him, or that he acted for them.” 

2. Mr. Barnes objects to the term covenant—rather he denies 
the existence of the thing, because the transaction meant by the 
term implies “equality between the parties.” I have demon- 
strated that absolute equality is not requisite. My son or slave 


for that developement he is punishable. And he proceeds to 
explain the whole on the principle by which a drunkard brings 
ruin upon his family : and such men may bring pain and wo, but 


not as a penal evil. But I must waive this for the present'as it 
runs into “oe 


CHARGE VI. 


Viz. Mr. Barnes denies “ That the first sin of Adam is im- 
puted to his posterity.’’ } 
Proof 1. p.%10. A melancholy instance of this [substituting 
theory for fact] we have in the account which the Apostle 
gives (ch. v.) about the effect of the sin of Adam. The simple 
fact is stated, that that sin was followed by the sin and ruin of 
all his posterity. Yet he offers no explanation of the fact. He 
leaves it as indubitable; and as not demanding an explanation 
in his argument, perhaps as not admitting it. This is the whole 
of his doctrine on that subject. Yet men have not been satisfied 
with that. They have sought for a theory to account for it. 
And many suppose that they have found it in the doctrine that 
the sin of Adam is imputed, or set over by an atbitary arrange- 
ment to beings otherwise innocent, and that they are held to be 
responsible for a deed committed thousands of years before 
they were born. ‘his is the ¢heory, and men insensibly forget 
that it is mere theory.” 


Proof 2. *(3.) It comports with the Apostle’s agreement to 
State a cause why all died, and not to state that all sinned in 
Adam. It would require an additional statement to see how that 
could be a cause. (4.) The expression in whom all have sin- 
ned conveys no intelligible idea. As men had not an existence 
then in any sense, they could not then sin. What idea is con- 
veyed to men of common understanding by the expression 
“they sinned in him?” ‘The meaning of the expression, there- 
fore, clearly, is, because all have sinned all die.” 


and I may make a covevant; yet, absolutely, we are not on a 


scale of equality. Dr. Ely and his slave Ambrose have entered | |;, in any other way ? 


into a covenant for the benefit of the latter, and the glory of the 
former—are they absolutely equal? So far from equality being 
requisite to great and important * leagues, compacts, agreements,” 
it 1s most Commonly absent. Treaties between nations are sub- 


stantially and often formally covenants, and yet it is notorious, 
that they are very frequently entered int wren one of the pa 


is beaten and conquered. But the obvious scriptural fact is, that | 
God has often covenanted with his people, and Gesenius ought 
not to have been quoted as saying, that the Hebrew word “means 
properly, a compact, league, agreement, between man and man.” 
His first observation has reference to the cutting of victims into 
two parts, and passing between them, of which the only examples 
in the Bible are that of God’s covenant with Abraham, and the 
case referred to in Jeremiah. And he says, “ Spec. et creberrime 
de foedere pactoque Deum inter et Abrahamum juncto.” Gen. xv. 
17.) “The special and most frequent application is to the covenant 
and compact entered into between God and Abraham.” Now 
every reader of the Bible knows that Gesenius is right. The 
term is in fact applied in but comparatively few instances in the 
Bible to compacts between man and man. It is used more than 
twenty times in reference to the agreement between God and 
man, before it is applied once to agreements between man and 
man. Now it is from the general and original application of a 
term we learn its meaning. Yet I will concede that there is a 
relative equality—there is a letting down of the high and mighty 
—there is condescension on the part of the great, when he con- 
tracts a covenant with his inferior. Dr. Ely condescended in co- 
venanting with Ambrose. Joshua condescended when he made 
a league (a covenant,) with the beggarly Gibeonites. On the 
same principle, but infinitely greater is the condescension of our 
God, In proposing terms to Adam; threatening death, and promis- 
ing life as the reward of that obedience to which Adam was 
bound, independently of the promise or the threatening. There 


as Mr. Barnes speaks of, in any case where God proposes a cove- 
nant, as it is undeniable he often did. The brother’s argument 
against a covenant of God with Adam, applies equally against his 
covenant with Noah, Abraham, and Israel. 

3. Mr. Barnes’ 6th objection is, 
covenant head,” is not to be found in the 
in the Catechisms.” Is the word constitution, which he uses 
three lines below, found in the Confession?’ The argument here ' 
is, that because the term is not in the Confession, therefore, to | 
omit its use 1s not heresy. But then its force lies in the gratui- 
tous assumption, which | have shown to be false, viz. that the dis- 
pute is about the term, not the thing—the mere phrase, not the 

But, in reality, the reasoning from the fact, that cer- 
tain words are not in the standards, or in the Bible, ought to infer 
that the doctrine is not there; and if a certain term is not in the 
Bible, the idea expressed by it is not necessary to be held. Now 


Confession of Faith, or 


with Mr. Barnes, is not in the Bible. The words society, happi- 


nuiberless, iudependent, commu- 
constituted, clans, conduct, whelm, 


To say, then, that “in expressing 


4. Mr. Barnes supposes that the doctrine of a covenant with 


I shall show, in due time, that 


For if his posterity were per- 
they and he are not millions of persons, 


5. * The consent of those who are represented,” he considers 


‘That is, sometimes the consent of 


“ REPRESENTATION—7. The business of acting asa substi- 
And “ Sunstirute,” he defines, ‘One person 
Repre- 


There is not a word said in his entire defini- 


and Christ; showing that all die in Adam. If, therefore, the 


tions about consent of the represented ; and for the obvious reason, 
that the creation or production of the relation is one thing, ay:d 


because the phrase “ federal or | 


* T understand it, therefore, as referring to the fact that men 
sin in their own persons, sin themselves—as indeed, how can they 
and that therefure they die.” eas 

Proof 3. p. 119. ** The difference contemplated, Rom. v. 14, 
t¢ not that Adam was an actual sinner, and that they had sinned 
only by empwlation. For (1.) The expression to sin by imputa- 
co, is unintelligible and conveys no idea. (2) The apostle 
makes no such distinction and conveys no such idea. (3) His 
Very object is different. it is to show that they were aciual sin- 
ners ; that they transgressed law ; and the proof of this is that 
they died. (4) It is utterly absurd to suppose that men from 
the time of Adam to Moses were sinners on/y by imputation, 

Proof 4. p. 119. * Death reigned ; and this proves that they 
were sinners. If it should be said that the death of infants would 
prove that /Aey were sinners also, 1 answer,—(a) That this was 
an inference which the apostle does not draw, and for which he 
is not responsible. It is not affirmed by him. (b) If it did re- 
fer to infants, what would it prove? Not that the sin of Adam 
was imputed, but that they were personally guilty and transgres- 
sors. For this is the only point to which the argument tends. 
The apostle says not one word about imputation. He does not 
even refer to infants by name, nor does he here introduce at all 
the doctrine of imputation. All this is mere philosophy intro- 
duced to explain difficulties ; but whether the theory explains or 
embarrasses the subject, it is not needful here to inquire. (3) 
The very expression hee is against the supposition that infants 
are intended, and that the sin of Adam is imputed to them. The 
doctrine of imputation has been, that infants were personally 
guilty of Adam’s sin; that they ** sinned im him ;” that there was 
a personal identity constituted between them and Adam, see (Ed- 
wards on original sin;) and that therefore Ais sin was theirs as 
really and truly as if committed by themselves. Yet bere the 
apostle says that those of whom he was speaking had nof sinned 
‘after the similitude of Adam’s transgression.” But if the doc- 
trine of imputation be true, it is certain that they had not only 
had sinned after the similitude of his transgression, but had 
sinned the very identical sin. It was precisely like him; it was 
the very thing itself; and they were answerable for that very 
sin as their own. ‘This doctrine, therefore, cannot be intended 
here.” 

Proof 5. p. 121. ** Nor have we a right to assume that this 
[ver. 15,] teaches the doctrine of the imputation of the sin of 
Adam to his posterity. For (1) the apostle says nothing of it. 
(2) That doctrine is nothing but an effort to explain the manner 
of an event which the apostle Paul did not think it proper to 
attempt to explain. (3) ‘That doctrine is in fact ao explanation. 
It i2 introducing an additional difficulty. For to say that 1 am 
guilty of the sin of another in which I had no agency, is no ¢x- 
planation, but is involving me in additional difficulty still more 
perplexing, to ascertain how such a doctrine can possibly be 
just.’ 

Proof 6. p. 127. ** The word is in no instance used to express 
the idea of imputing that to one which belongs to another. It here 
either means, that this was by a constitution of divine appointment 
that they in fact became sinners, or simply declares they were 
so in fact. There is not the slightest intimation that it was by 
imputation.” 

Proof 7. p. 128. As quoted under Charge V. 

Mr. Moderator, we now approach the more serious and solemn 
parts of our discussion. And as we advance I seem to hear the 
solemn sounds, “ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” Yes, we come to 
the holy mount—the sacred seat of the Most High—the strong 
holds of truth divine. 

Our discussions heretofore have respected principles, import- 
ant indeed, but, with the exception of the last, only relatively 
so; we have passed the out-posts and the horn-work and the 
crown-work, and now approximate the citadel of truth. Let us 
enter and examine the interior, and see whether every thing is 
in due order for successful defence—her guns all wel] mounted 
and manned—her magazine fully stored—her rank and file tho- 
roughly drilled—her officers all at their posts. And where do 


é 


we find brother Barnes? Where but at his proper station, as a 


good soldier of Jesus Christ should be. See him at his gun, 
with every thing in complete order—his thirty-two well rammed 
home—all primed and ready—his match lighted and whirling 
round his head—But hold! my brother, your gun points directly 
into the magazine! Discharge her, and we are blown ap—our 
citadel is in ruins and our cause lost for ever. Yes, Mr. Mode- 
rator, the doctrine of imputation is fundamental in the Christian 
systein. Destroy this and all is gone. Deny this and affirm 
what else you please, itis all to no purpose. Adam’s sin is im- 
puted, i. e. charged in law to his posterity; and Christ’s righte- 
ousness is imputed, i. e. charged in law to his posterity—his 
spiritual seed. Do you not see and feel this to be the very es- 
sence of the gospel! I see, or think, 1 see it. 1 feel, or trust, I 
feelit. Yes, nothing is more plain and undeniable. I feet vin« 
upon me—the sin of my life and the sin of my nature. Adam’s 
sin imputed, and my own sin imputed. 1] am a condemned 
wietch. How shall I escape? Blessed be God! As in the first 
Adam I became or was made a sinner; so in the second Adam I 
became cr am made righteons. His death takes away my sin, 
and his life or righteousness secaree me in life. ‘This is * my 
title clear to mansions in the skies.” ‘Take away the doctrine of 
imputation and the title is gone. Rob me of the imputed righte- 
ousness of the Son of God and I have no title to heavenly. joy. 
Deny the representative character of Adam and the imputation 
of his sin to his posterity, and you must deny the representative 
character of Christ and the imputation of his righteousness to 
his posterity—the Rock is removed from beneath the feet of m 
faith—the foundation of my hopes for elernity is taken away. 


But thanks be to God, his bow will never direct Omnivotence to | ih 


ment is also set forth; it is by God’s constituting or establishing | 
with him the covenant of works. This also is denied. To repre- | 
sent, says Webster, is “ to supply the place of; to act as a substi- — 
tute for another.” But now if the question be, how is one man 


Kent’s Commentaries. 2. But similar agency exists in various — 
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SUPLLEMENT TO THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


ith,” which.“ is an‘act of the mind,” is “a mere instrument,” 
of salvation: “This is salvation by works, and 
the-author denies it'in the: game breath. Oh, Sir, how diffi- 
cult itis to get clear of the doctrine of imputed righteousness! 
how difficult it is.to’make a man believe that his own act is not 
his own work! ‘To-escape from this difficulty, he has found it 
one.of the strongest positions ever laid 

down. by a moralist, viz. that ce in God is not required 
by his low. For he rceived that if confidence in God were re- 
uired by hie law, and if Abraham were justified by confidence in 
od, he was justified by an act of obedience to law—by a work. 
Redaced to the dilemma of maintaining either that Abraham was 
ified by the righteousness of Christ, or that confidence in God 

not required by his law, he chooses the latter as the lesser evil. 


You are surprised and grieved! So am IJ, but it iseven so. Mr. 


Barnes says, “ Faith was not that which the law required. As 
the Jaw did not demand this; and as faith was something diffe- 
rent from the demand of the law.” Now, on p. 30, he translates 
avores,) faith, by the phrase, “confidence in God,” and uses it 
not less than seven times on that page; and so on p. 94, “ confi- 
dence in the promise of God” —“ strong confidence of his mind” — 
confidence in God not required by his law! 

4. Another difficulty of this system which denies faith to be a 
habit or fixed principle of the renewed man is, that a Christian 
cah have no character: he isa believer, and consequently a justi- 
fied man, only during the act: but the act is momentary, and 
when it is past and gone, the man is not a believer; he is not in 
& justified state beyond the continuity of the act of the mind. 
Now from all these, and some other difficulties, the plain and 
simple doctrine of our Confession, and of the Bible will deliver us. 
What then is faith according to these? I answer, 

5. Saving Faith is a gracious principle—a holy habit—an 
abiding fixed disposition of the soul—whereby it receives and 
rests upon the testimonies of God concerning his Son and salva- 
tion through his righteousness.. I had written the above, before 
I asked a friend at my elbow {in whose house I am sojourning) 
for Dr. Alexander's Bible Dictionary; and here I put down his 
definition, viz. “* Saving faith, is that gracious quality, principle, 
or habit, wrought in the heart, by the Spirit of God taking the 
things of Christ and showing thein to us, whereby we receive and 
rest on Christ alone for salvation, as he is offered to us in the 
gospel.” Now that this is the doctrine of the standards is evident. 

onf. xiv. 1. “The grace of faith, whereby the elect are ena- 
bled to believe to the saving of their souls, is the work of the 
Spirit in their hearts: *** it is increased and strengthencd.” 
ii. “ By this faith, a Christian believeth,” &c. “But the princi- 
acts of saving faith, are, accepting, receiving, and resting on 
hrist alone,” &c, Larg. Cat. 72. “ Justifying faith is a saving 
omy ***- whereby he * * * receiveth and resteth on Christ,” 
. 73. “ Faith justifies a sinner in the sight of God, not because 

of those other graces which do always accompany it, or of gon 
works which are the fruits of it; nor as ifthe grace of faith, or 
any act thereof, were imputed to him for his justification,” &c. 
Here I shall be indulged in a few particulars. (a) Saving faith is 
a grace. “By grace are ye saved through faith”—Ep. ii. 8. 
“ Who believe according to the working of his mighty power.”— 
i. 19. Now grace “is free favour, unmerited kindness.” ‘The 
new spiritual principle produced in the heart by regeneration.” 
It ig therefore not the-act of the sinner’s mind, but the prin- 
ciple from which the acts do proceed. This is evident, (b) be- 
cause faith is weak or strong—it is increased, it grows by its 
exercise. “Lord increase our faith,” Luke xvii. 5. Lord in- 
crease our act of the mind! No, but strengthen the holy habit— 
the gracious principle. (c) * By this faith, a Christian believeth.” 
By this act of his mind, a Chr'stian acteth with his mind! Mani- 
festly, faith is the principle, which is called into action when the 
Christian believeth—* whereby he receiveth Christ”—* the prin- 
cipal acts of saving faith”—the principal acts of the acts of the 
mind! But enough of this. Mr. Barnes admits it. He says, 
“The great, leading, deeply-cherished principle of his [the be- 
liever’s] soul is to obey God. It becomes the habitual bent and 
disposition of his mind; an inclination or disposition, for the forma- 
tion.and cherishing of which, he is responsible—an inclination, or 


wre sa or disposition which lies back of any specific act of 


lieving.” Oh, si sic omnia! Yet even here, he would be more 
satisfactory, if he had attributed this principle to the rencwing of 
the Huly Ghost, and not. as seems to be the case, to the man’s 
own course of action. 
becomes by renewing grace. Had my brother confessed this at 
first, and condemned his doctrine, that faith exists only in the act, 
‘he had done nobly, and saved time and labour. He has now 
found out that “a principle of faith is not unmeaning, no more 
than a principle of confidence in God.” Now I rejoice to observe. 

6. That I can unite with brother Barnes in pressing the obliga-- 
tion upon the believing sinner, to cherish this principle, and carry 
it on to perfection. rf grows by its exercise; and when Peter 
commands us to grow in grace, my soul feels the moral bonds of 
that command. But would always go farther, and press this 
obligation upon the whole world. | gencrate—all men 
who hear it—are bound by the same divine authority which says, 
“ worship God,” “ remember the Sabbath day,” to believe the gos- 
pel, to repent of their sins, and live in the: practice of holy obe- 
dience. But then I deny that this obligation is ever either in- 
creased or diminished by man’s ability or his inability. It rests 
not at all on such a basis, but simply on the immutable authority 
of the everlasting God. ‘The will of God, not the ability of man, 
is the basis and measure of moral obligation. 

7. It is scarcely necessary to reply to the remarks of brother 
Barnes, about faith being a created essence, put into the soul—or 
about my supposing “that the mind does not act in believing.” 
This is too futile, and I know not why such absurditics should be 
imputed to me. 


* Jt becomes the habitual bent,” but it so' 


11, Finally, that the accused has used some expression seem- 
ing to.admit a doctrine utterly inconsistent with his main posi- 
tion, does not affect the truth of this charge. He denies that 
** the act of believing on the part of Abraham, was the meritort- 
ous ground of acceptance,’”’—and speaks of * the merit by which 
all this is obtained, as, the work of the Lord Jesus Christ.”— 
Bot when a writer lays down and laboriously supports an erro- 
neous sentiment, and afterwards, looking to consequences, 
throws in a phrase or two as a salvo, savouriog of the opposite 
doctrine, we are bound to receive his main positions as his real 
meaning. Yet in his Defence, where he reiterates these expres- 
sions, he soon looses sight of them and reverts to his old ground. 
He says, “the grand desideratum in a plan of salvation was to 
restore to an alienated world, confidence in the existence, the g0- 
vernment and the perfections of God. This Abraham evinced ; 
and it was such a state of mind as furnished the proper evidence 
of reconciliation, and he was reckoned as in facta justified man. 
His faith in God was so strong as to give an unerring indicatiqn 
that he was recovered, and was reckoned to him * for righteous- 
neas,”’ or “in order to justification,” just as ** faith is now.’ 
Here faith ia ** a state of mind,” furnishing ** evidence of recon- 
ciliation,”’—* a state of mind to which God had promised accep- 
tance,”—and that state of mind, is his own act—* beyond the 
mental operation, there is nothing in the case.” Whether the 
Bible and Standards of our church can be reconciled with these 
views, it is for the court to judge. 


‘Mr. Barnss denies, ** That God entered into covenant with 
Adam, cunstituting him a federal or covenant head and repre- 
sentative to all his natural descendants.” : 

Proof 1. p. 114. ‘From these remarks it is clear that the 
apostle does not refer to the man here from any idea that there was 
any particular covenant transaction with fim; but that he means 
to speak of it in the usual popular sense; referring to him as 
the suagenin of all the woes that sin has introduced into the 
world.” 

Proof 2. p. 128. The most common has 
been that Adam was the representative of the race; that he was 
a covenant head, and his sin was imputed to his posterity, and 
that they were held liable to punishment for it, as if they had 
committed it themselves. But to this there are great and in- 
superable objections. 

(1) There is not one word of itin the Bible. Neither the term 
representative, covenant, or impute are ever applied to the trans- 
action in the sacred Scriptures. (2.) It is a mere philosophical 


theory.” 
Proof 3. p. 115. As quoted under charge II. . 
Proof, 4. p. 121. “A. comparison is also instituted between 


Adam and Christ in 1 Cor. xv. 22—25. The reason is not that 
Adam was the representative or federal head of the human race, 
about which the apostle says nothing, and which is not even 
implied, but that he was the first of the race ; he was the foun- 
tain, the head, the father; and the consequences of that first act 
introducing sin into the world, could be seen every where. The 
words representative and federal head are never applied to Adam 
in the Bible. The reason is, that the word representative implies 
an idea which could not have existed in the caae—the consent of 
those who are represented. Besides the Bible does not teach that 
they acted in him, or by him; or that he acted for them. No 
passage has ever yet been found that stated this doctrine.” __ 

Proof 5. p. 128. **(2) Nothing is said of a covenant with 
him, [Adam.] No where in the Scriptures is the term covenant 
applied to auy transaction with Adam. (3) All that is estab- 
lished here is the simple fact that Adam sinned, and that this 
made it certain that all his posterity would be sinners. Beyond 
this the language of the apostle does not go; and all else that 
has been said of this is the result of mere philosophical specu- 
lation. (4) This fuct is one that is apparent; and that accords 
with all the analogy in the moral government of God. The 
drunkard secures commonly as a result, that his family will be 
reduced to beggary, want, and wo. His sin is commonly the 
certain occasion of their being sinners; and the immediate cause 
of their loss of property and comfort, of their being overwhelmed 
in wretchedness and grief. A murderer will entail disgrace and 
shame on his family.” 

1. Under Charge II. it has been fully proved, that Mr. Barnes 
holds Adam ignorant to such a degree that it is impossible he 
should have known any thing about a covenant. If that charge 
then there was no covenant established with 
Adam. 

2. But before we proceed to the other proofs, let us settle 
the idea of acovenant. ‘The Hebrbw word (Berith,) as critics 
generally agree, is formed from a verb that signifies fo cut, and 
has reference to the ceremony of cutting, killing, or dividing an 

animal, usually slaughtered upon occasion of establishing im- 
portant agreements between men. See Jer. xxxiv. 18—20. This 
ceremony most likely had its origin in the divine institution of 
row 


sacrifices, with which Moses was familiar, and whence he bor- 
the term. Herman Witsius speaks the trath when he 
says, vul. 1. p.47, 48. ‘Improperly it denotes the following 
things; 1. An immutable ordinance about any thing. In this 
sense God mentions, his covenant of the day and of the night.’— 
2. ** A sure and stable promise, though it be not mutual.— This 
18 my covenant with them, my Spirit shall not depart from them.” 
Is, Ixix. 21. 3. It signifies also a precept ; and fo cut a covenant 
is to give a precept.’’—* But properly, it signifies a mutaal agree- 
ment between parties with respect to something.” On p. 51, he 
says, Having premised these things in general about the terms, 


let us now inquire into the thing itself, and the nature of the co- 
.venant of God with man; which I thus define: A covenant of 


God with man is an agreement between God and man, about the 
method of vblaining consummate happiness, wilh the addition of a 


8. But I must be allowed to set the annotation and the Presby- | threatening of eternal destruction, with which the despiser of the hap- 


terian standards in juxtaposition on another point. He says, “ the 
act of Abrahaim”—not “ the righteousness of another—of God, or 
of the Messiah ;’” but “the act of Abraham, the strong confidence 


, piness offered in that way is to ve punished.” The covenant on 


God’s part comprises three things in the whole. 1. 2 promise 
, of consummate happiness in eternal life. 2. A designation and 


of his mind, was received for righteousness.” The standards prescription of the condition, on the performance of which, man 


specifically deny this very position. Lar. Cat. p. 73. “ Nor as if, acquires a right to the promise. 


the grace of faith, or any act thereof, were imputed to him for 
justification.” I just leave these two statements to a perpetual 
menace of each other, and add my Sa 
9th Observation, viz. That faith is to be understood objectively 
in the ge (Rom. iv. 3,) under consideration. 
Abraham’s faith is said to be imputed to him for righteousness, the 
object on which his faith terminates or rests, is so reckoned for 
righteousness. That is, the — of Christ, or Christ as 
the Lord our Righteousness. ow, that this js the true sense 1s 
evident, because “ Abraham rejoiced,” says the Redeemer, “ to see 


my day, and he saw it and was glad ;” John viii. 5, 6. Can any , 


man cout fora moment that Abraham’s seeing Christ’s day, was 
his belie sing in the promised Messiah and trusting to his righte- 
ousne:s alone! 3 
On this point let us hear the voice of the dead. Doctor Wilson, 
the predecessor of Mr. Barnes, has spoken so admirably on it, that 
ou will doubtless hear him with pleasure. In his notes on Ridg- 
ey, vol. III. p. 103, he states the doctrine thus, “ Others, [in the 
margin he refers to Whitby and Macknight, two distinguished 
Arminians] understand Abraham to have been justified on the ac- 
count of the meré act of believing :’—They make faith a work of 
merit. Doctor Wilson rejects this notion, thus, “Faith is the 
mind’s assent to external evidence; faith thus strictly considered 
as an act, is man’s act, as much so as any can be, and as the un- 
derstanding at least in its application to the evidence must be ac- 
companied by the consent of the will, here is every thing that is 
necessary to constitute a work, and accordingly it is commanded 
as a duty, the neglect of which is criminal :”—* that it is not the 
mere act of believing in Christ which is the ground of such justi- 
fication is plain from this, that he expresses the same thing by 
the words, being justified by Christ.” If it is true that we are 
justified by faith, and also that we are justified by Christ, it must 
meant in different senses, and to give eflect to these words dif- 
ferently connected, it seems necessary to suppose the righteous- 
ness of Christ as ihe meritorious cause or ground of justification, 
and faith the instrumental.”—* It is not the holiness of his faith 
that is accounted for righteonsness to him; faith is a holy duty. 
[Brother Barnes denies this, in saying that faith is not requ ired by 
the law,] but not more so than some others, and not so mucit so as 
love, “ now abideth faith, hope, love, and the greatest of these is 
love.” Nor are Christians ever said to be justified by love, joy, 
e, patience, or by any other grace except: by faith,—and no 
doubt it is because faith lays hold on him for whose sake alone we 
ean be justified.” ie 
“ Or faith may be put for its object as the words fear, hope, joy, 
and love are. God is our fear, our hope, &c. ‘Thy faith hath 
saved thee,’ it was not her faith but its object, Christ’s power, 
that healed her.” 
“The seed which was pronised,” continues Dr. W ilson, “ em- 
braced Christ, whose day Abraham saw afar off; so this faith [he 
~ is speaking of Abraham's faith, in the precise case where Mr. 
Barnes insists that his act itself is imputed for righteousness, } had 
the Redeemer for its object. In the epistle to the Galatians there 
follow the quotation these words, ‘as many as are of faith are the 
children of Abraham,’ these are called his spiritual seed, and be- 
lieve in Christ, now if all who believe in Christ are thereby the 
children of Abraham, and Abraham their father or pattern of faith, 
his faith must have been of the same kind.” — 
Thus, Dr. Wilson explicitly maintains, that not Abraham's 
faith—not the act of his mind, but the object of that act, that 1s, 
the righteousness of Messiah, was reckoned to him for righteous- 
ness. Mr. Barnes sets himself in his comment to deny and reject 
this. Dr. Wilson teaches, that faith, “considered as an act, Is 
man’s act,” and is a work; and he argues, that to insist that the 
Act itself was imputed to Abraham for righteousness, [the precise 
thing which Mr. Byrnes does insist on] is to maintain justification 


rom ngnhteousness 
of Christ sad not the act of the mind, is that which imputed,” 


That is, when | 


3. 4 penal sanction against 
_those who do not stand by the prescribed condition.” p. 52. 
' And p. 53. * It becomes the covenant of two parties, when man 
consents thereunto, embracing the good promised by God, engag- 
ing to an exact observance of the condition required, and, upon the 
violation thereof voluntarily owning himself obnoxious to the 
threatened curse.” If asked for a definition of my own I would 
say, ‘A covenant is a mutual agreement between two or more 
parties, containing a restipulation (or statement of something to 
be done) on the one part, and a stipulation corresponding to it 
on the other, and attended by a penal sanction.’ It requires 
properly, 1. Intelligent agents. 2. (of course,) The exercise of 
volition in the parties. 3. A proposition made by the one to the 
other, of something to be done. 4. A condition of reward offer- 
ed in the proposition, when the other party shall have fulfilled 
his condition. 5. A condition of penalty threatened, if he shall 
not do the thing set forth in the proposition, or upon the other 
party if he shall withhold the promised reward, after the thing 
shall have been done. This is the idea of a covenant, and it is 
one of the simplest and plainest things in the theory and prac- 
tice of morals. I hire a servant for ten dollars per month, to do 
certain work. He does his work, agreeably to contract, and re- 
ceives his pay. Thisisa simple contract or bargain. I propose 


to a builder tv erect me a house, according toa plan submitted, for 


a sum of a thousand dollars, within a given time, or pay a hundred 
dollars damages; and if I shall not pay him, on the delivery of 
the key at the piven time, I shall forfeit another hundred dol- 
lars. He agrees to my proposition. This is a covenant, and it 
differs from a simple contract only in its formality; just as a 
simile, in rhetoric, differs from a metaphor. Suppose Abraham 
had said to Eleazer his servant, ‘ Go and take a wife to my son 
Isaac from my kindred, and return with her within three months, 
and I will give thee thy freedom and an outfit of five camels and 
and an hundred sheep, a tent, and furniture. But if thou neglect 
or refuse, I will deprive thee of thy stewardship, and yet retain 
thee as aslave.’ Eleazer, panting for freedom and comparative 
independent affluence, assents to the proposition. It is now a 
covenant, just as complete as the preceding, except that the pe- 
nalty on Abraham, if he shall refuse to do his part, is not ex- 
pressed, and though implied, it might be difficult for the weaker 
to enforce its exaction. Again, 1 say to my little boy, -* Mv 
son, if you'll be a good boy, kind to your mother, and diligent 
io your studies until I return home, I'll bring you a new cap; 
and if you don’t 1’ll chastise you. Will you agree to it? Yes, 
that I will.’ Here is a covenant. Here is simplicity itself, and 
yet men pretend that young people have difficulty in understand- 
ing the old theology of the covenants. Had the builder, the 
steward of Abraham, or my son any difficulty? Oh.no! itis 
the grandeur of its simplicity which commends the covenant of 
God to the people of his love. Now, Mr. Barnes denies God’s 
covenant with Adam. 

3. Proof 1. When Paul says, ‘‘ by one man sin entered into 
the world,” brother Barnes insists that * he does not refer to the 
man here from any idea that there was any particular covenant 
transaction with him.’? Is not this a denial of the coven::nt 2 
Could any man who believes in the doctrine of the covenant of 
works, use such terms? But, p. 128, he says, ** The’ most 
common explanation has been, that Adam was the representative 
of the race; that he was a covenant head, &c.”” * But,” adds 
he, ** to this there are great and insuperable objections.”” Can 
language be more explicit? But to this’—to what? Why, 
to the fuct stated before, that Adam was a covenant head—a re- 
presentative. is a mere philosophical theory.” 
what? Not surely the terms covenant, representative, federal 
head; nay but the fact of Adam’s standing in this moral relation 
to his posterity and to God—not that the terms covenant and re- 
present are or are not used in the Bible, but the moral headship— 
the relation itself—the moral connexion “is a mere philosophical 
theory.” 


Proof 4. Here the moral or legal connexion between Adam 
and his posterity is rejected both in name and thing. He denies 
not simply that the ferms are used, but the things—“ not that 
Adam was the representative or federal head of the race”—this 
“is not even implied.” And he gives a reason why it could not 


| be, viz. “ the word ive implies.an idea which could not 
have existed in the case, the consent of those who are represented.” 


Thus you see how precise he is; not the term but the idea—the | 
thing meant is rejected. He with clearness and perspicuity of 
language denies the moral connexion—“ the Bible does not teach 
that they acted in him, or by him, or that he acted for them.” | 
The italics are his own, and they are put in to give force to his 
denial that Adam acted for his posterity. No moral connexion 
= The whole is resolved into mere physical, animal head- 
ship. 

Proof 5. “Nothing is said of a covenant with Adam.” And 
he illustrates by reference to the effects of a drunkard’s conduct 
upon his family, and a murderer’s. He most unequivocally and 
peremptorily iodine any other relation between Adam and his pos- 
terity, than exists between the drunkard and his. Adam’s sin 
made it certain that all his children would be sinners. But the 
drunkard’s sin does not make it certain that all his children will 
be drunkards. It very often happens that they shun the vice of 
their parent and become most exemplary men. Some of the first 
men in the church and the world have had intemperate parents. 
There is absolutely no moral connexion between them to secure 
such a result. There is a connexion of physical relation, and this 
is all Mr. Burnes seems to admit in the case of Adam. ‘This will 
appear hereafter: it has appeared that he denies Adam’s posterity 
to be sinners, prior to moral action : and they all do exist prior to 
moral action; so that he denies that Adam’s sin made any of his 

terity sinners. And it wil] further appear, that he denies their 
iability to suffer punishment on account of his sin: so that the de- 
claration of Paul, that “by the disobedience of one many were 
made sinners,” is rejected, or must be explained away. The rela- 
tions of Adam and his posterity are physical, only there is no mo- 
ral unity—they are not one moral and corporate body as it were, 
with their parent as head, acting “for them.” “No passage, 
says Mr. Barnes, “ has ever been found that stated this doctrine— 
that he acted for them.” . 

What says the Constitution of our church? | 

Conf. VII. “ Of God’s covenant with man.” This is the. head- 
ing of the chapter, and might of itself be sufficient to prove the 
opposition of Mr. Barnes to our standards. Section first speaks of 

od’s condescension to man, “ which he hath been pleased to ex- 
press by way of covenant.” Sect. II. “The first covenant made 
with man was a covenant of works, wherein life was promised to 
Adam, and in him to his posterity, upon condition of perfect and 

ersonal obedience.” Chapter xix. 1. “God gave to Adam a 

aw, as a covenant of works, by which he bound him and all 
his posterity to personal, entire, and perpetual obedience ; pro- 
mised life upon the fulfilling, and threatened death upon the 
breach of it; and endued him with power to obey it.” Lar. Cat. 
20.—* entering into a covenant of life with him upon condition,” 
&c. 22. “The covenant being made with Adam, as a public 
person, not for himself only, but for his posterity ; all mankind 
descending from him by ordinary generation, sinned in him and 
fell with him in that first transgression.” Short Cat. 12 and 16, 
to the same effect. On the contrary, Mr. Barnes says, “ the Bible 
does not teach that they [his posterity] acted in him, or by him, 
or that he acted for them.” And he sneeringly asks, (p. 117,) 
“ What idea is conveyed to men of common understanding by the 
expression “ they sinned 1n him?’ Thus the very words of the 
Confession, as well as its doctrine, are held up to ridicule. Con- 
tradiction cannot be more palpable. : 

Here you will allow me to make a remark for application on the 
other points as well as this, viz. Mr. Barnes does not lay the lan- 
guage of the Confession down alongside of his own. Why does 
he not quote the words in full, which he is alleged to contradict? 
Surely if he were conscious of a perfect agreement with the stand- 
ards, he would compare them together—he would present both 
at one view to his readers, that they might see the exact coinci- 
dence. But no, the language of the Confession is withheld from 
the public eye. Can any man be at a loss for the reason? 

_ But perhaps the standards, in teaching the doctrine of * the Co- 
venant of Works,” go beyond the Bible; and if so, we are bound 
not to follow them: at least we are not conscience-bound to fol- 
low them: for the word of God is the only infallible rule, and He 
only is Lord of conscience. Let us therefore inquire whether the 
Bible teaches the doctrine “ of God’s covenant with man.” Gen. 
ii. 16, 17. “ And the Lord God commanded the man, saying, Of 
every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat, but of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it: for in 
the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” 

On this remark. Man was bound to obey his Creator in all 
things, prior to, and independent on any covenant made with him: 
just as Eleazer, in the case supposed above, was bound to obey 
Abraham, and my son to obey his parent. ‘The covenant does not 
create moral obligation: the obligation is mere luw: and hence 
the Confession says, “God gave to Adam a law, as a covenant.” 
That moditication of the law, which appends the promised reward, 
and secures the consent of Adam, is what constitutes it a cove- 
nant. Our inquiry is, not whether the term covenant is used 
here; that we are to lose sight of the subject before us; but, is 
the me itself here? Have we the moral substance? Are the 
essential requisites of a covenant transaction here! To this I 


on the affirmant: and let us to it. Ist. Requisite, “ intelligent 
agents,” and here they are, God and Adam. There is no room 
for disputation on this point. 2d. “The exercise of volition in 
the parties.” Now that God exercised volition and expressed 
his will to Adam is undeniable—He commanded him. And that 
Adam acquiesced in the divine proposition is evident (a) from the 
silence of Scripture, as to any objections. You will say ‘this is 
negative proof:’ so it is, but negative proof may contain positive 
evidence. If Adam had not consented, his withholding consent 
would have been plead by him as a reason why the penalty should 
not be pronounced and executed. He was certainly sufficiently 
disposed to excuse himself, and if he could have laid hold of that 
plea—if he could have said in truth, ‘I never consented to the 
proposition about this tree of knowledge,’ it would certainly have 
been a better apology than to say, “the woman whom thou 
gavest to be with me, she gave me,” &c. (6) Adam could not as 
a holy creature refuse or withhold his consent of will, to a propo- 
sition so reasonable. His refusal would have been sin, and he 
would have been a fallen creature. Fo refuse his consent and 
to remain a holy creature are irreconcileable impossibilities. But 
now Adam, after this proposition was made to him, continued a 
holy creature. For he was such when he gave names to the 
other creatures, and when his rib was taken out to form his wife. 
And therefore, it is evident, he did consent at the time—he impli- 
citly acquiesed in the terms proposed. (c) He could not but 
acquiesce, because the terms were most reasonable, and all for his 
benefit: and he was under the law of his being which led to seek 
his own blessedness, and he was in possession of perfect reasoning 
powers ; and no temptation had as yet been presented to prevent 
them. (d) Eve knew of the proposition or command of God, and 
assented to it. (iil. 2,3.) She replies to the serpent, * God hath 
said, ‘ Ye shall not eat of it,” &c. Now this knowledge she de- 
rived from her husband, for the proposition was made to him 
before she was created. The evidence of her assent is explicit 
and undeniable, and to my mind, is perfectly conclusive, that 
Adam also willingly and cheerfully acquiesced in it. 3d. * A pro- 
position made by the one to the other, of something to be done.” 
Such proposition was made by God to Adam. Controversy about 
this, there cannot be. ‘lhe thing proposed to Adam was, obe- 
dience in the matter of the fruit forbidden. Abstinence from the 
fruit. 4th. “ A condition of reward offered in the proposition, 
whien the other party shall have fulfilled his condition.” Now I 
aver that such condition is set forth in the words before us. Not 
indeed explicitly, but implicitly, that is, by plain and unavoidable 
implication. The threatening of death upon disobedience, im- 
plied and contained a promise of life to obedience. “In the day 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” The simple reading of 
this language convinces every rational mind, that life was set be- 
fore Adam as well as death: and on this principle Paul reasons— 
Gal. iii. 11, 12. “But that no man is justified by the law in the 
sight of God, 2¢ 7s evident, for the just snall live by faith: And the 
law is not of faith; but the man that doeth them shall live in [by] 
them.” Doing the things required in the law, secures life: and 
v. 21. “If there had been a law given which could have given 
life.” ‘The law given to Adam, contained a promise of life to 
obedience. ‘This is universally admitted, and I waste time in the 
proof. 5th. “ A condition of penalty threatened.” And here the 
text is explicit—* thou shalt surely die.” 

Thus every item essential to a covenant exists in the case: and 
I challenge denial in reference to any one of them. But let us 
see what notices of this transaction occur in other Scriptures. 
Job, xxxi. 33. says ‘if I covered my transgressions as Adam, 
by hiding my iniquity in my bosom.” ‘This passage is cited, 
simply for the translation of the Hebrew words, ke Adam; it 
shows that those terms mean as 4dam. Now compare this with 
Hosea vii. 7. they ke Adam, as Adam, transgressed the 
covenant.”? And in the 82d Psalm, * Ye shall die like man, 
[as Adam] and fall like [as] one of the people.” ‘The Lord, by 
Hosea, complains against Judah and Ephraim, that they have 
transgressed the covenant. What covenant? Undoubtedly 
that which God made with their fathers. Deut. v. 3. * The 
Lord made not this covenant with our fathers but with us, even 
us, who are all of us here alive this day.” ‘This Sinai cove- 
nant, is plainly referred to by the prophet. Judah and Ephraim 
transgressed it: as Adam transgressed the covenent made with 
him. Here the term covenant is applied to the transaction with 
Adam: and there is noevasion. For if it be alleged, that 4ddum 
here is used ina generic sense, for the race in general,_— 
“they, like men commonly do, transgressed the covenant”— 
it returns upon us, what covenant do men commonly transgress ? 
Adam is a general term for the race—the whole race. Now what 
covenant had God given to the whole race? It cannot be pre- 
tended, it is the covenant with Noah, and this is the only cove- 
nant comprehending the ruce—the whole race, except only the 
covenant with Adam. If therefore, #dam means man in gene- 
ral—the race; then it is demonstrably evident, that with éhe 
race God had made acovenant. I ask when, and where, and 


how? And to these there can be no answer full and fair, but by 
admitting the doctrine ** Of God’s covenant with man,” as 


laid down in our Confession. , 

‘In 1 Cor. xv. 22, “ For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive,” there isa parallel drawn between Adam 
and Christ; showing that all die in Adam. If, therefore, the 


affirm: Mr. Barnes denies. Now the proof of the positive rests | 


headship of Adam is denied, it is incumbent on those who deny ma 
show in what other sense all could die in him, than by virtue of | 


19, “ By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin”— 
“by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners.” If the 
consequences of the legal relation are realised, and God’s govern- | 
ment be just, the relation itself must have existed. The fact is 
undeniably true, that death, preceded, of course, by condemna- 
tion and just exposure to death, passed and still passes through 
upon all mankind, and many of them, viz. all infants, had not per- 
sonally sinned; therefore they sinned in their first father Adam, 
the moral head of the race. Si 

Allow me here to add the testimony of the late learned and Ja- 
mented Dr. Wilson. Ile is very explicit in maintaining the re- 
presentative character of Adam, and his opinions ought to hav- 
great, weight here. In Ridgley, vol. II. pp. 77, 78, he has a note 
on this passage, viz. “ We shall proceed to inquire how the pro- 
vidence of God had a more immediate reference to the spiritual 
or eternal happiness of man, in that he’ entered into a covevant of 
life with him.” In the note approbatory and explanative, Dr. 
Wilson says, “ The first intelligent creatures were purely spiri- 
tual, and each stood or fell for himself. He united in man the 
spiritual and the corporeal natures; he formed his soul innocent 
and holy, and made ample provisions for the comfort of his body ; 
and as it would have been inconvenient to have brought all of the 
human family, which were to be in every generation, upon the 
earth at one time, and still more so, that, every one standing or 
falling for himself, the earth should be the common habitation of 
beings perfectly holy, happy, and immortal, and also of cursed, 
perishing beings, he constituted the first man a representative of 
his race. That he represented the race appears from this, that 
the command was given to him before his wife was formed, and 
also because it does not appear that her ‘eyes were opened to see 
her guilt and miserable condition, until he had eaten of. the 
fruit, “ then the eyes of them both were opened.” The same is 
reaffirmed in the note on page 103. “The command had been 
given to Adam; he was the representative of Eve and his poste- 
rity.” Let no man slander the illustrious dead, by saying that 
Doctor J. P. Wilson denied the covenant of works and Adam’s re- 
presentative character. 

I proceed now to remark on the Defence of Mr. Barnes. 

1. He mistakes or misstates the case before the court. ‘ My 
statement in my ‘ Notes’ is definite, and designed to be so. It is 
simply that the terms covenant, federal headship, and representa- 
tive, are not applied to the transaction in the passage under con- 
sideration in my Notes, nor in the Bible. And the simple inquiry 
is, whether this 7s so or is not—and on this the Presbytery is to 
find a verdict.” So, then, Mr: Moderator, it is a mere question of 
terms! And this solemn charge of dangerous error amounts only 
to this, Mr. Barnes denies that the terms representative and fede- 
ral headship are found in the Bible! Strange! indeed! And 
pray who affirmed that these words are in the Bible? Is it indeed 
so? Is this the precise point of this 5th charge, that Mr. Barnes 
denies a position, which every person who has ever read the 
Scriptures denies? Have I charged him with such a wonderful 
heresy ? Or have I charged him with denying the doctrine of the 
covenant of works, the federal or covenant headship and represen- 
tative character of Adam? This is certainly what I intended, 
and if [ have made such a mistake as to charge as an error the 
rejection of these terms, then truly you will make short work of 
this charge, and acquit the accused. But let us take heed. This 
diversion must not lead us away from the point before us. The 
controversy is not about terms. ‘The word terms is not used in 
the charge. It isa question of things—a question of doctrine ; 
and yet the substance of this “ Defence” has reference only to the 
meaning of a few words, and to the question whether they are 
found in the Bible, Now, no man can read the passages above 
cited from the “ Notes,” without perceiving, that whilst he does 
reject the terms in question as unscriptural, he also rejects the 
things meant by them—the doctrine. He states the doctrine of 
our Confession, and rejects it—calls it “a mere philosophical 
theory.” What is a philosophical theory? The terms covenant, 
representative, federal head? Are the mere words a theory, or 
does he mean the sentiments, the doctrines, the things taught ? 
How futile! Oh, no; he denies the legal connexion—the moral 
relation. ‘The Bible does not teach, says he. Does not teach 
what? That the terms are used! Nay, it “does not teach that 
they acted in him, or by him, or that he acted for them.” 

2. Mr. Barnes objects to the term covenant—rather he denies 
the existence of the thing, because the transaction meant by the 
term implies “equality between the parties.” I have demon- 
strated that absolute equality is not requisite. My son or slave 
and I may make a covevant; yet, absolutely, we are not on a 
scale of equality. Dr. Ely and his slave Ambrose have entered 
into a covenant for the benefit of the latter, and the glory of the 
former—are they absolutely equal? So far from equality being 
requisite to great and important * leagues, compacts, agreements,” 
it 1s most commonly absent. Treaties between nations are sub- 


stantially and often formally covenants, and yet it is notorious, 
that they are very frequently €ntered int when-one of th i 


the relation itself is another. How Adam became a representative 
' is one thing. His action “ for his 
the moral relation tohim. The same is evident from Rom. v. 12,| The fact of his acting for them is 


terity,” is another thing. 
rmed in our standards and 
the Bible; it is denied by this brother ; the manner of his appoint- 
ment is also set forth; it is by God’s constituting or establishing 
with him the covenant of works, This also is denied, To repre- 
sent, says Webster, is “ to supply the place of; to act as a substi- 
tute for another.” But now if the question be, how is one man 
to act for another? the answer must be—in various ways. 1. A 
commercial agent, i. e. a man to act for another in commercial 
business, is appointed with his consent; and this consent must be 
evinced, in order to the business transactions being binding. This 
doctrine is well laid down and illustrated in the citations from 
Kent’s Commentaries. 2. But similar agency exists In various 
cases where no account is given—yea, where the consent is with- 
held. Guardians act for their wards; trustees under the drunk- 
ard’s law act for the man and his family; legislators act for the 
whole mass of population, whose consent is not given—as chil- 
dree, women, persons who never vote, and all minorities. Indi- 
vidual, personal consent is not asked. In every conceivable sense, 
(for the purposes of the appointment,) the guardian represents— 
he acts fur his ward. And 1n the national compact, covenant, 
agreement, provision is made whereby a few represent and act 
for the whole, without their consent ; minors are sometimes asked 
who shall represent them; but this is not necessary; their con- 
sent is not given. But Mr. Barnes says, it is given in forming 
the constitution by those who were then capable of giving con- 
sent; or it is given by their continuing under it. But can a minor 
withhold that consent? Is he not bound independently on it? 
Just so in God’s covenant with Abraham and Israel; it bound all 
their posterity, and their withholding consent was rebellion against 
God, and a breach of his covenant. So Adam acted for his pee. 
terity—their consent was not asked. Minors and minorities have 
men to act for them without their consent. Is this hard? Is it 
unjust? No more unjust was it in God to constitute Adam a head 
to act for his people. 
6. He says, in the Defence, “That posterity are subjected, in 
consequence of this act of Adam, to the same train of ills as if 
they had themselves been personally the transgressors—that is, 
that his posterity are * indubitably affected.”” And the most 
like admitting the legal consequence of the transgression upon 
his posterity, is on page 124. ** Unto condemnation. Producing 
condemnation; or involving in condemnation.” Now the su- 
perficial reader would here suppose, that he teaches guilt—lia- 
bility to penal evil as a necessary effect of Adam’s sin, upon his 

posterity. But when you look forward you find, that this’ 
penal evil comes only after voluntary action. There is a ten- 
dency to sinin our nature ; and when this tendency is developed, 

for that developement he is punishable. And he proceeds to 
explain the whole on the principle by which a drunkard brings 

ruin upon his family : and such men may bring pain and wo, but 

not as a penal evil. But I must waive this for the present as it 

runs into 


CHARGE VI. 


Viz. Mr. Barnes denies ** That the first sin of Adam is im- 
puted to his posterity.” 

Proof 1. p.110. ‘* A melancholy instance of this [substituting 
theory for fact] we have in the account which the Apostle 
gives (ch. v.) about the effect of the sin of Adam. The simple 
fact is stated, that that sin was followed by the sin and ruin of 
all his posterity. Yet he offers no explanation of the fact. He 
leaves it as indubitable; and as not demanding an explanation 
in his argument, perhaps as not admitting it. This is the whole 
of his doctrine on that subject. Yet men have not been satisfied 
with that. They have sought for a theory to account for it. 
And many suppose that they have found it in the doctrine that 
the sin of Adam is imputed, or set over by an atbitary arrange- 
ment to beings otherwise innocent, and that they are held to be. 
responsible for a deed committed thousands of years before 
they were born. ‘This is the theory, and men insensibly forget 
that it is mere theory.” 


Proof 2. *(3.) It comports with the Apostle’s agreement to 
state a cause why all died, and not to state that all sinned in 
Adam. It would require an additional statement to see how that 
could be a cause. (4.) The expression in whom all have sin- 
ned conveys no intelligible idea. As men had not an existence 
then in any sense, they could not then sin. What idea is con- 
veyed to men of common understanding by the expression 
“they sinned in him?”?. The meaning of the expression, there- 
fore, clearly, is, because all have sinned all die.” | 

‘+ ] understand it, therefore, as referring to the fact that men 
sin in their own persons, sin themselves—as indeed, how can they 
sin in any other way? and that therefore they die.” : 

Proof 8. p.119. ‘The difference contemplated, Rom. v. 14, 
ie not that Adam was an aclua/ sinner, and that they had sinned 
only by imputation. For (1.) The expression to sin by imputa- 


is beaten and conquered. But the obvious scriptural fact is, that 
God has often covenanted with his people, and Gesenius ought 
not to have been quoted as saying, that the Hebrew word “ means 
properly, a compact, league, agreement, between man and man.” 
His first observation has reference to the cutting of victims into 
two parts, and passing between them, of which the only examples 
in the Bible are that of God’s covenant with Abraham, and the 
case referred to in Jeremiah. And he says, ‘“ Spec. et creberrime 
de foedere pactoque Deum inter et Abrahamum juncto.” Gen. xv. 
17.) “The special and most frequent application is to the covenant 
and compact entered into between God and Abraham.” Now 
every reader of the Bible knows that Gesenius is right. The 
term is in fact applied in but comparatively few instances in the 
Bible to compacts between man and man. It is used more than 
twenty times in reference to the agreement between God and 
man, before it is applied once to agreements between man and 
man. Now it is from the general and original application cf a 
term we learn its meaning. Yet I will concede that there is a 
relative equality—there is a letting down of the high and mighty 
—there is condescension on the part of the great, when he con- 
tracts a covenant with his inferior. Dr. Ely condescended in co- 
venanting with Ambrose. Joshua condescended when he made 
a league (a covenant,) with the beggarly Gibeonites. On the 
same principle, but infinitely greater is the condescension of our 
God, in proposing terms to Adam ; threatening death, and promis- 
ing life as the reward of that obedience to which Adam was 
bound, independently of the promise or the threatening. There 
can, however, be no such “equality or liberty to reject the terms,” 
as Mr. Barnes speaks of, in any case where God proposes a cove- 
nant, as it is undeniable he often did. The brother’s argument 
against a covenant of God with Adam, applies equal] y against his 
covenant with Noah, Abraham, and Israel. 


in the Catechisms.” Is the word constitution, which he uses 
three lines below, found in the Confession? The argument here 

is, that because the term is not in the Confession, therefore, to | 
omit its use is not heresy. But then its force lies in the gratui- | 
tous assumption, which | have shown to be false, viz. that the dis- 
pute is about the term, not the thing—the mere phrase, not the 
doctrine. But, in reality, the reasoning from the fact, that cer- 
tain words are not in the standards, or in the Bible, ought to infer 
that the doctrine is not there; and if a certain term is not in the 
Bible, the idea expressed by it is not necessary to be held. Now 
the word trinity is not in the Bible, is it therefore no error to 
deny the doctrine. The phrase “social organization,” a favourite 
with Mr. Barnes, is not in the Bible. The words society, happi- 
ness, result, explained, system, numberless, iudependent, commu- 
nities, syinpathy, aid, grouped, constituted, clans, conduct, whelm, 
union, race, (species,) improved, advancement, endeavour—al] 
these, twenty-two in number, are found in a single column (page 
129,) of Mr. Barnes’ book, yet none of them are in the Bible. I 
have taken the trouble to set them forth, simply to exhibit practi- 
cally the futility of this argument, against any given doctrine, be- 
cause the terms by which it may be most conveniently expressed 
are not in the sacred volume. ‘To say, then, that “in expressing 
his views of this transaction, he has confined himself as strictly as 
possible to the language of Scripture,” is altogether inaccurate ; 
the word “ transaction” is not in the Scriptures, and every reader 
must see, that it is much more vague than the Scripture term 
covenant, and therefore cannot express the idea so accurately. 

4. Mr. Barnes supposes that the doctrine of a covenant with 
Adam is made the basis of error in those who hold it. And speci- 
fies the doctrine of personal identity with Adam as the error; 
and alleges that his view avoids it. Now (a) the covenant of 
works is taught in our standards, and the doctrine of personal 
identity is not taught there; nor is it held by any who honestly 
and tguly hold to the Confession. I shall show, in due time, that 
Mr. Butterby mistakes when he says Edwards holds it. () Per- 
sonal identity with Adam is perfectly irreconcileable with the 
doctrine of the covenant of works. For if his posterity were per- 
sonally one with Adam, they and he are not millions of persons, 
all represented by one individual of those millions; they are one 
individual, and incapable of representation ; and this is the perfec- 
lion of absurdity. (¢)The doctrine of physical unity; or animal 
identity—oneness with Adam as the parent of our bodies, is held 
forth as the only connexion with him. Now this physical identity 
may, and I think must, lead to dangerous error. How can bro- 
ther Barnes avoid the odicus doctrine of physical depravity ! 

o. “ The consent of those who are represented,” he considers 
as included in the idea of representation. ‘lhis is obvionsly true, 
and it is manifestly not true. ‘T'hat is, sometimes the consent of 
the represented is given personally; but in the vast majority, ge- 
nerally, it is not given by them personally. And as Webster is 
brought into this theological discussion, let us hear him on both 
sides. “ RepresenraTion—7. The business of acting asa substi- 
tute for another.” And “Sunstrrute,” he defines, * One person 
put in the place of another to answer the same purpose.” Repre- 
sentation, then, is one person acting “for another”—“ in the 
place of another”—* put in the place,” that he might act, and so 


3. Mr. Barnes’ 6th objection is, because the phrase “ federal or | 
covenant head,” is not to be, found in the Confession of Faith, or | 


tion, is unintelligible and conveys no idea. (2) The apostle 
makes no such distinction and conveys no such idea. (3) His 
were sin- 


| Very object Is different. it is to show that 
ners ; that they transgressed law ; and the proof of this is that 
they died. (4) It is utterly absurd to suppose that men from 
the time of Adam to Moses were sinners on/y by imputation. 
Proof 4. p. 119. ‘ Death reigned ; and this proves that they 
were sinners. If it should be said that the death of infants would 
prove that /hey were sinners also, 1 answer,—(a) That this was 
an inference which the apostle does not draw, and for which he 
is not responsible. It is not affirmed by him. (b) If it did re- 
fer to infants, what would it prove? Not that the sin of Adam 
was imputed, but that they were personally guilty and transgres- 
sors. For this is the only point to which the argument tends. 
The apostle says not one word about imputation. He does not 
even refer to infants by name, nor does he here introduce at all 
the doctrine of imputation. All this ia mere philosophy intro- 
duced to explain difficulties ; but whether the theory explains or 
embarrasses the subject, it is not needful here to inquire. (3) 
The very expression here is against the supposition that infants 
are intended, and that the sin of Adam is imputed to them. The 
doctrine of imputation has been, that infants were personally 
guilty of Adam’s sin ; that they ** sinned in him ;”" that there was 
a personal identity constituted between them and Adam, see (Ed- 
wards on original sin;) and that therefore his sin was theirs as 
really and truly as if committed by themselves. Yet bere the 
apostle says that those of whom fe was speaking had nof sinned 
‘after the similitude of Adam’s transgression.” But if the doc- 
trine of imputation be true, it is certain that they had not only 
had sinned after the similitude of his transgression, but had 
sinned the very identical sin. It was precisely like him; it was 
the very thing itself; and they were answerable for that very 
ret as their own. ‘T'his doctrine, therefore, cannot be intended 
ere.’ 


Proof 5. p. 121. ** Nor have we a right to assume that this 
-[ver. 15,] teaches the doctrine of the imputation of the sin of 
Adam to his posterity. For (1) the apostle says nothing of it. 
(2) That doctrine is nothing but an effort to explain the manner 
of an event which the apostle Paul did not think it proper to 
attempt to explain. (3) ‘That doctrine is in fact no explanation. 
It ig introducing an additional difficulty. For to say that 1 am 
guilty of the sin of another in which I had no agency, is no ez- 
planation, but is involving me in additional difficulty still more 
perplexing, to ascertain how such a doctrine can possibly be 
just.’ 

Proof 6. p. 127. ‘The word is in no instance used to express 
the idea of imputing that to one which belongs to another. It here 
either means, that this was by a constitution of divine appointment 
that they in fact became sinners, or simply declares they were 
so in fact. There is not the slightest intimation that it was by 
imputation.” 

Proof 7. p. 128. As quoted under Charge V. 

Mr. Moderator, we now approach the more serious and solemn 
parts of our discussion. And as we advance I seem to hear the 
solemn sounds, “ Punt off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” Yes, we come to 


the holy mount—the sacred seat of the Most High—the strong — 


holds of truth divine. 

Our discussions heretofore have respected principlés, import- 
ant indeed, but, with the exception of the last, only relatively 
so; we have passed the out-posts and the horn-work and the 
crown-work, and now approximate the citadel of truth. Let us 
enter and examine the interior, and see whether every thing is 
in due order for successful defence—her guns all well mounted 
and manned—her magazine fully stored—her rank and file tho- 
roughly drilled—her officers all at their posts. And where do 
we find brother Barnes? Where but at his proper station, as a. 
good soldier of Jesus Christ should be. See him at his gun, 
with every thing in complete order—his thirty-two well rammed 
home—all primed and ready—his match lighted and whirling 
round his head—But hold! my brother, your gun points directly 
into the magazine! Discharge her, and we are blown op—our 
citadel is in ruins and our cause lost for ever. Yes, Mr. Mode- 
rator, the doctrine of imputation is fundamental in the Christian 
systein. Destroy this and all is gone. Deny this and affirm 
what else you please, itis all to no purpose. Adam’s sin is im- 
puted, i. e. charged in law to his posterity; and Christ’s righte- 
ousness is imputed, i. e. charged in law to his posterity—his 
spiritual seed. Do you not see and feel this to be the very es- 
sence of the gospel! I see, or think, 1 see it. 
feel it. Yes, nothing is more plain and undeniable. 
upon me—the sin of my life and the sin of my nature. Adam’s 
sin imputed, and my own sin imputed. 1] am a condemned 
wretch. How shall l escape? Blessed be God! As in the first 
Adam I became or was made a sinner; so in the second Adam I 
became cr am made righteons. His death takes away my sin, 
and his life or righteousness secaree me in life. ‘This is * my 
title clear to mansions in the skies.” ‘Take away the doctrine of 
imputation and the title is gone. Rob me of the imputed righte- 
ousness of the Son of God and I have no title to heavenly. joy. 
Deny the representative character of Adam and the imputation 
of his sin t© his posterity, and you must deny the representative 
character of Christ and the imputation of his righteousness to 


acting for another. ‘There is not a word said in his entire defini- 
tions about consent of the represented ; and for the obvious reason, 
that the creation or production of the relation is one thing, ard 


his posterity—the Rock is removed from beneath the feet of m 


faith—the foundation of my hopes for eternity is taken away. — 


I feel, or trust, 1 
I fecé Bin 


om 


But thanks be to God, his bow will never direet Omnivotence to ia 4 
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by works. he proves t lusively, that, the term fa) 
proves most conclus 
| t “had the Red for its 49g 
ought to be undérstood objectively—it “had the eemer for! re 
object.” And her, h 
on p.-128, 129, using the language of another, he fe 
| says,“ As the righteou hi i is justified, 1 . 
A 4 e ri sness by which the sinner is justified, 1s if 
the sole work of Christ 
‘Christ for him, so this [faith] is the sole work o | 
. the Holy. Ghost in him.”—« Thus we ith is entirely dis- § 


